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CHAPTER I. 


WENTY years ago, there were 
no theaters in the upper Forties 


near Broadway. The houses 
were already in decline, perhaps at 
their lowest ebb then, as second-rate 
boarding and rooming houses. The 
blocks were noisy, dirty, and unkempt. 
You invited suspicion by living there. 
But even then it was convenient to the- 
atrical agents and many of the play- 
houses, and struggling actors do not in- 
quire who is on the next floor. 

In the lugubrious dusk 
of an afternoon in January, a tall, slim 
girl walked with a free stride down one 
of these streets, her fine blue eyes seem- 
ing to measure and weigh the neigh- 
borhood with scorn. She was of the 
type that in those days was classified 
as “the Gibson Girl,” broad and boyish 
in build, with a small, well-set head and 
rich gold hair that waved low from her 
white temples to a loose, classic knot. 
With her vigorous gait, her healthily 
glowing eyes and cheeks, her neat, sim- 
ple clothing, she seemed so much an 
alien in those surroundings that any one 
watching might have experienced some- 


five-o’clock 


Her Own Kind 


By Josephine A. Meyer 


Author of “The God of Fools,” 


“The Effervescence of Nicolette,” etc. 
SEER 


thing of a shock on beholding her, ap- 
parently without hesitation or concern, 
mount the shabby stoop of one of the 
least inviting of the houses and let her- 
self in with her own pass-key. 

The house was a gaunt, ugly edi- 
tion of most New York brownstone 
houses. Inside, there was a feverish 
attempt at cheerful wall paper—yellow 
tulips on a white ground—a dusty-car- 
peted stair, and the closed doors of 
what had once been the elongated par- 
lor and the dim back dining room. The 
door of the latter opened as the step 
of the girl echoed in the hall, and on 
the threshold appeared an almost com- 
ically pathetic figure, the last person one 
would suspect of having any relation 
to the splendid young woman who 
greeted her. Perhaps some of the im- 
pulsiveness of the embrace with which 
the girl enveloped her mother might 
have been to conceal from herself the 
ugly incongruity of the bent, wasplike 
little figure, emphasized by the rusty 
finery of the tight, overtrimmed bodice, 
the crimped, dead-yellow hair, the face 
masklike with rouge and cosmetic. 

“You're so late, Elaine!” exclaimed 
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the elder woman. She spoke with a 
slight cockney accent. “I thought for 
the moment you had got lost.” 

“Heavens! Do you suppose any one 
ever did really get lost in New York?” 
laughed the girl. “Streets numbered 
and blocks all nicely squared off. Be- 
sides, it’s early. I didn’t even wait for 
tea. Look what I brought us.” She 
handed her mother a flimsy confec- 
tioner’s box. 

“Not—not from 
gasped her mother. 

“You dear, foolish child! They’re 
swells! I got there much too early. 
That’s why I’m back so soon. When 
I found I had made the mistake of 
being the first arrival, I had to pretend 
I had come early because I shouldn’t 
be able to stop long. People were just 
beginning to come when I left.” There 
was no rancor in her tone, but her blue 
eyes darkened wistfully. 

Meantime her mother had opened the 
box. 

“Scones!” she exclaimed in a delight 
that missed everything but the fact in 
mind. “Real Scotch scones! Where 
did you get them?” 

“In a New York bakery, trying to 
fool me into thinking that we are in 
England, where we shall be next sum- 
mer, you and I, when we're rich.” 

“Then you think they’ll keep the play 
on in spite of the critics?” 

“Pooh—the play! With my criti- 
cisms, I don’t need to weep over the 
failure of a play in which I get only a 
quarter of the salary I deserve!. Oh, 
mammy, every one is so enthusiastic 
about me! I’m just—uplifted!” 

She stood in that ill-furnished and 
dingy room under the flare of the sickly 
gas—a young figure of hope and ambi- 
tion emanating a kind of thrilling glory. 
Her mother watched her a moment with 
a faint, rather colorless smile, then re- 
turned to the scones. 

“T don’t know 


their 


party ?” 


how to cook these 


’ 


over a gas stove,” she ventured doubt- 
fully. 

“There you are!” exclaimed the girl, 
suddenly giving full breath to her rich 
young voice in a burst of impatience. 
“Cooking scones over the gas, living 
on warmed-up messes, doing all our 
own work ourselves, till we're either 
thankful that fussing with food has 
killed our appetites or else glad that hav- 
ing too little to eat most of the time 
makes us hungry enough to eat any- 
thing!” 

“Elaine—what is the matter?’ Her 
mother had some cause to look bewil- 
dered. “You brought the scones your- 
self. I just said x 

“Oh, it isn’t your fault, mammy! I 
get impatient. It was seeing Ethel Bur- 
roughs’ house and the quiet of it—serv- 
ants and bells and everything. You 
know, I didn’t half believe her when 
we were at college and she used to de- 
scribe her home. I’ve a notion—this is 
funny, mammy—lI’ve a notion she be- 
lieves me. She thinks I’m acting just 
because I love it. She’s coming to the 
play to-night, she and some friends. 
They want me to go out with them for 
supper after, and I said I would. 
When we come home, I'll get them to 
drop me at the Marlborough Hotel, as 
if we lived there.” 

“We have lived there, Elaine. The 
second year I was playing in ‘Valen- 
tine’s Day.’ You ought to be able to 
remember it.” 

“Yes, yes—I remember it and all the 
other hotels!’ Thousands of them and 
schools—but not one home, and I’m 
twenty years old!” 

“But—dear, the profession is so un- 
certain. It isn’t as if you always had 
an engagement. If I’d only been able 
to keep up in ‘Sour Grapes’ last year!” 
She sighed, adding vindictively, “I 
should never have gone to a doctor! 
I think that started me being ill—I do, 
really !” 

“That's silly and, besides, it’s no use 
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regretting the past. 
Look at my notices! I’m made. Every- 
body says so. Did you read the eve- 
ning papers I left you? Look—here is 
the World—‘Elaine Harcourt, a beau- 
tiful young woman unknown on the 
stage before last night’—they don’t re- 
member me as ‘the cheeild’ in ‘Far From 
Home’—‘stepped into fame by walking 
off with the second act which, without 
her, would have been as tedious as the 
first and third. Miss Harcourt is not 
only beautiful. This young woman has 
apparently considerable intelligence and, 
what is even more rare among actresses, 
real humor. Her characterization of 
the giggling young school-girl made that 
person seem the only human being in 
the play.’” 

“When I played Annabelle in Lon- 
don, they said that about me,” said her 
mother reminiscently. “At least, they 
said I was the only one who could act. 
‘A peerless comedienne’—that’s what 
they called me. You take after me. | 
always liked real comedy—something 
that makes you laugh one minute and 
cry the next. That vaudeville stuff— 
those horrid little plays I’ve been doing 
lately—there’s nothing in them. I think 
they made me ill. If I could get a part 
like Annabelle, now, or Gerta in ‘Val- 
entine’s Day,’ I know I would be fine. 
\fter all, I’m not forty yet.” 

Her wistful, 


I’ve got a future. 


monotonous voice 


trailed into silence. Elaine had not been 
listening attentively, but the last words 
Why 
would her mother lie to her about her 
age? She was at least forty-three. It 
seemed pitifully old to the girl. She 
glanced across the shabby room from 
where she lounged in the gaudy green 
morris chair which had a mean way of 
collapsing backward with 
clatter. 


brought a flicker into her eyes. 


an alarming 
Her mother stood stroking the 
scone box, her eyes almost fishy with 
sentimental recollections. \ little 
tremor of repugnance quenched the pity 
in Elaine’s heart. 


“T wish I had my scrap book that’s in 
storage,” her mother was saying. 
“You'd have loved reading what they 
used to say about Helena Harcourt. 
[’ll bet there are those in England who 
remember Helena Harcourt yet.” 

Suddenly Elaine shivered. 

“I’m going to be different!” she pro- 
tested aloud, then blushed deeply. “Oh, 
mammy”—she rose and once again con- 
cealed her mother from herself with 
a hug—‘“you’ve slaved to send me to 
college—and give me things * 

“But I couldn’t see you through. 
You won’t get a diploma. What good 
is it? I was hoping you’d be a teacher. 
If only I hadn’t got ill! College don’t 
help you much on the stage.” 

“Who Anyway, it got me 
acquainted with Ethel Burroughs. I’ve 
seen her home—and I’m going to have 
one like it!” 

Her mother puckered her penciled 
eyes dubiously. 

“Tf I thought it made 
tented——” she began. 

“Discontented!” exploded 
with a wide gesture of disgust. 
you contented with -this ?” 

“T always wanted you to be happy,” 
said her mother uneasily. 

“T shall be, mammy, don’t worry!” 
She laughed and rose from her chair. 
“T shall have fame and fortune and a 
home—you'll see !” 


knows? 


you discon- 
Elaine, 
“Are 


CHAPTER IL. 


Elaine was not given to introspection. 
When she left the house earlier than 
necessary to go to the theater, she be- 
lieved her own excuse that she wanted 
to get down to try a new make-up. It 
never entered that she 
from her mother 
because the latter depressed her and 
made her uneasy. She unquestioningly 
accepted as love that passionately pro- 
testing loyalty which served her for 
affection and hid even from herself the 


her mind was 


anxious to get away 
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fact that she 
mother. 

She walked through the long, quiet 
street to Fifth Avenue, dreaming that 
she belonged in one of the big, dis- 
creetly lit homes that she was passing. 
She fancied herself walking up the 
well-swept stoop and then, inside, up 
the broad stairs, past the second floor 
—her mother’s and father’s apartments 
—to her own suite on the third floor. 

She had unconsciously assumed the 
role of Ethel Burroughs. Her own 
father was a distorted set of memories, 
merging from some one whose coming 
was looked forward to with delight, past 
the horrible years of her later childhood 
when his periodic appearances brought 
him into her life as a terror of noise 
and drunken altercation, down to that 
last, clearest vision of him four sum- 
mers ago, dying for three hot weeks 
in a hospital. He had then been a man 
so yellowed and old and broken that it 
had been with revulsion that she had 
watched her mother weeping at his bed- 
side. 

It was then, at sensitive sixteen, that 
it had first occurred to her that she was 
not only playing a part among her com- 
panions in the more or less fashionable 
schools to which her mother sent her, 
but that perhaps she had been playing 
a part with herself. Her mirror 
showed her a fine, healthy, and increas- 
ingly beautiful person. Helena Har- 
court had a reputation for vivacious 
prettiness which, with the aid of her 
make-up box, she had sustained even in 
the eyes of her daughter, until that 
breakdown two years ago. Elaine could 
not judge her father’s appearance ex- 
cept through her mother’s reminiscent 
admiration, but his deathbed had been 
an outrageous revelation that, in spite 
of good looks, the family had its roots 
in some dark strata even the 
lower middle class at which her school- 
mates so elevated their snobbish little 
noses, 


was ashamed of her 


below 


3ut she outgrew any morbid idea of 
inferiority. Thanks to her mother’s 
devotion and theatrical successes and 
her own intelligence and perseverance, 
she adapted herself to her queenly name 
and her handsome body. 

But even vigor, youth, beauty, and 
good sense cannot entirely blot out cer- 
tain unsatisfied cravings. In Elaine’s 
case, these took the quaint form of 
dreaming of houses—great, quiet man- 
sions where meals were all plain, well 
cooked, and served with ceremony, 
where life floated placidly and aimlessly 
over a deep sea of assured comfort, 
where money wasn’t mentioned. 

She left the Avenue and turned west 
at Thirty-fifth Street, heading into a 
bitter wind. If she had walked down 
Sixth Avenue, she would have saved 
herself that. 

The doorkeeper at the theater handed 
her a box as she went in. It contained 
roses from Ethel, with a little note that 
Ethel and her friends would wait in the 
lobby for her. 


Up in her dressing room, beyond 
the winding iron stairs, Caroline Inger- 
soll, who shared her quarters, was pow- 
dering her hair. 


“Hello! You're early,” she remarked, 
without looking up. ‘Got flowers, too. 
Friends in the house again?” 

“Surely, I make it a practice always 
to have them out there,” answered 
Elaine cheerfully. 

“You might introduce me to some 
of your newspaper johnnies,” observed 
Miss Ingersoll. ‘But seriously,” she 
added, “what made them roast the little 
play like that?” 

“Do you like it?” asked Elaine. 

Miss Ingersoll shrugged. 

“Swell critics sometimes call a play 
a ‘vehicle.’ That’s a carriage, isn’t it? 
And when it breaks down, you’ve got 
to walk. ~ You're likely to be a jobless 
Sarah Bernhardt in a week. Oh, my 
dear, you'll get like me—to the devil 
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with what they say about the cast; the 
play’s the thing.” 

“You mean you think personal no- 
tices don’t amount to anything?” de- 
manded Elaine incredulously. 

“Of course they help you in the long 
run, but they aren’t much good if your 
play doesn’t last long enough for man- 
agers to get to see it. I don’t know 
how you're fixed, but I need my weekly 
envelope just now. Of course I can 
get something in one of Pendleton’s 
shows—on the road. But I want to stay 
in New York. Gee!” she sighed. “I 
wish Sam Littman would fall in love 
with me and push me ahead like he did 
Alice Tremaine! Say, I know what you 
came early for. It was to hook me up, 
vasn’t it?” 


CHAPTER III. 


Ethel Burroughs met Elaine in the 
lobby of the theater after the play. 
Ethel was a pretty girl, but, with all her 
background of wealth and good breed- 


ing, she lacked the almost majestic 


She had three companions with her, 
two young men and another woman. 
Elaine did not recognize in the last the 
necessary chaperon, even though she 
was introduced as Hale. This 
may have been because the chaperons 
Elaine pictured were never so young 
and congenial. She was the sister of 
one of the men—the smaller and less 
attractive of the two. There was some 
suggestion of likeness between them— 
the same clear, dark complexion, fine 
features, and shining black hair—but 
the vivacity that gave life and fascina- 
tion to Mrs. Hale’s face and that spar- 
kled in her hazel eyes was wholly lack- 
ing in his. Roderick Gravaine’s almost 
Oriental imperturbation, his curiously 
keen glance, his tendency to speak little, 
vaguely interested, but did not attract 
Elaine. The other youth, Harold Far- 


Mrs. 


leigh, tall, biond, and beaming his open 
admiration of her, captured her atten- 
tion and won her liking on the spot. 

Ethel was pleased that Mrs. Hale 
and Harold Farleigh became immediate 
victims of Elaine’s loveliness, but. she 
was not satisfied to let Roderick suc- 
cessfully resist the spell and spent con- 
siderable energy, during supper, direct- 
ing his attention to her chum. 

“Miss Harcourt sings, Roderick,” she 
declared once. ‘“You’re a high con- 
tralto, aren’t you, Elaine?” 

“Mezzo-soprano, they call it,” smiled 
Elaine. 

“Have you ever thought of going in 
for grand opera?” asked Mrs. Hale. 

“My voice isn’t big enough for that,” 
replied Elaine. “And it means so much 
study.” 

“A year or two in Paris—that’s all.” 
Mrs. Hale spoke as if it were easily 
accomplished. 

“What I was going to say,” put in 
Ethel, “was why not have Elaine sing 
those songs of Roderick’s?” 

“A recital?” asked Elaine. 

“In public?” questioned Roderick, 
startled into the conversation. 

“As public as you will let me make 
it, in my drawing-room, some after- 
noon soon,” returned Ethel. 

“An excellent idea!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hale. 

“Nonsense!” 


Roderick interrupted. 


“Tt would be ludicrous—those songs!” 


“You’re always declaring that we 
can’t sing them right because we 
haven’t the voice. Now that some one 
with a voice would be willing to try 
them for you, you back out of having 
them done. Well, I'll get the songs 
from mother, and Miss Harcourt shall 
sing them. You shan’t even be invited 
—since you’re so ungracious.” 

“It is not ungraciousness.” His face 
flushed darkly, but his voice was even 
and quite cold. “It’s just that I prefer 
not to be made a fool of.” 
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“Ts that your advance opinion of my 
voice?” inquired Elaine, a little stung. 

“T did not mention your singing,” 
replied Gravaine, with the same cool- 
ness. “The songs are stupid little ef- 
forts I made at composition when I 
was an ambitious and rather rash young 
student of the violin.” 

“Do you play the violin?” 
asked eagerly. “Oh, I love it!” 

“I only play for my own amuse- 
ment.” 

“And do you keep up your practice?” 

“Yes. I’m critical. It wouldn’t 
amuse me unless I played correctly.” 
He permitted the shadow of a smile to 
pass across his face. 

Elaine looked more closely at him. 

“That is the spirit of a real artist!” 
she exclaimed with warm enthusiasm. 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
looked away. His manner was either 


Elaine 


extremely rude or painfully diffident. 
“Only that artists enjoy exhibiting 
their skill and the fruits of their—well, 


their efforts,” said Farleigh. 
they, Miss Harcourt? Don’t all great 
actors love to act before audiences? 
They don’t go off alone and hide in a 
dark room to do it.” 

“Oh, but that’s different. When you 
act, you’re doing it all yourself. When 
you play, the instrument is helping. 
You listen to the instrument,” argued 
Mrs. Hale. 

“You're listening to the player. The 
instrument itself is dumb,” corrected 
Roderick unexpectedly. 

“Then you would go off in a dark 
room and recite pieces to yourself?” 
demanded Farleigh with a laugh. 

“Some poetry can be enjoyed that 
way,” answered Roderick. 

“Yes, I do it sometimes—with 
Shakespeare and verse I never expect 
to get the chance to do before audi- 
ences,” nodded Elaine. ‘My greatest 
ambition is to play in Shakespearean 
roles, but I don’t suppose I shall ever 
realize it.” 


“Don’t 


“Why not?” asked Roderick abruptly. 

“Because Shakespeare is not fre- 
quently enough put on.” 

“The true spirit of the artist would 
not play anything but what it consid- 
ered the best,” hinted Roderick. 

“Oh, I say! Look what we’d miss, 
we fellows who don’t care for Shake- 
speare!”’ protested Farleigh. “I think 
it'd be a beastly shame to smother a 
good comedienne under a bunch of blank 
verse !” 

“Your advice would keep me off the 
stage most of the time,” remonstrated 
Elaine to Roderick. 

“Would that make you unhappy?’ 

“In many, ways, yes,” replied Elaine 
with a secret smile. 

“Actors always grudge every day 
they are not acting, don’t they?” asked 
Ethel. “It must be a wonderful life— 
they love it so. What is the lure, 
Elaine? Is it the admiration, the direct 
applause, or is it something else?” 

“If you had heard Caroline Ingersoll 
in my dressing room to-night,” replied 
Elaine, “you’d say it assuredly was 
something else! Oh, there’s glamour to 
it, but, after all, it’s a profession as 
well as an art.” 

“Profession and art!” repeated Rod- 
erick contemptuously. “The terms are 
contradictory !” 

“Hardly!” Elaine colored indignantly. 
“Most people feel the other way about 
it. Think of what the word ‘amateur’ 
has come to connote.” 

“Good! A palpable hit!” judged Mrs. 
Hale, pleased by Elaine’s ready rejoin- 
der. 

Roderick’s eyebrows went up ever so 
slightly. 

“Tt’s not the word, but the age that 
is disreputable,” said he. “Must we all 
measure by the commercial standards 
of the day?” 

“It isn’t a matter of the age,” put in 
Farleigh. “Since ever folks had to eat 
and keep warm, they’ve been ‘commer- 
cial.’ They sold what they could. 
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Amusement was necessary to leisure, 
so art became a commodity even in 
those good old days.” 

“Real art is not a commodity. 
self-expression.” 


It is 


“Tell that to the great masters! They 
didn’t disdain being paid for expressing 
themselves.” 

“Tt must be degrading, none the less 
—selling your skill, your very soul, to 
any one who has the price!” 

“Oh, see here, Roderick!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hale. ‘“That’s putting it a bit 
strong! If I could be a Velasquez or 
a Booth, I’d try to bear up under the 
—what did you call it?—‘degrada- 
tion.’ ” 

“Don’t let him frighten you off the 
stage, Elaine,” begged Ethel. “We have 
too much to lose.” 

Roderick, appearing irritated rather 
than convinced, dropped the argument 
and sat through the remainder of the 
party with a taciturn and aloof patience 
that had a dampening effect on the 
others. ,Elaine, who by this time had 
come to dislike him thoroughly, won- 
dered why Ethel had invited him. 

Ethel herself answered the question 


as they were getting their wraps. 
“T never saw Roderick so cynical,” 


she said. “I was so anxious for him 
to meet Elaine. He’s so interested in 
her type—independent, gifted girls who 
have brains. What was the matter with 
him, Louise?” 

“There’s no accounting for Roder- 
moods,” answered Mrs. Hale. 
‘My dear,” she added warmly to Elaine, 
“you’re wonderful! You have every- 
thing to make you a great actress. I’m 
not flattering. You love it, don’t you?” 

“Acting—oh, yes.” There was some- 
thing a bit mechanical in Elaine’s voice. 

“T hope you haven’t let anything Rod- 
said upset you.” Mrs. Hale 
looked at her keenly. “I think his ob- 
jection to public performances borders 
on the morbid. You know, Ethel, you'll 


wr 
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erick 


never really get his permission to give 
a recital of his songs.” 

The men were waiting for them in 
the lobby. Elaine felt a thrill of pleas- 
ure at the sight of them. It seemed to 
her there something noticeably 
aristocratic about them—in their way 
of standing, the clean lines of their 
profiles, their quiet nonchalance of bear- 
ing that was not a swagger. 

“Tt’s snowing hard,” announced Har- 
old, catching sight of them. 

“Snowing!” repeated Elaine in dis- 
may. 

“And you have no carriage shoes 
on!” Ethel looked at her friend’s feet. 

“T forgot them,” lied Elaine. 

“Well, it’s only a step to the car- 
riage,’ consoled Mrs. Hale. “And 
they’ve already cleared the snow from 
before the entrance here. When you 
get home, you can run fight in and take 
off your slippers immediately. Where 
shall we drop you?” 

Elaine hesitated half a second. 
her pride vanquished prudence. 

“The Hotel Marlborough,” she re- 
plied. 

“Bully—the snow is probably cleared 
away there, too,” said Farleigh, helping 
her down the steps, over the wet side- 
walk, into the carriage. 


was 


Then 


CHAPTER IV. 


Because of Elaine’s excellent consti- 
tution, a half-mile walk in the snow in 
evening slippers did not result in any- 
thing worse than the ruination of her 
best shoes. 

The next day, being Wednesday, was 
a matinée day. Elaine trudged down to 
the theater through the thin, persistent, 
wind-blown snow, for the storm con- 
tinued without abatement. As_ she 
passed the Marlborough Hotel, she de- 
cided that, since her friends might ask 
for her there, she had better leave some 
word. She told the clerk that she had 
intended staying there, but at the last 
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moment had been invited home by 
friends. He was young and impressed 
by her beauty. When, instead of giv- 
ing her “new address,” she said that 
she would call for her mail, far from 
considering this an imposition, the 
clerk, with the prospect of seeing her 
again, agreed that it would be an ex- 
cellent arrangement. 

Two men of the company were stand- 
ing in the stage entrance, smoking. As 
she went by, they raised their hats and 
held up the course of their spirited con- 
versation. She could guess its trend 
from the look on their faces, sécretive 
and searching, the look that comes when 
an unconfirmed rumor of the complete 
failure and discontinuation of a play 
begins to circulate among the cast. 

“Tl wonder what they’ve heard about 
it,” thought Elaine, as she went up to 
her dressing room. 

Outside, the two men_ speculated 
hopefully on Elaine’s cheerful expres- 
sion. They believed that she was in 


possession of inside information, and 
that it was good news. 


“Well,” greeted Miss Ingersoll, 
“you're looking happy. There are 
folks who get a lot of fun out of funer- 
als.” 

“What?” asked Elaine, astonished. 

“We're closing Saturday.” 

“Who told you?” 

“The line at the box office. There’s 
an unofficial report that there'll be a 
crowd of three people out front this 
afternoon.” 

“You can’t judge 
Wednesday matinée.” 

“Take my advice, dearie, and don’t 
jolly yourself along. If you've got a 
good, husky gentleman friend, make 
him kidnap a manager and bring him 
here to see you act within the next 
week.” 

“Why don’t you follow your own ad- 
vice?” inquired Elaine. 

“T would if I had your press notices, 
Honest, I’m talking seriously. They 


from the first 


want to see you act and here’s your 
chance. And if my advice lands you 
anything, don’t forget me.” 

“No fear.” 

“Though, after all, I’ll probably close 
with Pendleton. The road for me 
again, and, gee, how I hate it!” She 
sighed and rose, as the call boy’s voice 
was heard behind the door shouting 
her name. “What a life!” she ejacu- 
lated half seriously as she went out. 
“Why wasn’t I born with a taste for 
cooking ?” 

“You'd rather be a cook?” demanded 
Elaine with an incredulous laugh. 

“Cook nothing! I’d have been a 
wife!” Miss Ingersoll came back to 
the doorway to retort. Then, “I’m com- 
ing!” she called, scampering downstairs. 
“Gee, aren’t our three patrons awful 
fussy about our being on cue?” 

“How did your party like the play 
last night?’ asked Blackthorne, an 
actor who made his entrance with 
Elaine, as they waited in the wings 
together. 

“Quite well,” answered Elaine. 

“What did they say about the act- 
ing ?” 

“We didn’t talk much about acting 
or plays,” replied Elaine. 

At this moment one of the actors 
named Croft made his exit to them, 
evidently convulsed with repressed 
mirth. 

“Campbell’s out to break up the 
whole company. He’s making the play 
over on the spot, and he leaves us high 
and dry without a cue to hold on to. 
Carrie Ingersoll is a sight. She keeps 
her face up stage so that the audi- 
ence can’t see it, but she can’t get out 
a line. It’s really a funny comedy to- 
day.” 

“Does the audience think so?” 
Elaine. 

“Audience! There are more on the 
stage than in the house. The first act 
was as flat as a rehearsal. At least 
some of us are enjoying this one!” 


asked 
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“T don’t think it ever helps a play to 
guy it. My mother’s awfully hard on 
people who gag their lines,” said 
Elaine. “She says it’s not fair to any 
one,” 

“T’d like to see any one act straight 
to that house! It’s hollow—sepul- 
chral !” 

“T can’t play to an empty house,” 
agreed Blackthorne. ‘I need response. 
It’s the artistic temperament, I guess.” 

“Artistic temperament! Why, the 
real artist doesn’t need an audience of 
any sort! He sometimes even resents 
one!” exclaimed Elaine, before she re- 
called how this impression had come to 
exist in her mind. 

“Art for art’s sake?” bantered Croft. 
“Lord, I thought the stage at least was 
free from that! What sense is there 
in acting unless some one is looking 
on?” 

“Looking on and appreciating,” put 
in Blackthorne. “I’m sensitive. If I 
feel myself losing my points, it kills my 
work.” 

“You want your audience to do half 
your work,” suggested Elaine. 

“The audience is the instrument for 
an actor to play on,” returned Croft. 

His answer awakened further mem- 
ories of last night’s discussion, but it 
was too close to Elaine’s cue for her to 
continue the argument, even if she had 
had a reply. 

She went on the stage determined to 
prove her own belief in the merit of 
good acting apart from its effect. She 
played with special spirit, infusing some 
of her seriousness into the demoralized 
cast, who ceased to gibe lest their repu- 
tations suffer against the background of 
her work. Gradually she became con- 
scious of a growing cordiality and in- 
terest in the thinly sprinkled theater. 
Yes, the audience was an instrument. 
Perhaps the real artist can wake to life 
even a poor instrument. 
about to ascend the steep 
iron stairs to her dressing room, at the 


As she was 


close of the act, a strange man, small, 
dark, thickly built, and extremely natty, 
called after her. 

“Miss Harcourt?” 

“Yes.” 

He approached her, and she noticed 
the coarse ugliness of his heavy Semitic 
features. 

“When do you close here?” he asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

He looked her over with almost of- 
fensive calculation; then 
his pocket for a card. 

“T’m Littmann—Sam Littmann.” 

“Yes, sir.” She flushed. 

“When you're through here, come 
round to our offices. I may have some- 
thing for you.” 

“Yes, sir.” She took the card. 

“This your New York début?” 

“T’ve played small parts.” 

“Well—that was a good performance 
this afternoon. Let me hear from you.” 

He lifted his hand to his hat and, 
though the latter remained stationary, 
the gesture was impressive. Then he 
sauntered off with his slovenly step. 

“Some people have all the luck,” said 
a voice of forced cheerfulness, follow- 
ing Elaine up the stairs. 

It was Croft. 

“Audiences are hard to gauge,” con- 
soled Elaine. 

“Yes, if you’re going to be spied on,” 
growled Croft. “He probably thinks 
he was damn’ clever, sneaking in on a 
snowy Wednesday matinée!” 

Elaine said nothing. She felt she had 
proved her point in her argument with 
him so completely that it would be un- 
kind to gloat. 


searched in 


CHAPTER V. 


“Well, it’s all over, mammy,” an- 
nounced Elaine Thursday night, en- 
tering the room where her mother was 
sitting up waiting for her. 
closes Saturday night.” 

Mrs, Harcourt eyed her skeptically. 


“The play 
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“Then why are you looking so 
happy ?” she asked suspiciously. 

Elaine experienced a fleeting annoy- 
ance, which she checked before it could 
gather her forehead into a perceptible 
frown. 

“I suppose,” she said, turning her 
impatience upon herself, verbally at 
least, “I suppose it’s because I’m such 
a fool.” 

“For expecting a better chance with 
Littmann?” demanded her mother 
quickly. “That’s not foolish. Do you 
know, Elaine, I just thought of it to- 
day. Old Rogers once told me that Mr. 
Littmann liked my work. Maybe he 
knows who you are. Oh, I don’t think 
you’re foolish to look forward to some- 
thing big from him.” 

This time Elaine’s brows knit in spite 
of herself. 

“T wasn’t thinking of Littmann,” she 
said, curbing her voice. “I hope he will 
do something for me, but we know what 
managers are. That isn’t what’s making 
me happy, as you call it, to-night. It’s 
this.” She handed her mother a square 
envelope addressed to her at the Marl- 
borough Hotel. “I got it on my way 
to the theater.” 

Her mother opened it and read, main- 
taining an exasperatingly puzzled look 
the while. 


CLarirBripce, N. J 

My Dear Miss Harcourt: The snow is 
so wonderful in the country and the hills 
about my mother’s house so tempting for 
tobogganing that not only have I packed up 
my child and myself to come down here and 
stay with her two weeks while my husband 
is away, but I have persuaded her and my 
brother to throw open our doors this week- 
end to a house party. Won’t you be one of 
us? Come down Sunday morning and stay 
till you must go back to act Monday night. 
We shan't invite many people. Ethel Bur- 
roughs and Harold Farleigh will be there, 
and perhaps three or four others who, I am 
sure, will prove congenial to you. My 
mother has heard so much of our new Fanny 
Davenport that she is almost as anxious 
as I am to have you come down. And | 
know it will please Roderick, and we'll con- 


Ainslee’s 


trive to. make it an occasion for that “re- 


cital” Ethel spoke of. 
Please let me know you are coming. 


Very 
cordially yours, Louise G. 


HALE. 
“Where is Clairbridge?” asked Mrs. 
Harcourt. 
“Not far. 
country 
Mammy,” 


I’ve heard it’s a beautiful 
place, and awfully swell. 

Elaine cried with delight, 
“can’t you see how wonderful it’s going 
to be?” 

“You'll need a new dress and a hat. 
You want to get a coat, too. Did you 
get your salary?” asked Mrs. Harcourt. 

“Do you think I’d spend it all on 
clothes?” demanded Elaine. “I’m not 
quite so mad.” 

“We don’t need to economize, with 
that Littmann prospect Pe 

“Even if I were sure of that, it would 
be at least three weeks before I got 
anything from it. No, I shall go as I 
am. These people are the sort whose 
artistocracy goes deeper than fine 
clothes. Think of the privilege of being 
with them and considered one of them!” 

She threw back her head and closed 
her eyes in the ecstasy of anticipation. 
A broken little sigh from her mother 
brought her back with a start to the un- 
tidy, ill-lit room, with its open folding 
bed, its tables and chairs littered with 
newspapers, unmended clothes, cracked 
china and kitchenware, and even her 
own stained and mangled slippers. Her 
mother, in a torn and faded wrapper, 
her face cadaverous without its make- 
up, her stiff yellow hair in curl papers, 
sat still gazing stupidly at the letter in 
her hand. Mrs. Harcourt, aroused by 
the silence, noticed her daughter’s glance 
roving about the room. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, jumping up 
quickly, “fancy me forgetting! Mrs. 
Sutton had clam chowder for supper, 
and she sent some up. It was so good 
I saved a bit for you. I'll have it 
heated up in half a second!” _ 


Mrs, Hale met Elaine at Clairbridge 
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station in the vivid blue-and-whiteness 
of that looked-for Sunday morning. 
She led her to where a sleigh was wait- 
ing for them, its sleek, high-bred horses 
twitching nervously to the unaccus- 
tomed jingle of their belled harness. 

“They’re all at church,” said Mrs. 
Hale. “That gives you a chance to rest 
up at home before you must meet them.” 
And she beguiled the ride to Gravaine 
Manor with short, pithy histories of 
each of the guests. 

The manor itself was somewhat dis- 
appointing to Elaine when at last she 
saw it. The grounds were so exten- 
sive and beautiful that she had ex- 
pected one of those anomalies that stood 
for wealth and elegance in those days, 
ombining Romanesque cupolas with 
Elizabethan gables, all mounted upon a 
cluttering base of slender colonial col- 
umns and balustrades. Though the 
house had been built in the sixties, and 
possessed all the earmarks of its period, 
it managed to be both dignified and 
pleasing to the eye. In spite of its man- 
sard roof with wooden-lace edging, its 
unclassified columns with fretwork 
caps, it lived down its own disfiguring 
characteristics by the abundance and no- 
ble spacing of the finer ones, such as 
the long, clustered windows, the low, 
broad veranda, the generous. height and 
breadth of the walls, free from the usual 
attempt at towers. 

Elaine was rather dazed when she at 
last reached her room, dazed, but ever- 
joyed. The room 
vith her dreams 
—high-ceilinged, 
rather than 


character 
should be 
and grand 
There were 
flowers on her bureau, but these could 
not completely soften or dispel the air 
of prim, well-established dignity. 


was in 
of what it 
staid, 
luxurious. 


She removed her outdoor wraps and 
approached old-fashioned 


glass that stood near the window. 


the cheval 
She 


saw within it an extremely handsome 


girl with glowing cheeks, sunny hair that 


fell down over a white forehead, and 
happy, sparkling eyes. It did not mat- 
ter that her dress was not of the latest 
cut; its soft blue tone brought out sap- 
phire glints in the eyes above it, its sim- 
plicity emphasized the long lines of the 
graceful figure. 

She had been brought up to regard 
herself objectively in a mirror, and as 
she surveyed her reflection, her satis- 
faction was no ordinary conceit. 

“T shall act well,” she mused whim- 
sically. “I love this part.” 

She did not disappoint herself or 
her hosts, when, after church, the rest 
of the company met her in the drawing- 
room, introduced by Mrs. Hale. She 
liked their quiet, but cordial manner 
toward her. 

Mrs. Gravaine especially fascinated 
her. She was more like Roderick than 
Louise, though much like both. In her 
the suggestion of something Oriental 
was very striking, partly because of the 
neatness of her build and her spare 
gestures, and partly because of the 
rather stony placidity of her mien, But 
in spite of the formality of her manner 
and the quaint stiltedness of her greet- 
ing, Elaine felt that there was kind- 
ness and warmth back of her reserve. 
She was small and slight and dressed 
in mourning. On her thin-skinned, 
pink-nailed hand flashed a diamond or 
two, not conspicuously, yet as inevi- 
tably part of her composition as her re- 
fined, pinched-in nostrils. Elaine re- 
membered the time her own mother had 
worn diamonds, but so differently. 

Conversation turned again to music 
and Roderick’s songs. He brushed 
aside the mention of them, but less peev- 
ishly. He half promised to show them 
to Elaine, to let her judge whether 
they were worth the trial of her 
voice. 

Later that afternoon, Mrs. Hale, in 
one of those intimate little asides that 
did so much to make Elaine feel at her 
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ease, begged her not to let Roderick 
off with the promise alone. 

“T’ll play for you. Come over to the 
piano and stand beside me. Perhaps, 
if you sing some ‘other songs first, he 
may be more willing to let you try his,” 
she said. 

Elaine was rather taken aback at the 
diffidence this scheming implied, though 
she followed Mrs. Hale obediently. 
But when the latter fluttered the leaves 
of a song book, inquiring, loud enough 
for the other guests to hear, “Do you 
sing in German?” Elaine, with the self- 
confidence of assured 
pensed with subterfuges. 

“Yes, but I prefer to sing the songs 
Mr. Gravaine said I might try. Will 
you get them for me?” she added non- 
chalantly to Roderick. 

There was a moment’s silence, dur- 
ing which Mrs. Hale sat staring rue- 
fully at the notes on the keyboard. She 
was thinking how fond Roderick was 
of saying that he might be led, but 
never driven. 

Roderick gazed a moment at Elaine, 
who returned his glance impersonally, 
in the slight lift of her eyebrows a mild 
inquiry as to why her request was de- 
layed in the granting. Then he bowed 


success, dis- 


his head courteously and, with a queer 
hardening of his jaw, stepped over to 


the music cabinet. He unlocked a spe- 
cial drawer in this with a key which 
he took out of his pocket, and fetched 
Elaine a worn leather portfolio that 
was familiar only to his family and 
closest friends. 

Elaine received it from him with a 
smile which implied that she was grati- 
fied, but not overwhelmed by his ami- 
ablity. 

The songs were simple, but full of a 
piquant originality. Elaine was sur- 
prised to find them so good. His mod- 
had seemed unreal to her, and 
she had suspected it to be a cloak for 
inferior work. 

Elaine’s beautiful contralto voice and 


esty 
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histrionic charm transmitted to her audi- 
ence not only the songs, but her own 
delightful personality, and added to the 
effectiveness of the compositions. Mrs. 
Hale enjoyed the double triumph of the 
brother she worshiped and the new ac- 
quaintance for whom she had already a 
marked affection. Applause and admir- 
ing comments divided themselves 
equally between composer and _inter- 
preter. 

Roderick himself was silent, perhaps 
not wishing to seem enthusiastic about 
his own work. Elaine glanced over to 
where he was standing behind his 
mother’s chair. Mrs. Gravaine’s face, 
beneath its veil of immobility, showed 
pleasure that was real and deep-rooted, 
though restrained. Even as Elaine 
looked at him, Roderick’s unresponsive- 
ness died out, and in its place there 
kindled a brief, vivid flash of emotion. 
His self-command, returning, was so 
complete that Elaine concluded she had 
She did not 
disturb herself long with any thought 
of him. She happy in her 
dominance over her eager listeners. 

She dealt out her encores like queenly 
favors, deighing to consult with them in 
her choice of what to sing next—and 


next. 


imagined his agitation. 


was too 


They kept her busy for an hour. 
Once, half consciously, she sought about 
the room for Roderick, whom _ she 
missed among those who clamored so 
flatteringly for her to continue. She 
saw that he had moved to the far end 
of the room beyond the glow of the 
early lit piano lamp. He stood near a 
window, his arms folded, the delicate 
lines of ‘his austere, but almost wom- 
anly, profile silhouetted against the fad- 
ing yellow twilight. His haughty ex- 
clusiveness, the forbidding stiffness of 
his averted body, suggested a sort of 
exalted sulkiness. Was he offended 
because she dared to sing Gounod and 
Schubert as well as Gravaine? 

She began to take a keener interest 
in this moody young man. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Partly because she was not sure of 
the proper time to appear before dinner 
and partly because the elegance of the 
great drawing-room hypnotized and 
drew her even in its firelit emptiness, 
Elaine, who had dressed quickly, 
strayed downstairs before the others. 
She threw herself into a fringed velvet 
chair before the fire and, with a cat’s 
vain complacency, watched the glow 
and shimmer on her satin slipper and her 
silk gown. 

She permitted herself to dream for 
a few luxurious moments not only that 
she need not go back to-morrow to the 
sordid room she knew as home, but that 
this whole house was hers, with its 
grandeur, its wide-flung grounds, its 
rich rooms, its innumerable servants. 

Suddenly she became aware of some 
one else in the room. She sat bolt up- 
right, and Roderick Gravaine moved 
toward her out of the shadows. 

“Do you, too, like to be alone?” he 
asked, 

His voice was so friendly and dif- 
ferent that even the sight of him in the 
full light of the leaping flames but half 
convinced her that she had 
taken some one else for him. 

“Yes,” she answered mechanically 
and could not think how to add to this 
to keep it from sounding curt. 


not mis- 


He filled the pause by approaching 
and leaning upon the mantel shelf above 


her. He seemed constrained, but not 
hurt by her terseness. 

“One must have spiritual resources 
to be able to enjoy solitude,” he de- 
clared at length sententiously, adroitly 
including -himself in his compliment. 
“You have a rich imagination. I can 
see that by the way you sang my songs.” 

‘Thank you.” 

“On the 
was a 


contrary—thank you.” 
in his 
“I never expected to have them 
interpreted so beautifully.” 


There strange vibration 


voice, 
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“Why, Mr. Gravaine—I e 

She broke off, somewhat stunned by 
the unexpectedness of his praise. Her 
innate honesty, moreover, was in tur- 
moil. The songs had seemed to her so 
free from complexities that she began 
to doubt whether she had understood 
them fully, after all. She thought it due 
to her conscience to tell him so, but tact 
warned her that it was due to his van- 
ity not to. He remained silent, and 
she looked up at him wonderingly. 

Though his face, all but his chin and 
a thin, pointed, rather comic wedge of 
his nose, was in deep shadow, she real- 
ized with a shock what it would have 
taken a less sophisticated girl a month 
to discover. He was in love with her! 

The wave of triumph passed, but sub- 
consciously all her powers rushed to aid 
her to stimulate his admiration. She 
did not even stop long enough to ask 
herself whether she wanted it—whether 
she reciprocated it in the least. 

She continued to speak of his work, 
venturing a few mild criticisms. She 
pleaded with him not to give it up, and 
won from him the admission that he 
had not done so entirely. Then she 
voiced a desire to hear him play his 
violin. 

“Do you think you could be as keen 
a critic as you have been of the songs ?” 
he asked. 

She thought for a moment that he 
was jesting, twitting her because she 
had been fulsome in her praise. But 
his face was very serious. Was he so 
sensitive as to magnify the bad and 
discount all the good in comments on 
his work? And to resent But that 
would be insufferable! She could 
hardly believe it of him. None the less, 
she proceeded with caution. 

“| know good playing,” she answered 
evasively. 

“y lo , 
night ?” 

“No, my play is closed.” 

“Why not stay here a few days? 


you have to act to-morrow 
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My sister is to be here a fortnight. 
There’s no reason why you should hurry 
home, is there?” 

The warm luxury of the room swam 
through Elaine’s head, and the studied 
evenness of his voice seemed to add a 
pleasant languor to her body. The 
promise of rich ease for a week, to- 
gether with the delightful excitement 
of his repressed, but evident, infatua- 
tion, captivated her. 

“TI have a sort of appointment with 
Littmann,” she murmured dreamily. 
“With whom?” 

“Littmann, The 
know.” 

“Can’t it wait? 
in again to act?” 

The necessity seemed indeed small at 
this distance from her mother. A 
shadow crossed her forehead. 

“Mother may need me. She is not 
very well.” 

“But a week? It will be a rest for 
you. She ought not mind, And if she 
is ill, I know a splendid nurse whom 
mother had. I'll phone to her to-mor- 
row for you x 

“Oh, dear no! 
as all that!” 
alarm. “It’s 
worry.” 

“Not if you let her know you are 
well and comfortable here. You can 
telephone her every day.” 

“She has no telephone.” 

“At the Marlborough ?” 

“We're—we're not there now. 
is—mother is staying with 
friends.” 

“Then surely she doesn’t need you. 
Do write.” 

“You'd all get 
me.” 

“Let us judge for ourselves. 
is already very fond of you.” 

“But your mother?” 

“She’s been attracted to 
quickly than to any one 
known,” 


manager, you 


Must you start right 


1 


Mother isn’t so ill 
Elaine flushed in her 


just that she might 


That 


some 


fearfully tired of 


Louise 


more 
ever 


you 
I’ve 


“Then surely now is the time for me 
to leave—retire in the midst of my 
popularity. That's the safest maxim 
for an actress!” 

He did not answer her instantly. She 
attributed this to his disapproval of 
her levity. She wondered whether his 
pride was balking at having to urge 
her to remain. 

“Tt play for 
offered at last. 

His features were blotted in shadows, 
his voice, as usual, smooth and 
well mastered, but was acute 
enough to realize the cost of what he 
was laying at her feet. 

“Then [ll stay.”. She raised her 
smiling face, her eyes bright with sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

His body 
confession of 
dured. 
compunctions about learning so much 
from him against his will. 

“Shall I be so easily bribed not to 
leave the stage when I try to retire, 
1 wonder?” she speculated playfully. 

“Are you so fond of acting?” he 
again heard that 
note of disapprobation in his 


you if you'll stay,” he 


was 
she 


slackened perceptibly—a 
the strain he had en- 
Elaine, noticing this, had some 


demanded, and she 

faint 

voice. 
ad ig 

“You wouldn’t give it up?” 

She stared steadily at the fire and 
smiled, a slow, quiet smile. 

“Yes, I would give it up.” 

He withdrew his arm from the man- 
tel with a quick, nervous jerk. Then 
he turned abruptly away from her. 

“Tt’s time we had some light here,” 
he said, crossing to the bell. She re- 
mained silently smiling at the fire. 

That the big bed in the 
high-ceilinged room, she thought over 
this scene and wondered at herself. 
Nothing was clearer to her than that 
she was not in love with Roderick, yet 
it thrilled her to think that he was in 
love with her. When, after supper, 
they had changed to warm, bulky, out- 


night, in 
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door clothes in order to toboggan un- 
der the moon, she had observed his ten- 
dency to keep near her. Once, when 
there had been an upset in the snow, he 
had helped her to her feet by taking 
both her hands. And on the last slide 
down, he had sat behind her and stead- 
ied her with his hand upon her arm. 
Indoors, with the other guests about, he 
hardly seemed to see her. 

In retrospect, his stealth and caution 
should have been either amusing or an- 
noying, but they were neither. She 
had often been admired by men, and 
some of the bolder spirits of her moth- 
er’s world had attempted to court her. 
Even here, Harold Farleigh was con- 
fessedly her victim, too, following her 
about with open adoration on his hand- 
some face. Yet none of these others 
had ever awakened in her any emotion 
save passing boredom, if not slight dis- 
gust. It had remained for Roderick 
Gravaine, with*his exasperating vanity 
and petulance, to claim her attention 
ind fascinate her imagination. 

Like all girls, she had had her dreams 
of love and marriage. In her early 
teens, they had been inseparable in her 
thoughts. Later, in a kind of revul- 

on, marriage had stood in opposition 
to the art she adored. She expected to 
fall in love—she believed all great art- 
ists had to—but marry—never! 

\nd now 

Suppose he had slipped into a pro- 
posal there in the firelight! 

She was not at all sure her answer 
vould have been no, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Elaine was prevailed upon to stay 
the week, the happiest week in her life, 
she reflected on the train that carried 
her home in the gloomy drizzle of the 


Monday morning ending it. It had 
been a taste of what she had yearned 
all her life to possess. 

Through the genial opulence of the 


days, like a fiery copper thread, ran 
the memory of Roderick Gravaine. 
Strangely enough, though he had so 
pressingly begged ‘her to stay, his pres- 
ence had been fitful and fleeting. He 
had played his violin for her Monday 
night, and she had been forced to ac- 
knowledge with sincerity the astonish- 
ing mastery of his touch. There had 
been something warm and yielding that 
night in the way he had listened to 
her when she had begged him to re- 
move his light from under its bushel 
—to give the world his expression of 
the world’s loveliness. As she looked 
back now, she was a bit disconcerted 
to remember that that first night she 
had been nearer to him than at any 
subsequent time. 

The next day he had avoided her so 
pointedly that even Mrs. Hale had no- 
ticed it and had felt the necessity of 
remarking on it. 

“He’s queer,” she had explained 
lightly. “I suppose it’s his tempera- 
ment, The Gravaines were all like 
that. They carried their grouchiness 
down the line as a family tradition, 
as if it were something to be proud 
of. Being one of our chief character- 
istics made it so for us, for we are a 
vain crowd, you she added 
rather flippantly. “Mother pays hom- 
age at the shrine of father’s pedigree 
because it’s the only one in America 
a generation or two longer than her 
own. Talk about Chinese ancestor 
worship !’” 

“Why shouldn’t one be proud of 
one’s descent?” Elaine had asked, the 
more defensively because she had no 
family tree of her own. Nor did she 
grieve now in the memory of the im- 
plied lie. Everything within her 
claimed kinship with these high-bred 
people. 

Roderick’s ‘“queerness” was _ not 
all inherited temperament. Before 
long something in his manner when he 
looked at her, which he did infrequently 


know,” 
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and with obvious unwillingness, gave 
away his secret. He was trying to 
conquer his love for her. He was 
afraid of her. 

She smiled to herself reminiscently 
as she thought of it. She did not love 
him, so she could smile, with a pleas- 
ure that partook both of charity and 
of contempt. On the whole, she liked 
him, but his moodiness, his priggish 
conceit, and a certain lack of originality 
in him tended to irritate her and pre- 
vent her from bringing to him the com- 
plete trust and respect on which she 
found it essential to base her ideal 
love. Yet though at one moment some- 
thing definitely mean in her hoped he 
would propose to her so that she might 
have the satisfaction of rejecting his 
offer, something else equally mean in 
her wished that tie would propose so 
that she might accept him—accept a 
Gravaine and all he stood for. 

Well, he had not proposed, and here 
she was returning home after a flaw- 
less week. 

Because of the rain, she was not 
dressed to call on a manager, so she 
did not carry out her original plan of 
stopping in to see Littmann on her 
way, but went straight home. 

To her surprise, the sound of her 
footsteps in the hall did not bring her 
mother to the door as usual. She had 
written home what time she might be 
expected, but as she unlocked her door, 
she heard no sounds within. She con- 
cluded that her mother had gone out 
in spite of the rain, perhaps to buy 
some tidbit for lunch to celebrate her 
home-coming. The thought struck 
sharply at her heart, yet somehow 
lighted a spark of impatience in her. 

The spark flared brighter as, with the 
doorknob under her gloved hand, she 
surveyed the murky, disordered room 
her mother had left behind her, The 
folding bed spilled its crumpled contents 
about with lavish abandon. There were 
the rem@ins‘of food on the table, and 
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a small pitcher lay on its side in a pool 
of pale-blue milk. The bureau was in 
a chaotic state, and on the crest of its 
untidiness rode a hideous heap of gold- 
colored human hair, tangled up in an 
untidy pin-cushion. Discarded clothes 
were tumbled over several chairs, and 
on one sprawled a soiled pair of cor- 
sets. 

Suddenly—perhaps it was the sight 
of the clothes—Elaine caught her 
breath with her first premonition that 
something was wrong. She stepped 
swiftly into the room. Lying out of 
sight of any one at the door, between 
the bed and the bureau, was a grotesque 
heap of distorted humanity. 

With a suppressed cry, Elaine cast 
off her heavy cape and lifted the thin, 
but singularly heavy, figure in her 
strong young arms and laid it upon 
the bed. She knew enough to feel for 
her mother’s pulse, and when she real- 
ized that it still was beating, her first 
impulse was to throw herself upon the 
flat breast of the unconscious woman 
and weep her hysterical relief. But 
training and natural self-control stood 
her in better stead. She tried a few 
of the remedies for fainting that she 
had learned in her college course in 
hygiene, but found them of no avail, 
so she gave them up and ran swiftly 
downstairs to ask Mrs. Sutton, the 
landlady, to send for a doctor. 

She managed to array her mother in 
a clean bed jacket and to brush the 
poor, faded hair back neatly before 
the doctor arrived. He was a bald, 
rosy, heavily mustached man of middle 
age, of that school who believe that 
doctors should demand all trust and no 
intelligence from their patients. He 
wrote out prescriptions and used the 
word “cardiac,” with the evident in- 
tention of impressing Elaine without 
enlightening her. 

He told her that her mother would 
recover from this attack, but might 
expect others. In one of them, even- 
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tually, her heart would cease to act. 
She needed care, good food, fresh air, 
with no exertion and no worry. 

Elaine went out with him to buy the 
medicine, 

“T shall be back to-morrow,” he told 
her as they went down the stoop. 
“Hadn’t I better send you in a nurse?” 

“Oh, doctor!” gasped Elaine in dis- 
may. “Can’t I attend to her myself? 
We couldn’t afford a nurse.” 

He looked at her a moment. 

“Why don’t you send your mother to 
a hospital?” he asked, not unkindly. 
“If you object to the public ward, I 
could get her in a semi-private room, 
with two or three others sharing the 
expense of the nurse.” 

“No, Dll manage,” objected Elaine 
quickly. She knew how deeply her 
mother detested hospitals. “She’ll be 
so much happier at home.” 

Her mother was well enough to speak 
faintly when Elaine got back. She lay, 
a puzzled, resentful figure, too weak 
to express properly her disappointment 
over her behavior at her daughter’s 
home-coming. Mrs. Sutton, who had 
gone on guard at her bedside with the 
stern, determined kindness of the over- 
worked, gave Elaine a brief account 
of her mother’s attempt to get up again, 
so as not to frighten her daughter by 
apparent illness. 

“I tol’ her she’d frighten you a lot 
more if she wuz a corpse when you got 
back,” she concluded succinctly. “It 
wuz bad enough all week, with her 
draggin’ herself about the place fit to 
die, an’ her all alone.” 

The full seriousness of the situation 
came to Elaine some time later, when 
her mother had dropped into a sound 
sleep. She thought over the doctor’s 
words. 


Rest, care, good food, no worry 


—and what else? At any rate, it was 
a hopeless prescription. 

For one brief instant, Elaine com- 
pared her own frail mother with that 
lardy aristocrat at Clairbridge, Rod- 
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erick Gravaine’s mother, who was Mrs. 
Harcourt’s senior by. at least ten years. 
If only some of the orderly peace that 
she enjoyed were theirs! 

She caught herself dreaming and put 
a quick stop to it. All her past for- 
bade such soft indulgences. Instead, 
she hunted out her mother’s purse and, 
with her own in her lap, went through 
some practical reckoning. She had 
squandered fifteen dollars on her week 
of pleasure. She had less than twenty 
dollars of her salary left. Her moth- 
er’s whole fortune, apart from her 
debts, was not quite eight dollars more. 
There was the doctor’s bill to look 
forward to, and even if she got an 
engagement immediately, about three 
weeks of rehearsals with no pay. 

There was no time to waste. She 
put away the money and dressed her- 
self with care. Then she called on 
Mrs. Sutton to keep watch on her 
mother again and went out to present 
herself at the offices of Samuel Litt- 
mann. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Elaine had not been around to the 
managers since she had gone with her 
mother in the old days. Her last en- 
gagement had come through some 
friend who had been trying to help 
Mrs. Harcourt. Therefore, her pres- 
ent experience was not without nov- 
elty. She looked about her at the anx- 
ious faces of her companions and saw 
in their swift, suspicious glances the 
expectant humility of dogs waiting to 
be fed. It hurt her to be one of them, 
but she salved her pride with the 
thought that she, at least, had had a 
definite invitation to come. 

“Mr. Littmann is out of town,” said 
the boy in charge of the outer office. 
His voice was coarse and had an im- 
pertinent inflection, and he always 
spoke for the whole room to hea», 

“But he said ” began Elaine. 
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“Sorry. That don’t bring him back. 
What’s the name? Will he know it?” 

Elaine drew out a card and scrib- 
bled on the back of it. 

“You said you wanted to see me,” 
she wrote. “I’ve come, and the boy 
says you are out.” 

The boy took it and read it brazenly. 

“Oh, you’re Miss Harcourt,” he said 
suavely. “You was to uv come in last 
Monday. He told me about you. He 
was expectin’ you all last week. He’s 
went to Chicago this week, and he ain’t 
goin’ to be back till Friday. Shall I 
make an appointment for you for 
then ?” 

“TIs—isn’t there some one else I could 
see?’ stammered Elaine despairingly. 

“T guess he’d want to see you. him- 
self,” answered the boy with a famil- 
iar shrug. ‘You’d better wait.” 

“Next Friday?” hesitated Elaine. 

“That’s when he’ll be back.” 

Elaine turned away. She could not 
afford to waste a whole week like that. 
The idea came to her to try agencies 
and other managers. It was not un- 
likely that her criticisms had had an 
effect on others besides Littmann. 

“Well,” she said loftily, and drew 
her cape closer with a regal gesture, 
“I’m not sure whether I'll be back Fri- 
day. I can’t really promise to keep 
myself free for Mr. Littmann.” 

She started immediately on her 
round of other managers and left her 
name with some agencies. The inci- 
dents of Littmann’s office repeated 
thernselves with little variation and with 
nothing like the same encouragement, 
as she continued her quest, day after 
day, for the rest of the week. Friday 
morning she went back to Littmann, 
weak and discouraged. Her mother 
was now well enough to dismiss the 
doctor. She scouted his prophecies 
that she would need him again if she 
were not more mindful of herself, 
and rose that morning, dressed herself, 
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rouged her sunken cheeks into a 
ghastly parody of health, and declared 
that, now his visits were over, she was 
feeling entirely herself again. Elaine’s 
judgment was weakened by worry, and 
she was glad enough to believe her. 
Their slim capital could not stand any 
extravagance in doctor’s calls. Yet she 
Was quite sure of Littmann, and she 
knew that she could ask for an ad- 
vance on her first week’s salary. She 
expected this to be big enough to tide 
them with reasonable comfort over the 
rehearsals, 

The office boy recognized her with 
almost offensive friendliness, but his 
cheerful “Yeah, this time he’s in. 
You’re in luck!” fell upon grateful 
ears. : 

In a few minutes she was sitting 
in Littmann’s office, noticing how much 
stouter and coarser he looked in full 
daylight, and how much colder and 
more critical his keen glance had grown 
as it traveled appraisingly, but with 
remarkable swiftness, from her hat to 
her shoes. 

“You’re too late,” he said without 
preface. ‘We were going to give you 
the lead in Warren’s show. It was 
written for Alice Tremaine, but she 
got her back up over something and 
refused to go on with it. We wanted 
to teach her a lesson, but she came 
back of her own accord. Apologized, 
and opens in Philadelphia Monday 
night.” 

“Next Monday?’ Elaine’s eyes 
smarted. Then she flushed indignantly, 
for she knew of Alice Tremaine’s pop- 
ularity and the drawing power of her 
name alone. “Yes, but if I’d got it 
and Miss Tremaine had come back, 
you wouldn’t have hesitated to ship me 
in her faver.” 

He shrugged coolly, playing with his 
paper cutter. She interpreted his si- 
lence to mean that he thought the 
chance to show what she could do 
would have been worth something. 


, 
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“Mr. Littmann, please give me an- 
other chance.” 

“Bad time just now, my dear. 
ing going on to speak of.” 

“Oh, there must be something! [ll 
take anything. I assure you, I’d con- 
sider it a great privilege to take even 
a small part in one of your companies. 
Or couldn’t I play Miss Tremaine’s 
part on the road?” 

His flickering eyelash answered her 
in the affirmative, but his words were 


discouraging, 


Noth- 


“We're not sending out a road com- 
pany till we see what the show 
in New York,” he declared. 
you want to wait- x 

“How long?” 

“About the first of April.” 

She grew pale and bit her lip. 

“I can’t wait,” she replied quietly. 
“T’ve got to have work now.” 

Again he scrutinized her sharply, 
then reached casually for some papers. 
His gesture was as much a sign of dis- 
missal as if he had said good-by. She 
But the vision of the crowded 
agencies and of her mother’s feeble- 
ness turned her back from the door, de- 
termined not to lose out. 

“Mr, Littmann, I'd do a maid’s part.” 

“Are you so hard up?” 
with a little smile. There 
thing awkward about that 
gave her courage to go on. 

“Terribly. You liked my work—you 
said so,” she pleaded 


does 
“But if 


rose, 


he asked, 
was 
smile 


some- 
that 


“Yes, it was good.” 
“Well, isn’t it 
small part, 


worth giving me a 
to keep track of me?” 

He paused, then nodded meditatively. 

“But you want a full-sized salary 
with your small part that enables us 
to keep track of you,” he suggested. 

“T don’t. I'll take anything. I'll take 
less than I got before,” exclaimed Elaine 
eagerly. 

“How much was that?” 

“Thirty-five dollars.” 
spired to tell the truth. 


She was in- 
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He did not look at her; he seemed 
only half attentive, and rather too 
steeped in his own affairs, as he again 
reached for his papers, but the same 
awkward smile pursed his lips and 
played faintly about the outer corners 
of his eyes. 

“Report at the Orpheum Theater 
Monday morning at ten-thirty for re- 
hearsal. Ask for me if you don’t see 
me, and, mind you, no kicking if you 
find your part is only a couple of sides,” 
he said. 

She clenched her hands to check her 
hysterical delight, and after briefly 
thanking him, went out past the office 
boy, who, judging by her starry eyes, 
believed that she had been converted 
into leading lady at the very least. 

The streets themselves looked differ- 
ent to her as she hurried home, hug- 
ging her good news. A week ago, the 
old salary would have seemed paltry 
to her, but now she was uplifted to 
think that she was going to act—for 
something less. She ran up the stoop 
and down the hollow-sounding hall and 
threw open the door, which was kept 
unlocked her mother’s illness. 
Then she stood on the threshold, star- 
ing, amazement and horror contesting 
with each other for precedence in her 
face, 


since 


Her mother, bedizened with paint 
and cosmetics, her false hair actually 
rowdy in the rakish carelessness with 
which it had been pinned on, clad in 
a gay, cheap silk wrapper of some for- 
mer period, its lace and ribbons dingy 
and creased, sat chattering vivaciously 
with a slim, dark youth, the lift of 
whose chin was the epitome of haughty 
reserve. 
now!” cried her 
“This is Mr. Gra 


Don’t you 


“Here’s Elaine 
mother in delight. 
child. 


vaine, 
him ?’ 


recognize 
, 


Elaine, half stunned, bowed con- 


strainedly. For the first time, she faced 
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the gap that lay between her and the 
things she desired most in life. 

“T inquired at the Marlborough for 
you, and, strangely enough, they 
weren’t able to give me any informa- 
tion. Then I asked at the theater 
where you played before, and they sent 
me here.” He spoke smoothly. 

“Yes,” said Elaine huskily. ‘You've 
met my mother ?” 

“Yes.” He inclined his head toward 
that person courteously. “I’m sorry to 
hear from her that she’s been ill.” 

“T was telling him, dearie, how I 
don’t trust doctors,” chirped her 
mother. “I feel so much better now 
since mine don’t come any more.” 

“Was—did—did you want to see me 
specially—or—or was this just a visit?” 
asked Elaine, breaking an excruciating 
lull. 

“A visit,” answered Roderick 
vaguely. He kept his eyes averted, and 
she noticed swiftly his pallor, the 
quiver of his nostril, and the slight 
tremor of the hand that held his hat 
and stick. 

“I’m sorry I was out. I’ve just suc- 
ceeded in seeing a manager and getting 
an engagement.” She spoke against 
silence. 

“Oh, Elaine!” shrieked her mother, 
and fell back in her chair, trembling 
with excitement. “That dear Litt- 
mann! I’m so glad! I could hug 
him!” 

Roderick’s chin was raised, and 
drawn in a little more. 

“It’s a very small part, mammy, with 
a very small salary, but it’s something.” 

“Small?” Some of her mother’s de- 
light melted. 

“I must go,” interposed Roderick 
suddenly. “I had hoped—you would 
come to lunch with me, but I see you 
want to be with your mother, to share 
your good news with her. Perhaps 
another time. Good-by.” 

He bent slightly over Mrs. Har- 
court’s hand and over Elaine’s, still 


without meeting the latter’s glance. 
Through her glove, Elaine felt his 
bared hand icy cold. She went with 
him to the front door, but neither said 
anything beside the conventional, 
supplementary “Good-by.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


For two months, Elaine played her 
little part in Littmann’s play. It was 
not a maid’s part, and it was four sides, 
but for an ambitious actress this is 
nothing. The play had been rehears- 
ing two weeks when she went into it, 
so she was soon acting and drawing 
her salary, Her joy that first Satur- 
day night, when she found that “less” 
than her former salary was really five 
dollars more, would have satisfied Litt- 
mann had he seen it. It was a small 
enough bit of generosity. Some said 
of him that it was merely part of his 
business methods to cultivate gratitude, 
but on the whole it was delicately done 
and it was for such things that he was 
trusted and well liked. 

He had an agreeable habit, too, of 
remembering his promises. In the mid- 
dle of March, the road company went 
into rehearsal of “With the Tide,” 
Alice Tremaine’s play. Littmann gave 
Elaine her chance in it, and arranged 
that she need not lose a day’s acting 
while she was rehearsing. Her salary 
jumped to a hundred dollars a week. 
With this money, she rented a tiny 
apartment for her mother, and secured 
a maid for her. She wanted her 
mother to go to a private hospital for 
the summer, instead, but the idea was 
so repugnant to Mrs. Harcourt, and 
the little apartment had taken so deep 
a hold on her fancy, that Elaine gave 
in to her. 

One hot day in July, the -inevitable 
occurred. Mrs, Harcourt was stricken 
with a bad heart attack. Elaine was 
telegraphed for, and came on from 
Cincinnati. Following the doctor’s 
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command, she broke up her housekeep- 
ing, dismissed the maid, and saw her 
mother established in an excellent san- 
atorium. She lost nearly a week’s act- 
ing this way, but Littmann was sympa- 
thetic. 

In the beginning of August, the road 
company was disbanded. Littmann, 
however, spoke of having another part 
in view for Elaine in September. She 
had lived with economy on the road 
and had managed to save, so she pro- 
cured a cheap room for herself, not 
tar from the sanatorium in which her 
mother was being cared for. 

Mrs. Harcourt did not recover prop- 
erly from her second attack. The poor 
little woman battled feebly through a 
very hot spell in August, and then one 
evening, as Elaine sat beside her read- 
ing aloud from a theatrical weekly, she 
sighed her last so quietly that Elaine 
had been reading to the deaf ears of 
the dead some minutes before she real- 
ized what had happened. 

She overwhelmed by the 
denness of her bereavement, 


was sud- 
and over- 
come by the vastness of her loneliness. 
Death taught her what life had con- 
cealed from her so mercifully—that she 
had never really loved her mother. Her 
grief was profitless regret. As often 
happens, she sorrowed less for her own 
less than for what the dead had lost 
in dying, and for what the dead had 
missed in life. 

“Shabby from start to finish,” she 
whispered to herself, choking back a 
sob. “My poor, poor littlke mammy! 
All her gold was tinsel—even me!” 
funeral 
It took place from pub- 
lic parlors, and to it came a few peo- 
ple who had her 
kind-hearted, 
low folk, who wept readily at the sight 
of the whom 
they could not have identified unaided. 
had had a hard summer of 
nervous strain, undernourishment, and 


The horror of her mother’s 
haunted her. 


1 10! er on 


shal- 


known 


the stage, sincere, 


casket, 


stranger in the 


Elaine 


feverish travel. It was only natural 
that she should break down. Littmann, 
who had advanced money to pay for 
the funeral, did all he could for her 
now. He visited her once, spending 
three minutes of his precious time at 
her bedside in the hospital. Another 
time he sent flowers to her. But he 
could not be expected to hold up the 
opening of his new play on her account. 
In September, after a miserable week 
in bed, she read in the paper of re- 
hearsals begun on Sam Littmann’s new- 
est production, “The Gift Horse.” “In 
the will be and so forth. 
She cried low-spiritedly and had vi- 
sions of never getting well again. 

Then came a letter from Ethel Bur- 
roughs, forwarded by Littmann. 
Ethel had not seen Elaine since 
one brief glimpse of her when she 
had been playing her small part in 
Littmann’s company in New York. 
They had exchanged but two letters, 
but the news of her friend’s trouble, 
of which she had just heard, had kin- 
dled all Ethel’s latent affection and in- 
terest. 

“What are you doing? Where are 
you? Are you all alone? Couldn't 
you come to me for a while until you 
are settled? My mother would be so 
glad to do anything for you to lighten 
your sorrow.” 

So wrote Ethel from her big, quiet 
house in New York, only a mile or 





cast 


two from the cold, clean, busy public 
ward in the hospital, where Elaine lay. 

The blithe pride which had walked 
her through the snow in satin slippers 
Elaine wrote in a 
shaken, quivering hand and told her 
friend how The next 
Gay brought Ethel to the hospital, and 
the day after the 
drove up to carry 


was gone now. 


it was with her. 


Burroughs’ coupé 
the com- 
fort and privacy of a real home. 

“T understand now why mother hated 
hospitals,” said Elaine to Ethel 
could no more explain further than het 


Elaine to 


but 
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mother could. In many ways she un- 
derstood her mother better now; she 
was closer to her than she had ever 
been in life. 

Mrs. Burroughs’ motherliness had an 
indefinable quality, something both 
warm and yet to some degree unap- 
proachable. There was dignity in her 
affection, even for Ethel, her youngest 
child. It had a soothing effect upon 
the tired Elaine, whose overstrung 
nerves would have responded painfully 
to anything more emotional. She liked 
to lie relaxed in the big bed, conscious 
of the beautiful lines of her room, the 
long, straight folds of the curtains, the 
spare, well-proportioned pictures, the 
mantel with its large, simple ornaments. 
It gave her the sense of both space 
and peacefulness, The quiet servants 
who came in at intervals might have 
been part of the furniture rather than 
human entities. Ethel, young, warm- 
hearted, and exuberant, completed the 
charm. 


Almost hourly, Elaine grew better. 
In three days she was up, clad in a 
soft black silk dress that was a gift 


from Mrs. Burroughs. The gold of 
her hair, the whiteness of her skin, 
the shadowed depths of her dark-blue 
eyes, her ethereal slimness, were all en- 
hanced by the somber simplicity of her 
mourning. Even Mr. Burroughs, a si- 
lent, unobservant man, noticed and re- 
marked on her beauty after she had left 
them that night to go to bed. 

Ethel smiled with a sort of glowing 
triumph as if she herself were being 
praised. She sent her mother a swift, 
secret glance. 

“T hope she’ll be as beautiful to-mor- 
row night,” she said. 

She did not tell Elaine next day that 
they were to have a dinner guest, nor, 
apparently, had she warned tle guest 
of Elaine’s presence. She had spoken 
very little to Elaine about the Gra- 
vaines, divining from Elaine’s own reti- 
cence that there was something un- 


desirable in the subject. But she had 
been one of the first to note Roderick’s 
former interest in her friend, and was 
romantically anxious to see it ripen. 

She watched them both when Elaine 
came unsuspiciously and unexpectedly 
into the room, She saw Roderick rise 
and grow pale, staring as if some out- 
side force were focusing his eyes on 
Elaine against his will. Elaine stopped 
at the door and drew back a little. The 
ghost of a little cockney woman, plas- 
tered with rouge, grotesque in half- 
soiled silk and lace and ribbons, seemed 
to stand relentlessly between them. 

At last they moved slowly toward 
each other, greeting each other like 
two people but distantly acquainted. 
Elaine extended her thin hand with 
an indistinct murmur. Roderick 
bowed over it in silence, and the for- 
mality seemed to release him from his 
spell. 

“T am sorry to see—you—you have 
had trouble,” he said, with just the 
right modulation of sympathy in his 
voice. 

“My mother,” answered Elaine. 

Ethel, listening, noted an astonish- 
ing bitterness in her tone. 

“Accept my sympathy.” He flushed 
slightly, and turned from her. 

Their constraint convinced Ethel 
that there had been something between 
them—that Roderick had proposed and 
been rejected. For Elaine seemed more 
at ease than he was, in spite of his 
usual poise. 

Elaine, in fact, was letting herself 
float along on unanalyzed sensations, 
mostly pleasurable, as is the habit of 
happy convalescents. Never more than 
usually introspective, she did not try 
to fathom now the reasons for many 
quaint reactions at the sight of Rod- 
erick. She did not hate or despise him 
for having abruptly gone out of her 
life, frightened by the sight of her 
mother—the stock from which she 
came. She remembered Mrs, Hale’s 


’ 
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ironical description of the “Chinese 
ancestor worship” of the Gravaines. 

When dinner was over, Ethel con- 
trived to leave them alone together 
in the music room. 

“You have been ill,” Roderick said 
after a slight pause, moving toward 
her and speaking in a lowered voice in 
which she could detect an unwonted 
unsteadiness. 

“Ves,” she answered. 

“What was the matter?” 

“Overwork—and not eating enough.” 

“Not eating He caught his 
breath. “You don’t mean you couldn’t 
afford “ 

“No, no—I had a part all summer, 
and good pay.” She smiled almost 
drowsily; she liked the glint that had 
come into his eyes, and the convulsive 
rigidity of his body at the ‘thought of 
her poverty. 

“Was it worry about your mother?” 
he asked at length. 

“Partly.” 

He was silent and awkward, as if 
once more the ugly memory of her 
mother intruded between them. Then 
he spoke impulsively : 

“May I come—to see you again?” 

“You are visiting Ethel.” 

“I'd like to call on you.” 

“Soon I shall be going back to work.” 

“Acting ?” 

“As soon as Mr, Littmann finds me 
a part.” 

“But——” He abruptly. 
His sensitiveness to the approach of 
other people amounted to a talent. 

Ethel appeared at the door. 

“Elaine, are you too tired to sing 
us one of Roderick’s songs? Just one 
for mother to hear, now that Roderick 
himself is here to accompany you.” 

“I haven’t the notes,” objected Rod 
erick. 

“] have. Louise sent me a copy of 
my favorite—‘Eyes, Calm Beside 
Thee.” Ethel began to look through 
the music in the cabinet. 


stopped 


“JT don’t remember that one,” said 
Elaine. 

“I don’t think you saw it. 
Roderick wrote lately,” 
Ethel. 

“I should like to sing it,” declared, 
Elaine. 

“It’s Browning at his youngest,” com- 
mented Roderick immovably. “The 
music does not improve it. but if you 
want to sing, J shall be glad to play.” 

She stood above him at the piano, 


It’s one 
answered 


-watching the bend and turn of his head 


and the tense power of his slim fingers 
on the keys. Something about his 
proximity, the knowledge of the secret 
he fought so passionately to hide, ex- 
hilarated and inspired her. She sang 
well, 

CHAPTER X. 

Three days afterward, a letter came 
from Littmann asking Elaine, if she 
were well enough to work, to call at 
his offices in regard to a part in a new 
comedy, At first Ethel begged her 
friend not to consider this offer, but 
Elaine, whose pride had sprouted again 
with the graduai return of her health, 
could not permit herself to acquiesce 
in an indefinite extension of her visit. 
Moreover, she was afraid of offending 
Littmann and losing his interest and 
friendship. 

“T’ll go down and see what the part 
is like,” she compromised at last. “I 
needn’t feel I have to take it. But, 
Ethel dear, I must look forward, you 
know.” 

“Let me do that for you,” answered 
Ethel enigmatically. 

“What do you mean?” 
looked at her sharply, and 
flushed. 

“T mean—you—you must get strong 
first—good and strong. I don’t think 
you ought to act at all. The 
too hard.” 

“You're a 
Elaine. 


Elaine 
Ethel 


work’s 


dear, Ethel,” smiled 
“But you must leave the mold- 
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ing of my destiny to me. And per- 
haps,” she added lightly, “to Mr. Litt- 
mann.” 

She went down to Littmann’s office 
in the Burroughs’ coupé. She leaned 
back on the soft cushions and pre- 
tended that ‘t was her carriage, that 
she vv _... actress like Alice Tremaine, 
for example, who had arrived and 
could live luxuriously. 

Then her imagination clouded. She 
had heard stories of Alice Tremaine, 
gossip that accounted for much of her 
wealth. An actress’ life is hard, and 
her expenses are high. She must in- 
deed be of the first rank to be able to 
afford the rich surroundings Elaine 
coveted so—the house like Ethel’s, the 
secure sense of having no debts and 
no need for a struggle for means to 
continue. Elaine closed her eyes 
wearily. Her present drifting and de- 
pendence seemed a thousandfold more 
desirable now that she was fighting to 
relinquish them. 

Nor was she likely to see much of 
Roderick Gravaine when she left Ethel. 

This awakened the old question: 
What relation had her feelings toward 
him to the love ‘she felt so necessary 
to marriage? Before she could an- 
swer it, the coupé had stopped, and the 
footman stood at the open door. 

The office boy did not wait to ask 
her her business. 

“Just a minute, Miss Harcourt,” he 
said. “Mr, Littmann’ll be free in a 
second. I’ll tell him you're here.” 


The usual crowd of applicants were 


in the office. At this, some of them 
whispered together. One of the 
women, middle-aged and dressed in 
shabby finery, sighed. It depressed 
Elaine unspeakably. 

As she entered his office, Littmann’s 
swift glance became arrested and a lit- 
tle startled. She was wearing a long 
black cloak of Mrs. Burroughs’, as the 
weather had grown somewhat colder. 
On her head was a small hat, and from 


it her heavy veil, which she had thrown 
back, formed an effective background 
for her pale face and gleaming hair. 

Littmann did the impossible. He 
arose politely and pulled forward a 
chair. 

“Sit down, my dear,” he said genially. 
“So you’re going to get back to the 
grind, hey?” 

“Yes,” answered Elaine without ani- 
mation, seating herself. “I have to 
work, Mr. Littmann.” 

“Most of us do,” he answered lightly. 
“Here’s the play I spoke of. Want to 
look it over? It’s called ‘Four To 
One.’ I thought you’d be good as Jsa- 
belle. It has a sort of double female 
lead—IJsabelle and Mary. I\'m getting 
Grace Carter for Mary.” 

Elaine listlessly glanced at the typed 
manuscript in her hand. Suddenly 
merely “looking it over” seemed an in- 
tolerable burden. The pages blurred 
before her eyes, and two big tears 
rolled down her cheeks. Littmann saw 
them, though she lowered her head to 
hide them. In an instant, he was be- 
side her, patting her shoulder and hold- 
ing her close against him with rough 
tenderness. 

“Now, old girl,” he soothed her, 
“brace up. The sooner you're back in 
harness, the easier it will be. We've 
all gone through it, and it seems a 
heartless game, but in the end it’s the 
best. You get away from yourself this 
way.” 

“Tt’s 
herself, 
mann.” 

He gave her a final pat and walked 
to the window. He had his own pe- 
culiar and sophisticated code of chiv- 
alry. One of its laws was always to 
give a lady a chance to “mop up” un- 
observed after weeping. 

“It’s not that you're sick still, is it, 
dear?” He seemed enormously inter- 
ested in a wind-swept billboard on a 
level with the window. 


not that.” Elaine controlled 
“You’re very kind, Mr. Litt- 
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“No, sit.” 

“Then where’s the enthusiasm of the 
little girl who blew in here six months 
begging for the privilege of a 
maid’s part in one of my companies?” 


“T don’t know, sir. Somehow I don’t 
, 


ago 


want to act any more.’ 
“In lover’ 


“ya 


He looked at her. 
She blushed vividly. “I don’t 
know.” 

“Love’s all right, but I hope you’re 
not thinking of marrying,” he advised 
sternly after a pause. 

She remained silent. 
his desk and sat down. 


He crossed to 
There was an 
exasperated pucker about his eyes. 
“See here, dear, here’s some straight 
talk. You’ve got the makings of a great 
actress in you. As you stood in that 
door, I was tempted to turn you into 
a tragedy queen, though you’re a fine 
comedienne, and there’s more money 
in that. You’re young, but that’s to 
your advantage. These are the years 
for hard pray God for a 
slow and solid. You 
Helena Harcourt 
She 
was killed artistically by cheapening her 
for vaudeville. It because I 
lrked her work, bad as it got to be, 
that I 


work, and 


success—slow 
come of oC od stock. 


was a great specimen of her day. 
was 


trained my weather eye on you. 
Good stock, I’m telling you—and that 
counts.” 

Elaine im, her big 
with their reddish-violet shad- 

ws, wider and beautiful than 
ver in her astonishment, 

“My mother?” she repeated. 

“Live up to her memory, my dear. 
It’s the only thing you can do for her 
now. Be worthy of her.” 

“Do you know how my mother died? 
buried?” she asked bitterly. 
He rapped upon the table sharply in 

short outburst of temper. 

“Do you know how Rembrandt died 
and was buried ?” he demanded. “Good 
Lord—it’s how you live that matters! 
Most every one of us gets a decent fu- 


sat staring at h 
1 


11 
jue eyes, 


more 


And was 


nicl 
a QUICK, 


neral, 
that ?” 

“You’re right.” She rose wearily. 
“You are so nice to me. I shall be 
worthy of it. May I take the script 
home with me?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Tl return it to-morrow, and I’ll let 
you know surely then.” 

“You're getting soft. 
way to happiness. Get through your 
day’s work. It’s the only way. We 
start rehearsals Monday.” 

She braced herself against heartache 
at the definiteness of the date. She 
tried dizzily to reckon how many days 
of respite she still had. 

“This is Thursday,” she murmured. 

He smiled as he took her hand. 

“T’ve seen them as sick of the job 
as you are, and yet, sooner or later, 
the time comes when they pine to be 
back. Take your chance while you can. 
I'll treat you white. You trust 
don’t you, dear?” 

“Oh, surely, surely.” 

“Then”’—he put his stubby fingers 
under her chin and lifted her face so 
as to make her look squarely into his 
dark, prominent eyes—“for God’s sake, 
don’t marry!” 


What distinction is there in 


But that’s no 


me, 


She went out in a daze, remember- 
ing his advice, connecting it with the 
coarse flashiness of his face and dress 
and the repellent good-nature of his 
smile, 

When she got home, she found Rod- 
erick Gravaine having tea with Ethel. 
She trailed into the room with a grace 
fully flagging step, the pale-blue roll 
of manuscript under her arm. 

Ethel rang for fresh tea and cod- 
died and fussed over her delightfully, 
then, professing to have something im- 
portant to say to her mother, excused 
herself and left them alone together. 

“So you are going back to the stage,” 
said Roderick, when she had gone. 

“Yes—Monday.” 

“Are you glad?” 
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“No.” She did not trouble to sup- 
plement the negative. 

He devoted himself to crushing his 
transparent hands together, and for a 
few minutes was lost to all else. 

“What sort of a man is this—Litt- 
mann?” he asked finally. 

“Littmann ?” 
“Kind and 
charming.” 

“What makes you put it that way?” 

“Because I’ve’ seen him. You 
couldn’t mistake him for a gentleman,” 
she answered pensively. “But he is 
wonderfully good and_ charitable. 
When mother died ” She broke 
off. “I don’t know what would have 
happened if he hadn’t helped me.” 

“He—he loaned you money?’ 

“For the funeral—yes.” 


She raised her brows. 
trustworthy—but not 


He rose and walked abruptly away 
from her. She saw in the act a repe- 
tition of the disgust the sight of her 
mother had caused him, which the 
shadow of her mother still fostered. It 
seemed to her, as she lay back limply 
in the chair, weakened by the fatigue 
of her interview with Littmann, that 
never had she been closer to experienc- 
ing that love she dreamed of. All her 
tired soul cried out in agony to that 
other tortured soul, who so longed for 
her, yet sought so passionately to re- 
nounce her. 

“Do you love him?” asked an unfa- 
miliar, breathless voice at the window. 

“Who?” Her startled eyes flew 
open. 

“This—Littmann.” 

“Littmann?” she repeated in great 
astonishment. “Of course not.” 

“Yet you would——” He did not 
seem able to finish. 

“You think that—of me?” she de- 
manded after a long pause. 

Her voice was very quiet and color- 


less. She wondered for a second why 
she was not deeply wounded, why she 
did not despise him for his implication. 


Then, strangely enough, her thoughts 
leaped to Alice Tremaine. She specu- 
lated quite coolly that there was some- 
thing besides marriage. Why didn’t 
Roderick offer her that? And if he 
did—would she accept it? Her own 
spontaneous shudder of utter repug- 
nance answered her. 

The convulsive motion of her shoul- 
ders, the trembling sigh, caught his at- 
tention. With an unconsciously sig- 
nificant gesture, he threw out his hands 
and came toward her like one drugged. 

“Elaine,” he gasped at length, “I be- 
lieve you. I want to believe you ‘ 

She gripped the arms of her chair, 
and her face hardened. In that mo- 
ment she hated him, as he seemed to 
descend to her, godlike, offering her 
his faith in her as if it were her sal- 
vation. But the next instant, she re- 
alized how she had misread him. 

“T can’t live without my belief in 
you! You are everything to me! I 
did not know love was so powerful, 
so cruel and lasting! Every moment 
since the day I met you, you have pos- 
sessed my thoughts. Everything but 
you is trivial. It is only you I want 
and need. Marry me and make me 
whole!” 

Elaine rose from her chair in a wild, 
inexplicable panic. Instantly he had 
caught her in his fierce embrace. For 
a moment she struggled futilely; then, 
lost in a delicious eénervation, she 
dropped half swooning in his arms. 

Somewhere, miles away through the 
sound of rushing waters, there came to 
her roaring ears Littmann’s terrified 
warning: “For 
marry !” 


God’s sake, don't 


CHAPTER XI. 

There began for Elaine a new era, 
so distantly removed from any she had 
known that when Ethel. suggested 
that her trousseau dresses should only 
hint at mourning in their tones of gray, 
violet, and white, it seemed to her quite 














proper. Her mother 
died so long ago. 

The wedding was to be in January. 
The Burroughs insisted on Elaine’s re- 
maining with them and arranged that 
the ceremony should take place under 
their roof. Elaine allowed herself to 
be swayed by them completely. She 
cast herself drifting upon the tide of 
their genial generosity. She stifled 
every scruple within herself and every 
independent thought. When Mrs. Bur- 
roughs assumed the motherly right to 
provide her with her trousseau as well, 
her protests were weak and insincere. 
In her defense, it must be argued that 
she did not know in advance Mrs. Bur- 
roughs’ definition of a trousseau. She 
was both appalied and seduced by its 
extravagance when she began to learn. 
Ethel chose most of it, becoming as 
excited and absorbed in her task as a 
little girl buying clothes for her pet 
doll. 

Elaine followed the energetic Ethel 
from one splendid shop to another. At 
first she was too dazed and grateful to 
do anything but enjoy the mirrored vi- 
ions of herself dressed in endlessly 
varying finery, but the habit of wear- 


seemed to have 


ing rich clothes is an easy one for a 
young and beautiful woman to acquire. 
She was soon courageous enough to 


exercise her own taste in 
her clothes. 

“It isn’t as if 
them for 


She used 


the choice of 


have earned 
she would muse. 


excuse [tor 


I couldn’t 
myself,” 
this keeping her 
self-respect intact. 

And then her mind would reflect un- 
ly upon incident that, two 
days after her betrothal, had painfully 
pierced into 
vhich she had fallen. She had sent the 

ript of Littmann’s play back to him 


easi a slight 


the lethargic happiness 


that morning without even bothering 
to read it. She had inclosed a note 
with it. 

Dear Mr. Littmann: I am returning your 
play. I have a far better engagement—for 
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life. I am going to marry Mr. Roderick 
Gravaine. Won't you wish me joy and suc- 
essf 


Thank you for all your past kindness. 


Roderick had asked to see what was 
written, and she had read it through 
slowly. 

“All right?” she had asked, 

For answer, he had embraced her. 

Littmann had answered her letter 
with a little note which annoyed her, 
it being as brutal and concise as his 
worst set of manners: 


Dear Evarne: I am sorry. If ever you 

are, too, remember your sincere friend, 
SAMUEL LITTMANN, 

She had wanted to conceal it from 
Roderick, but Ethel had seen Litt- 
mann’s official letterhead, and Elaine, 
who was naturally truthful and frank, 
had scorned to warn her not to men- 
tion it. Once Ethel had spoken of it, 
she had thought it better to let him 
read it and had showed it to him as 
a rather coarse and clumsy joke. He 
had surprised her by objecting to what 
she had completely overlooked. 

“You never told me he 
Elaine.” 

“Oh—well”—she had tried to see if 
he were jesting—‘“why—that—that’s 
—fatherly. They all do—managers,” 
she had added quickly, recalling the 
fact with sudden wonder at it. “Every 
manager I ever knew called my mother 
Helena.” 

The utter rigidity of his body at this 
had showed that the explanation was 
the reverse of satisfactory. A trem 
of anger had shot through her, heavily 
like a charge of electricity. She 
mastered it, but her voice had been 
cold as she had gone on: 

“There is no time for and 
Mrs.’ when you're directing a play, and 
if you have to call down an actress, it 
helps her to feel that the director is 
at least friendly about it. In 
words, it assures you of the manager’s 
interest.” 


calls you 


‘VT 


4Vi1SS 


other 
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Roderick had remained staring at the 


offending note. She had shrugged and 
moved away from him, her anger grow- 
ing into indignant contempt. Uncon- 
sciously she had begun to twist her 
handsome engagement ring with the 
long, nervous fingers of her right hand. 
Inwardly, she had kept telling herself 
that it was only amusing that Roderick 
should be jealous of Littmann—fat, 
coarse Littmann! She had sought 
Ethel in the other room, leaving Rod 
erick to himself and afraid to analyze 
a suffocating heaviness that had fallen 
upon her heart. 

A little later, Roderick had joined 
them. He had apparently quite got 
over his anger and seemed to have for- 
gotten it completely. It had alienated 
Elaine still more that he had evidently 
conceived her to have forgotten it, too. 

Ethel always saw to it that their 
good-bys were in private, and this eve- 
ning had been no exception, in spite of 
some efforts of Elaine to prevent her 
leaving them alone together. But 
later she had been glad. As he was 
about to go, Roderick had drawn the 
letter from his pocket and handed it 
to her. His face had been drawn and 
colorless. He had seemed to want to 
speak, but could not. She had re- 
ceived the letter silently and dropped 
it indifferently on the table beside her. 
He had taken her hand gently in both 
of his and raised it to his lips, and 
for a second she had beheld the pro- 
found misery in his eyes. The sight 
had melted her and, smiling, she had 
touched his hair. She had heard his 
heavy, difficult breathing as he had 
pressed her to his heart. 

One other incident 
strong impression on 


that made a 
her happened 
about a week before her wedding. She 
had been downtown shopping as usual, 
and had left Ethel to meet Roderick 
for afternoon tea. She was early and 
went to the dressing room to arrange 


her hair. As she looked in the glass, 


a warm thrill of satisfaction coursed 
through her. She was wearing some 
of the clothes the Burroughs had given 
her, among other things a soft fur 
scarf. Her mourning already budded 
with white at her throat and wrists, 
with a delicate, long gold-and-pear! 
chain about her neck, Roderick’s gift. 
She thought with satisfaction that Mrs. 
Hale and her friends would recognize 
her easily as one of their set, and would 
be glad to greet her cordially should 
they meet her by accident anywhere. 

Suppose, she reflected, with an 
amused flicker in her eye, she had the 
taste of that woman seated in the chair 
by the window, the accepted type of the 
nouveau riche. She noted the crowded 
plumes on the other’s awkward hat, the 
conspicuous ermine collaret, the lines 
of the expensive, overtrimmed velvet 
suit, and the unsuitably gorgeous jew- 
elry. 

Then she became aware that the ob- 
ject of her gaze was staring back at 
her. gave her hair and hat a 
final pat and turned from the mirror. 
As she did so, to her consternation, she 
saw the overdressed woman rise with 
an inarticulate exclamation and come 
toward her. Through the paint on her 
features and the elaborately coiffed, 
dyed Titian hair, she recognized Carrie 
Ingersoll. 

“Well, well!’ cried Miss Ingersoll. 
“TI didn’t believe it was you! Lord, 
but you look like a swell!” 

It was plain that she was leading 
Elaine to return the compliment, nor 
did Elaine fail her. 

“T?’ She smiled, regaining control 
over herself and speaking with friend]; 
sympathy. “It’s you who are the 
swell, Carrie Ingersoll. You look ter- 
ribly prosperous! Has some manager 

with you and starred 


She 


fallen in love 
you?” 

Miss Ingersoll jerked back her head 
with exaggerated coyness, but did not 


meet Elaine’s eye. 














“Oh, I’m not starred yet,” she gig- 
gled nervously. 

“But you must have a wonderful 
part, to be looking like this. And in 
the city at last! What show? Id 
love to see you.” 

“Well, nothing just now. I was on 
the road—lead in the third company of 
that farce of Ridgeway’s, ‘Who’s Up- 
stairs?’ Did you see it? It was in 
New York three years ago. Grace 
Carter played it. Kinder silly, but 
good lines. Oh, but the road is hellish 
for me—you know that. And then I 
went and got sick out in Pittsburgh! 
I thought for a while of ending it all,” 
she concluded with easy confidentiality, 
“but I didn’t. I guess you have to be 
completely down and out to do that. 
When I felt better, things began to 
pick up.” 

“You found another engagement ?” 

ot ty 

“And a good one, if this—this opu- 
lence is the result,” smiled Elaine, won- 
dering at the other’s reticence and the 
sly look that crept into her eyes. 

“It was a good one. And you look 
well fixed, too. Only I heard your 
mother died. Too bad. Was it kinder 
sudden or what?” 

“No, she had been ill all summer.” 

“T suppose she left insurance?” This 
not mercenary heartlessness; it 
was the genuine interest of one mem- 
ber of a precarious profession for an- 
other. 

“No,” answered Elaine, trying not 
to resent her curiosity. 

“Oh, then it’s easy to see you’ve got 


was 


a job. Some one was telling me you’re 
in right with Littmann. Is that so?” 

“He gave me several chances. I 
played Tremaine’s part in ‘With the 
Tide’ on the road. but I’m not play- 
ing at all now. I’ve left the stage.” 

Miss Ingersoll stared at her with 
strange intensity for a moment, and 
Elaine mistook her expression for 
astonishment. 
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“That’s queer,” said Miss Ingersoll 
at last. “I never thought you’d give 
up.” 

“T never would have, only the right 
man came along,” said Elaine lightly. 
“Man?” repeated Carrie stupidly. 

“Do you remember those fine friends 
that came to see us at the Siddons? 
He’s one of those. Oh, very swell!” 
she added with playful boastfulness. 

“You mean Carrie swallowed 
hard, and her eyes watered. “Listen,” 
she said with eager contrition. “I 
didn’t dare tell you before, but that’s 
—that’s where I’m at, too. I found 
him in Pittsburgh. Not much to look 
at, but rich as Croesus. And real gen- 
erous, too.” 

“You mean you're engaged, 
Oh, Carrie, I am glad!” 

“Well, if you call it engaged.” 

“What do you mean?” Elaine wilted 
at the implication. “You—you'’re 
not 

“He’s got one wife already, or I 
guess it would be wedding bells for 
us. Wouldn’t you say he kind of liked 
me?” She gestured to her finery. “He 
gave me everything I have on.” 

“Oh, I Yes.” Elaine’s voice 
trembled with repugnance, and Carrie 
heard the change in it. 

“Why,” she began, 
meant 

“I’m going to marry Mr. Gravaine,” 
explained Elaine, fighting the apolo- 
getic pity that rose in her for her less 
fortunate sister, 

“Marry? Say, that’s great!” Carrie 
spoke absently; then she added in a 
voice husky with hysterical shame, “I 





too? 


” 








“I thought you 








never would have told you, only I 
thought And don’t be too hard 
on me for thinking You don’t 





know what it is to be so hopeless and 
desperate. Gee, you’d do anything! I 
never was up against it like that be- 
fore—no place to sleep. Oh, you can 
do without eats for a long time, but 
God help you if you can’t find a roof 
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over your head! I guess I lost my 
nerve. And he is kind, honest. I like 
him, I do like him a lot, and he can 
be sure of me. That’s more than men 
can say of lots of women. I’ve met a 
bunch of that kind lately, and some 
with real honest-to-God wedding rings 
on, too. Well, there’s decency in that, 
too, if you want to make it. And after 
all, it ain’t—well, it might be worse. 
He’d marry me to-morrow if he was 
free, and I am fond of him, really. It 
ain’t all bluff.” 

“You’re quite right. I’m sure it 
isn’t. I understand,” Elaine murmured 
at intervals, but they both knew that 
they were no longer on the same plane. 

“T mustn’t keep him waiting. He 
hates to wait,” confided Carrie with 
false coquetry. “So good-by. And 
good luck to you. I'll look for your 
name in the society notes. What is it 
again?” ° 

“Roderick Gravaine.” 

“Mrs. Roderick Gravaine, of New 
York.” 

“No, of Clairbridge, New Jersey.” 

“Well, that’s nearer New York than 
Pittsburgh, and of course I live back 
there except for these trips. My luck! 
Me that hates the road and jay towns! 
Oh, maybe some day I'll land here for 
good, if it’s only to be buried in Brook- 
lyn! Good-by.” 

A few minutes later, Elaine found 
Roderick waiting for her in the corri- 
dor. He was always punctual, and she 
had managed to be fifteen minutes late, 
but he said nothing about it. 

As they crossed the dining room, 
they passed the table at which Carrie 
Ingersoll was sitting with a red-faced, 
fishy-eyed, stout, gray-haired man. 
Elaine bowed to Carrie as she went by, 
and when they were seated, Roderick 
remarked on it. 

“Surely you made a mistake, Elaine. 
You can’t that woman. She 
doesn’t look even—well, she doesn’t 
look respectable.” 


know 


“She’s as respectable as I am,” 
Elaine answered, in a fleeting burst of 
temper. The next minute her mind 
began to juggle with the implication. 
She suppressed her thoughts, but she 
had awakened a little devil in her brain, 
and he never absolutely slumbered 
again. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Elaine was married on the twenty- 
second of January. 

The wedding was a very small and 
quiet affair, in deference to her mourn- 
ing, but Mrs. Burroughs and Ethel 
contrived that it should not be lack- 
ing in beauty or luxury. The only 
guests were the Burroughs, the Gra- 
vaine family, Harold Farleigh, who was 
Roderick’s best man, and a sprinkling 
of unimportant elderly _ relatives. 
Elaine had not a single guest of her 
own. Ethel, remarking this, when they 
sent out the invitations, suggested send- 
ing one to Mr. Littmann. Elaine was 
not enthusiastic, considering Littmann’s 
letter, and perhaps with some hidden 
hesitancy about exhibiting him among 
these fine-mannered folk as one of her 
friends. Ethel innocently enough laid 
the affair before Roderick. 

“Mr. Littmann has been 
Elaine,” she reasoned. 

Roderick’s lips hardened. 

“The wedding is to be so extremely 
small and intimate that, unless Elaine 
feels that Mr. Littmann is a particu- 


so nice to 


larly close friend—as close, let us say, 
as Harold Farleigh is to me—I hardly 


think it is a good idea. On that basis, 
do you wish it, Elaine?” 

“Tl? No. Except through what he 
did for mother, I know Mr. Littmann 
only professionally,” shrugged Elaine, 
and noticed the color return to Rod- 
erick’s face, her first intimation that 
he had paled. It amazed her that he 
was still jealous of Littmann, and it 
hurt her pride. 


“I only meant,” stammered Ethel, 
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“that since Elaine has no friends at 
all present 

“IT know no one I care for except 
those we have already invited,” Elaine 
assured her. 

Ethel looked a little distressed and 
said no more, but Elaine was not pained 
in the least by the incident. On the 
contrary, she was apt to be proud of 
it, snobbishly reckoning that she had 
not been in the sphere where she would 
encounter her equals, those to whom 
she could give both affection and re- 
spect, until now. 

“T wasn’t their kind,” she summed it 
up smugly to herself. 

In spite of its privacy, an announce- 
ment of the wedding found its way 
into the society columns of the papers. 
Elaine and Roderick were going to 
Europe on their honeymoon, and when 
they returned from the preliminary 
three-day wedding trip, Elaine found 
an unexpected gift, a handsome, but 
too-elaborate feather fan, from Carrie 
Ingersoll. She smiled at it a bit wryly. 
It suggested the overdressed Carrie 
somehow, and she was ashamed of the 
way Roderick raised his fine eyebrows 
and said, “Delightful.” And this was 
the only gift she did not owe either 
to Ethel or to her husband. She was 
too happy at the time to think of this 
as anything but an amusing commen- 
tary on her past life. 

lor she was happy, and not the least 
part of her happiness was the thought 
that she had begun to love Roderick, 
the source of it all. She never doubted 
that her grateful affection touched with 
admiration was love. She was proud 
of his aloof hauteur. It flattered her 
to realize that she alone had the power 
to reduce him to humility and tender- 
ness. She thrilled exultantly at the 
knowledge that a moment’s unexpected 
caress of her hand on his sleeve sof- 
tened the disdainful mask that was his 
face, and brought to his firm, thin lips 
a quiver of agonized joy. 


3ecause of her delight in traveling, 
they stayed in Europe a year, though 
Roderick had planned to return early 
that summer for his mother’s sake. 
They went first to the Riviera, to Monte 
Carlo, Rome, Venice, Milan, and 
through Switzerland to Paris, in time 
to see spring light the candles on the 
horse-chestnut trees; then to England, 
to spend week-ends with friends of 
Roderick’s in unbelievably old manors 
with gardens like fairy tales; thence 
to Holland and through Germany, with 
its quaint, neat old towns, that looked 
as if they belonged in a box with the 
rest of the German toys; to Berlin, 
too conscious of her superiority; to Vi- 
enna; and, driven by the approaching 
bad weather of autumn, back to south- 
ern Italy and France. 

The luxury of this aimless wander- 
ing, the heedless expenditures on com- 
forts, amusement, or sheer whimsy, 
drugged and intoxicated Elaine. She 
was young, healthy, and wholeseme- 
minded. She had enthusiasm and en- 
ergy. She enjoyed everything so com- 
pletely that he whose every heartbeat 
was attuned to hers mellowed and re- 
joiced with her. Roderick became a ro- 
mantic figure. She began to realize 
his youth, and to believe that much of 
his former unresponsiveness had been 
the stiffness of a man who, while still 
a boy, had been forced by circumstances 
into a position of dignity and import- 
ance as head of his family. She told 
him that he reminded her of a young 
king traveling incognito, free of his 
responsibilities, and she interpreted the 
pleasure with which he accepted this 
fancy of hers as a further proof of his 
latent boyishness. 

He did unexpected and delightful 
things. He contrived little surprises 
for her. There was generally a basket 
of fruit or a box of flowers or candy 
awaiting her at every hotel they came 
to, telegraphed for in advance by him. 
On their winter stop in Paris, their last 
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in any big city, she was greeted upon 
her arrival in her rooms with a sable 
wrap such as she had never dreamed 
of possessing. If she admired a jewel 
anywhere, she was likely to find it in 
her hand bag or her dresser drawer, 
where he had slipped it. 

Once only during that whole bDliss- 
ful year had she a moment’s vision of 
future clouds. It was at Monte Carlo, 
at the very beginning of their trip. She 
found a franc piece in the corridor of 
the hotel and playfully ventured it at 
the roulette tables, where it multiplied 
in half an hour to seven hundred and 
twenty francs. After assuring herself 
with the odd twenty francs that luck 
was turning against her, she ceased to 
risk the remainder of what she had 
won. 

Roderick, for the first time = since 
their marriage, indulged in one of his 
fits of disapproval. 

“But, darling, one plays to play, not 
to win,” he told her protestingly. 

“T played to win! Think—it’s almost 
a hundred and forty dollars! And I 
made it all out of twenty cents!” she 
exclaimed exultantly. “I shall buy my- 
self something with it to-morrow.” 

“What are you gaing to buy?” he 
asked quickly. 

“I don’t know. Something silly and 
useless.” 

“Tell me, and let me get it for you, 
whatever it is, please, dear. And let’s 
go back and lose this at the tables— 
every last sou of it. Do, my darling, 
for my sake!” 

“Why, Roddy!” She gazed at him 
astonished, unable to believe that he was 
serious. “Just to throw away seven 
hundred francs? Why?” 

“You don’t need them, dear. Don’t I 
give you everything you want? If there’s 
anything you want to buy for your- 
self, let me give you the money for it. 
Oh, my darling, if I thought I had 
stinted you in any way—to make you 
care for this miserable seven hundred 


francs—I should be heartbroken with 
shame!” 

“Shame? I don’t understand.” She 
began to look grave. “Do you think it 
ignoble of me to be glad I have won 
money ?” 

“No, of course not—be glad you have 
won it if you like, but then—lose it, 
give it away to charity. Don’t use it.” 

“You have won money at roulette, 
and you haven’t hesitated to use it. 
When you made that three thousand 
francs, you bought me this ring. Won't 
you let me buy something for you out 
of the money I have made?” 

“You've given me yourself. All 
gifts are cheap in comparison. My 
own, my own soul!” 

He took her hands and tried to draw 
her to him, but for the first time since 
their marriage, she pushed away from 
him, frightened by the gloating intensity 
of his gaze. Did he in truth own her 
so completely ¢ 

“Let me go!” she cried hysterically. 

He started back with a swift, sharp 
intake of his breath, as if she had struck 
him and had hurt. Without an in- 
stant’s hesitation, he released her hands 
and turned from her. The droop of 
his shoulders suggested the despair of 
a man abandoned by his God. It was 
too much for Elaine. 

“Roderick!” she called, with repent- 
ant and outstretched hands. ‘Forgiye 
me! I don’t understand you. I wish 
I deserved you!” 

“No, no, you mustn’t talk like that!” 
He again seized her hands and crushed 
them passionately to his lips. “You're 
an angel and the light of my life! I 
love you so I want to give you every- 
thing in the world to make up te you 
for the priceless happiness you give me 
by being alive and being my wife!” 

This time Elaine yielded to his em- 
brace. She thought it unworthy in her 
that she was unable to respond fully 
to his devotion. She was inclined to 
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believe it was because of some medioc- 
rity in her, some middle-class reserve 
that fettered her. In her penitence and 
humility, she determined that he should 
know of it. She made up her 
mind to conquer her constraint, to place 
herself on his level by an ardor that 
would match his. 

Meantime, ashamed that, 
even now under the sacred pressure of 
their reconciliation kiss, she was think- 
ing that they had not settled what she 
with the hundred 
To discipline her soul for her 
pettiness in being able to think of such 
a thing at such a time, she decided to 
throw away the money even as he had 
She upon it as her 
first lesson in spiritual aristocracy. 

She found it impossible to broach 
the subject for the rest of the day, and 
that evening put the money in the bot- 


never 


she was 


was to do seven 


frances. 


desired. looked 


tom of her jewel box to await an auspi- 
opening. Before went to 
sleep that night, she planned a charm- 
ing little comedy to be played at the 
next breakfast table, when 
he would the seven hundred- 
her husband, exclaim- 


cious 


she 


morning’s 
wave 
ranc notes at 
ing blithely: 
“Roderick, we have a hard day’s 
work before us—to lose these!” 
But when she had unlocked her jewel 


case and sat with the large, thin notes 
her 


Some forgot- 


in her fingers, something denied 
carrying out her plan. 
ten ancestor’s blood in her, aggressive 
and rebelled 


and insisted upon showing up the act 


obstinate, unexpectedly 
under its prettiness and whimsicality 
She placed the 
money in an obscure compartment of 
the jewel box and hastily thrust it back 
in her drawer. 

“Maybe some day I'll grow up to 
it,’ was her insincere mental comment. 


as timid and servile. 


Roderick seemed to have forgotten 
all about the incident, for he never men- 
tioned it again. So Elaine 


everywhere with that hidden money, a 


traveled 


v0 
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symbol of the independence she had re- 
nounced, but could not kill. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


They returned to America in Janu- 
ary, and celebrated their return and 
first anniversary at Clairbridge with a 
formal dinner, followed by a dance. 
Preparation for the affair and the af- 
fair itself filled days with 
pleasant excitement, and she felt her 
own success and popularity and the 
full power of her charm and beauty 
for the first time that night. 

“You were splendid, my love,” 
gloated Roderick, when they were alone. 
“My queen—are you as happy as I 
am?” 


Elaine’s 


It was a question that did not re- 
her 
yielding to his arms. She was a little 
tired, so her drooping body melted the 
more readily to his embrace, but, look- 
ing under her lowering lids, she saw 
the gleam in his eyes, and it awakened 
her to a momentary inquiry. Was she 
as happy as he was? 


quire to be answered, except by 


Of course. Besides—what difference 
did it She at least hap- 
pier than ever in her life before. 


make? was 

Invitations now poured in—theater, 
opera, balls, afternoon 
and musicales. Louise Hale, who had 
gone about with Elaine, began to drop 
out of the larger and 
formal affairs as the season 
Louise was expecting her second child 
in July. Elaine still had Ethel and a 
host of more superficial, but fascinat- 
ing new 


dinners, teas, 


some of more 


wore on, 


friends besides. 
Yet, when Louise dropped out, some 
of the charm of this mad chase after 


amusement began to wear off. Elaine 


wondered if it was always going to 
be so stereotyped, with the same peo 
ple, the same sort of dances, the same 


and 
She wondered 


the 


were singularly alike. 


dinne: even wines menu 
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what there was in it all to give other 
women such a zest to continue it. 
She began to hear gossip, and to 
notice with more insight many of the 
flirtations going on about her among 
young married and men 
were not their husbands. Harmless, 
light-headed, light-hearted little affairs 
they were, and only one of the many 
she had detected ever reached the dig- 
nity of a scandal. Were the men and 
women of this vapid world driven into 
this by boredom, or, and the thought 
revolted her, was thei: 


women who 


social life based 
Were 


these brilliant, complex, almost ritual- 


on these exciting irregularities ? 


istic ceremonies provided merely as op- 
portunities for philandering? 

At the end of May, Ethel Burroughs 
went to Europe with her father and 
mother. Roderick and Elaine went 
down to the steamer to see them off, for 
the Burroughs claimed a sort of foster- 
kinship with Elaine, to which she read- 
ily and willingly adapted herself. 

As Elaine mounted the 
plank to the 
held leaning against the rail an ungainly 
figure in a blatantly suitable set of 
tweeds, the rough, well-fitting coat and 
the correctly plaided cap labeling them- 
selves “traveling costume” and making 
conspicuous the physical drawbacks of 
the model they adorned. He saw her 

toward She noted his 
drop fine hat, 
pause at the diamonds half hidden in 
her lace cend swiftly to 


jabot, then de 
her expensive shoes. [lis interest alone 


teep gang- 


steamer’s deck, she be- 


him 


. - 
coming 


slance from het straw 


betrayed his recognition of her, and 
something between gratitude and pi 
made her dete 

“Mr, 
hand. 
Harcourt ?” 

He took hand 
genial indifference. 

“Of girl. 
been ?” 

“Splendid.” 


11e 
jue 


mine to peak with him. 
She held out 


remember me: 


Littmann.” her 


“Vou Elaine 


her with a sort of 


course, How have you 


“Are you coming across with us?” 

“T’ve not much more than returned 
from Europe. I’d like you to meet my 
husband, Mr. Gravaine. 
member my 


Rod, you re- 
speaking of Mr. Litt- 
mann?” 

She noticed Roderick’s stony expres- 
sion, but his bow, though stiff, was 
adequate. She also perceived that Litt- 
mann’s attention to him was negligible. 
His scrutiny was confined to her, but 
apart from a cursory and unintelligible 
acknowledgment of the introduction, he 
did not help her out by speaking, nor 
did Roderick. 

“We've come to see some friends off. 
[ suppose we had better look them up,” 
she said smoothly after a pause, and 
held out her hand again, “Bon 
age, Mr, Littmann.” 

“Thank you.” He seemed about to 
add something, but evidently decided to 
be silent, and with a quizzical smile, 
dropped her hand. 

Roderick said nothing as they crossed 
the projecting brassbound threshold of 
the hatchway. The pungent, 


z 10Y- 


clean 


smell of linoleum and paint, the polish 
and dazzling cleanliness of 


the wood 
work aroused in Elaine a keen reminis- 
cent delight. She fell back a bit and 
took Roderick’s arm. 

“Rod, I wish we were going, 
she said with an eager sigh. 

He glanced at her quickly. 

“What put that idea into your head? 
he demanded sharply. 
tation in his voice woke her to some 
meaning behind the simple words. It 
implied, “Is it the presence of Litt- 
mann ?” 


” 
too, 


” 


The hard irri- 


She dropped his arm, her heart 


pounding with a startled anger that 
bordered on disgust. 

She had shopping to do when she 
left the dock, and Roderick had an ap- 
pointment at his club. When they saw 
each other again, his manner toward 
her was as tenderly deferential as usual, 
and she wondered if she had, after all, 
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been the one to misunderstand. Per- 
haps it was her own inferiority that 
attributed to him a boorishness of which 
he was incapable. 
Louise Hale, with her husband and 
ittle son, now three years old, moved 
ywwn to Clairbridge about the middle 
June. Louise did not wish to go 
er from the city nor to attempt an 
independent sojourn anywhere just 
then, but she also feared the hot weather 
in New York. During that month be- 
fore her second baby was born, in the 
quiet monotony of the days in the coun- 
try, Elaine and 
friends. 


she became close 
Louise had all the fine qual- 
ities of her aristocratic mother and 
brother, and with them she combined 
a sense of humor that permitted her 
to see herself and her family in per- 
spective. Elaine felt more honest with 
her than with the others. 

“If I should swear,” she thought once, 
“Mrs. Gravaine would go into mourn- 
ing for her son, and Roderick would 
go into mourning for me, but Louise 
would merely say, ‘Something has an 

yed her,’ and she'd investigate and 

it right.” 

fond of her. She 
was won to her first by Elaine’s 
affection for little Alfred and 
devotion to the lively, pretty 
who sang to him and played with him 
with such wunabating enthusiasm. 
Elaine, who had never known any chil- 
dren intimately before, found him de- 
hghtful. When Louise’s baby was 
a little girl, Elaine wa 

chanted by the tiny loveline 

infant that she could hardly 

from its side all day long. 

When the baby 

old, she let Roderick know how eny 

sister’s happiness had made het 
They were walking in the garden in the 
late July twilight, just before dinner. 
He drew her hand through his arm 
and squeezed it lovingly. 

“My darling looks like a Madonna 


Louise was very 
real 
\lfred’s 


auntie 


born, 


was about a 


with Louise’s baby in her arms,” 
declared. 

“It’s entirely because I think 
they’re becoming ornaments that I envy 
replied “Oh, 
Rod, think how it would be for us—a 
little daughter like Louise’s!” 

“Are you serious, Elaine?” 


not 


Louise,” she gently. 


“Profoundly serious, Roderick.” 

His hand clutched hers convulsively. 

“Aren't we happy enough just as we 
are?” he asked in a shaken voice, after 
a pause. “I couldn’t be happier. 
Elaine, my dearest, are you discon- 
tented? Have I failed to please you?” 

“You've given me everything, Roder 
ick dear. 
—you let me give you something, too.” 

“You? You give me everything 
now! No, my darling, I couldn’t bear 
the thought of what you would have to 
go through! My beautiful Elaine—— 
No—no!” 

He shuddered a little, and the act 
sent a hot flush over her face and neck. 
She tried to withdraw her*hand, but he 
clung to it. She wanted to speak, but 
dared not give voice to the unforgiv- 
able words that surged up within her. 
The warm gray dusk, with the scent 
of garden flowers and the chirp of the 
first insect singers of the night, seemed 
to wall about her smotheringly. 


Suppose now—for a change 


Inside 
little 


her a voice told her tauntingly 


arried a man \y 
formal stra 
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“Were you as happy before the fam- 
ily came?” 

“Why, my dear’—Louise looked at 
her keenly—“it was a different sort 
then. But—lI admit a family completes 
it.” 

“Rod doesn’t want children.” 

“He isn’t very fond of them.” 

“But one of his own?” 

“He misses nothing while he has you, 
he loves you so, Elaine.” 

“T don’t deserve it unless I make him 
some return.” She startled herself by 
the significance of her words. 
thing beside just affection,” she ex- 
plained, flushing, and, turning her cha- 
grin into another channel, she con- 
cluded rebelliously, “Surely life is more 
than an exchange of emotions!” 

“T wonder,” mused Louise. “We all 
live to be happy.” 

Elaine bit her lip and looked away. 
That theory of life had not occurred 
to her, and yet, as Louise voiced it, she 
saw in it the motive for the conduct 
of these people of whom she had be- 
one. She thought of herself 
scornfully as a laborer at heart, un- 
She dared not 
admit that she was not happy lest she 
should sink still further in her 
esteem, 

“Your very beauty is a gift to Rod- 
erick,” said Louise after a silence. “He 
desires to be envied. It would gratify 
him if you entertained a deal 
next season.” 

“But here? I am not even thé host- 
ess in his mother’s house.” 

“Why not come to town?” 

“Then I could be near you—and the 
babies.” 

Louise pressed her hand. 

In August, and Elaine 
went to the Canada woods on a canoe 
trip. It was so happy an experiment 
that they prolonged it for a month. 
They had one guide, and in camp all 
were kept busy. 
woodsman, 


“*Some- 


come 
used to enjoy leisure. 


own 


great 


Roderick 


Roderick was a good 
unexpectedly strong and 


skillful in the open, and won Elaine's 
admiration back into a blaze. She strove 
to provoke praise from him for some- 
thing beside her beauty, and once, when 
he had cut himself severely and, in the 
temporary absence of the guide, she 
came to his aid, he made her happy by 
admitting himself astonished and de- 
lighted by her nursing skill. 

It was before their camp fire that 
she proposed the idea of a winter in 
town. It met with his warm approval, 
and the end of October saw them set- 
tled in New Madison 
Avenue in a large house such as she 
had once dreamed of, and not far from 
where Louise lived. 

The preparation and decoration of 
her house filled Elaine’s days with con- 
tented work. And at first her social life, 
many times gayer and fuller than last 
year, occupied her and swept her along. 
Louise’s judgment 

? Roderick did enjoy being en- 


York on lower 


of her brother was 
correct, 
vied. Elaine’s social prestige reflected 
upon him. It had been a lucky choice. 
She had selected the only career in 
which success to her could crown him 
with equal glory. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

But a few months of society brought 
back to Elaine the same chating at its 
pointless monotony that had irritated 
her the spring before. She was tempted 
into a mild flirtation or two, but found 
them boring and vulgar. 


membering Roderick’s almo 


rather Re- 
st insulting 
jealousy of Littmann, she had been dis 
mayed when he had first given evidence 
of perceiving a sudden friendship grow 
up between her and an elderly bachelor 
of their set who was well known for his 
but he made no 
wondered if it were because atten- 
tion from the experienced beau was a 
subtle flattery of his own good taste, 
while he disliked sharing predilections 
with a man of Littmann’s caliber. Or 


gallantry, objection. 


She 
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was it because gentlemen never over- 
step the mark set by honor and good 
taste? 

But the roué dispelled 
this myth by seizing an opportunity, 
when they were alone, to make plain 


amorous 


his ambitions, so she was confronted by 
the ugly inconsistency of Roderick’s 
She tried to exonerate him. 
He was young and proud and, doubt- 
less unaware of his own real motives, 
he chose to believe in the integrity of 
men of his own class. 

That spring she petitioned Roderick 
for a trip to Italy. She felt the need 
of miles of salt water and days of clear 
sea wind to wash and air the stuffiness 
of her mind. Roderick responded in- 
stantly to her appeal, and by the mid- 
dle of June they were on their way 
across the Atlantic. The places of their 
honeymoon were revisited, beside others 
they had missed before, and a peace 
which she did not recognize as a truce 
Elaine. 


behavior. 


came to 
the full 


Roderick 


The changing scenes, 
days, the ready accession of 
to all her whims, lulled her 
into believing again that her own limi- 
tations had made restive before. 
Roderick wished their life to be a con- 
tinuous honeymoon, and to have been 
insensible to this desire, to have criti- 
cized it so 


her 


ungratefully, seemed to her 
now to have been sheer perversity. He 
had a wealth of tenderness, gold, and 
time to make it possible, 


pic asure 


and his great- 
upon 
she were not to 
she must 
return, 
passive acceptance, sub- 
missive hostility, or They had 
been to Bayreuth for the Wagner fes- 
tival, and the musical atmosphere called 


shower these 
without stint. If 


was t 


wamped by his generosity, 
him 
besides 


something in some- 
thing 


thanks. 


out in him his superior appreciation and 
talent. She decided to fan the flame 
of his inspiration and dreamed of be- 
ing able to bring to him the greatest gift 


of all—the gift of creation. 
Up on a high green plain above the 
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deep blue of Como, she pleaded with 
him to spend the next winter in study. 

“We could stay over here and go to 
Germany or France. 


[ will study sing- 
I’d ask nothing better than to sing 
songs, Roddy.” 
a thousand songs for -ou, 
promised nothing, but let her plan 
for him. In the end, he declared that 
they could study as well in New York, 
and he wished to be near his mother. 
They returned home in October, and 
he made 


some with an 


expensive teacher of counterpoint, but 


arrangements 


soon gave up his lessons, finding them 
cramping to his free spirit, as he said. 
Elaine, who had engaged a singing mas- 
ter, got so much joy from her work that 
she forgot she had taken it up primarily 
to be able to sing his songs, and though 
he gave up composing, she applied her- 
self more and more. 

They had rerented the New York 
house and were entertaining as unre- 
mittingly as the year before, but Elaine 
was happier now. She delighted in he: 
lessons and had the incomparable sat- 
isfaction of beholding her prog- 
ress, and, though she instinctively re- 
frained from mentioning this to Rod- 
erick, she 


own 


found great joy in perform- 
friends. She reveled in 
she possessed to hold their 
to sway their 
awaken in them genuine admiration and 
aj plau e. She knew she outclassed the 
few other women of her 
too, not so much in the quality 
of her but in that 
she had inherited from her former life. 

Elaine’s much 
notice among her friends that one en 


ing for her 


the power 


emotions, to 


irc] h 
circie Who 
sang, 
voice, something 


attracted so 


inging 
ising dowager, who gained a repu 
tation for humanitarianism by making 

f for the 
she would be 


benefits 
er that 
program of a large musicale to 
be given in April. 
joy fully told 


ner attairs 


] 
on the 
Elaine accepted and 


Rod rick, 
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“You wish to sing in public ?” 

“It’s for charity, Rod.” 

“But the tickets are sold. Any one 
may buy. Crowds may come.” 

“IT hope so.” 

“Vulgar people—out of 
Just to stare at you! 
could not tolerate it!” 

“You forget, Rod, how I used to 
tolerate it without difficulty.” No 
sooner had she said this than she real- 
ized its tactlessness. 

“You were not my wife then. 
hadn’t the power to protect you.” 

He remained dully obstinate, but she 
determined not to give up petitioning. 
Then she, who had always been su- 
premely healthy, was smitten the next 
day with illness. The news the doctor 
told her drove the musicale from her 
mind, 

They moved to Clairbridge in April, 
and all those summer months that fol- 
lowed, Roderick’s care and devotion 
seemed to grow. His mother and 
Louise were one with him in this. 

On the ninth of October, her son 
was born. Roderick was called in from 
the where he had been battling 
desperately with the black wings of his 
imagination, which had obscured for 
him the glittering beauty of the starry 
autumn night, The exhaustion of that 
fight was on his pallid face when he 
entered her warmly lit bedroom, The 
stark anxiety in his eyes filled her with 
an unbidden horror of the binding 
power of his love. 


“See your 


curiosity ! 
My dear, you 


iawn, 


son, Roddy,” she whis- 
pered. 

He did not speak. 
drugged. 

“Our son,” she repeated faintly. 

He dropped beside her bed, his head 
buried in the covers. She quieted him 
with the touch of her trembling fingers 
on his hair. 

“Rod,” she murmured. 

“Elaine—my darling! 


died !” 


His eyes looked 


“Rod.” 


If you had— 


“Rod.” 

“If you had—and if I had had to 
live Oh, my darling—I should 
not have lived! I should not have been 
different from you—except—Elaine—/ 
should have known—the loneliness of 
my grave.” 


CHAPTER 


son 


XV. 
was christened Miles 
after Roderick’s father, and in a short 
time Elaine was up and _ about. 
Throughout the months preceding, she 
had looked forward to this as the time 
for the happening of a miracle. She 
had seen herself another Louise Hale, 
with Roderick altered into the quiet, 
amused, fatherly Harry Hale, joining 
her in centering all interest upon their 
little boy. 

In less than two weeks, 


Elaine’s 


she realized 


the emptiness of her dream. 

Under pretense that he feared for her 
health, Roderick forbade her to nurse 
her child and then, ostensibly for the 


child’s good, put him directly under the 
care of a trained nurse, whose some 
what sour vigilance and strict routine 
thwarted the affectionate advances of 
the less disinterested. It is true the 
thrived physically under this 
régime, so that neither Elaine nor Mrs. 
Gravaine could voice protests with any 
effect. 

So empty, indeed, was her maternity 
that when 
the town affair at 
Thanksgiving, Elaine acquiesced with- 
out much urging, admitting that it was 
best to leave little Miles at Clairbridge 


baby 


Roderick proposed opening 


house for a large 


rather than risk the change of the milk. 
for 
glimpses of her baby, and the thought 
she hugged secretly and passionately to 
her heart—‘When he is older and 
stronger, I shall insist upon being the 
real mother of my son!’—Elaine spent 
the same sort of busy, futile winter that 
had fallen to her lot ever since her mar- 
She met other society mothers, 


So, except short visits, mere 


riage. 
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some with more than one child, and 
they declared that they, too, for the 
children’s sake, relegated them to the 
care of trained attendants in some 
healthy country place. One of these 
women was a Mrs. Reading, a sharp- 
featured, vivacious little woman with 
the reputation of being a dangerous, but 
most delightful, gossip. 

“My children the inter- 
when | them that it’s 
like meeting a new set every time I go 
to visit them,” she told Elaine. “I would 
go more often, only I fear | bore them 
with all my attention,” 

Louise Hale smiled when Elaine re- 
peated this remark to her. 

“She would accuse herself—or any 


grow so in 


vals don’t see 


one else—of anything on earth to ap- 
pear amusing,” she said. 

“But, Louise, what can I do?” 

“Do as you plan—wait till the baby 
is a bit better grown, and then insist on 
his being with you.” 

“Do you think I can influence Roder- 
ick ?” 

“Who but you, Elaine dear? He 
would go through fire for you.” 

“Then why——” 

But Elaine broke off, for suddenly 
she had a glimpse of Roderick as vivid 
and fleeting as a lightning-lit 
She saw 
her, 


figure. 
him going through fire for 
ruthlessly, and through cruelly 
crooked and subtle ways to reach her 
Then 
she laughed down her own momentary 
belief that a man could be jealous of 
his infant son. 

Roderick accepted an invitation for 
them to be one of a congenial party to 
tour the West in a private car during 
the month of June. 

“You’re so fond of traveling, my 
darling,” he explained to her, and she 
said nothing to the contrary. She in- 
tended to take Louise’s advice and bide 
her time. 

But when she returned in July and 
beheld her baby changed into a little 


and keep her entirely his own. 


child with eyes and gestures that be- 
spoke preferences and aversions, she 
felt startlingly aloof from him. She 
had had nothing to do with this develop- 
ment, and, tiny as he was, he sensed 
her as a stranger, clinging to his grand- 
mother when his mother wished to take 
him in her arms. 

Her desperate effort, not only to win 
him, but to win back her mother love 
and hunger for him might have been 
successful only that Roderick, in Au- 
gust, was overwhelmed with a longing 
to repeat their Canadian canoe trip. She 
realized then fully what lay behind his 
scheming to keep her from Clairbridge. 

“But Miles is still only a wee, un- 
thinking baby,” she consoled herself. 
“T shall win him yet when he is old 
enough.” 

The canoe trip did not renew the 
old sentiments in her. To her horror, 
Roderick’s prowess struck her merely 
as the strutting of the male animal for 
the admiration of his mate. It was on 
this trip that for the first time she be- 
gan to feel that her regard for him was 
dead. One night, creeping away alone 
under the tree-blocked stars, she faced 
the desperation of the gambler who has 
lost all. 

“All my life must be spent paying 
for something that it is torture to re- 
ceive,” she thought blankly. 

She quenched a spark of hope within 
her, the hope of his allowing her to 
return to the stage or of making real 
use of the new-found beauty of her 
voice. In one dark moment, she allowed 
herself to dream of leaving him. Then 
she remembered his agony the night 
Miles had been born, and the thrall of 
his dread lest he be robbed of her. 
But was it right that one human being 
should depend so upon another? 

Her pity for him melted into a bit- 
ter scorn and resentment, which she 
tried her best to The effort 
deadened her, made her seem less ca- 
pricious and She no 


conquer 


more docile. 
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longer fretted about Miles. She be- 
gan to find the thought of the child 
distasteful. She began to dislike Mrs, 
Gravaine, who had always charmed her, 
and finally she began to distrust Louise 
Hale, whose answer to her confidences 
had always been, “Rod loves you so.” 

“Love is not all!” she burst out at 
last, and the cry echoed and reverber- 
ated through her, bringing her a kind 
of comfort that, even in her captiv- 
ity, she was not blind to this, even 
though she could have no hope that 
there was anything more in life for 
her. So the winter came and went, 
and in the spring they went to Europe 
again, but the charm of the trip was 
gone. She wondered if she had out- 
grown enthusiasm, was old and blasé 
at twenty-six. 

They were to return home from 
Southampton, and spent their last two 
weeks in London. Here, in the lounge 
of the Savoy Hotel, where Elaine hap- 
pened to be waiting for Roderick, she 
face to 
Littmann. The unexpected sight 
of him had something uncannily thrill- 
ing in it to her just then. A bit of 
the irrevocable past the 
point of returning. The pleased, wel- 
coming look in her eyes drew him to 
her 

“How 


came 
uel 


face again with Sam- 


seemed on 


nice to see you!” she ex- 


claimed. 
that ?” he smiled. 

Her heart leaped at the application 
of his remark to something beside geog- 
raphy. 

“How is my old world?” she asked. 

He regarded her with that keen gaze 
she recalled now so vividly. 

“That, too? Want to come back?” 
he demanded bluntly, with a rudeness 
that awoke her. 

“With a husband that feels 
does? And my little 
laughed it off. 

“Son? Oh, I congratulate you.” He 
bowed. “When are you going home?” 


“So homesick as 


as mine 


son?” She 


Ainslee’s 


“Wednesday.” 

“I sail Saturday.” He seemed ill 
at ease now; then suddenly held out his 
hand. “Well, good-by.” 


“Good-by, Mr. Littmann,” 

He held her hand longer than neces- 
sary, and in the meantime stared at her 
She expected from that 
look that he would say something more, 


bre ¢ idingly. 


but at last he gave her fingers a final 
squeeze and left her. The 
ment Roderick came up. 

“T think I saw that—Littmann here 
in the lounge,” he told her. 

“Yes?” she asked indifferently, but 
made no other comment. 


next mo- 


It would have 
been a thankless effort to explain the 
scene just past. 

It was only two months later that she 
met Littmann again, in New York, 
in the lobby of one of his own theaters, 
as she was about to enter. They bowed, 
then vaguely gravitated together, 
passed a few conventional, colorless re- 
marks, and were about to separate when 
suddenly Elaine was moved to say: 

“I’d like to 


” 
more, 


see a rehearsal once 
“There’s a dress rehearsal of ‘Amé- 
lie Awakes’ on the twentieth. Want to 
come? It’s at the Corinthian.” 
“That’s too formal. I want a re- 
hearsal where chairs are the only set 
and actors read their lines.” 
“Then come to the Corinthian 
day until the twentieth.” 
“At any time?” 


any 


” 


“The same old hours. 

“Tll come.” She laughed, shook 
hands, left him. As she turned, 
she almost ran into Mrs. Reading, who 
bowed to her with a swift look over 
her shoulder toward Littmann, 

Elaine might never have made good 
her promise. 


- 1 
and 


She completely forgot it, 
but it was recalled to her one day 
when some aberration of traffic held up 
her motor car before the doors of the 
Corinthian, as she was on her way 
across town to call for Roderick at his 
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club. She bade the chauffeur 
told him to come back to the theater 
for he had taken Roderick 
home, and entered the stage door just 
. little group of actors was leaving 
the stage, lit by the meager 
king lights, Sam Littmann, 
ng over the script with a thin young 
n, evidently the author. 
\Vhen he Elaine, he left the 
ung man and came eagerly forward. 
to late for the re- 


she smiling. 


stop, 


her after 


On 


stor J 


Saw 


‘L seem be too 


irsal,” said, 
was introduced to the author, 

ho after a moment left them. She 
hegged Mr. Littmann to go, too, saying 
hat her car would return and 
it she could wait for it in the lobby 

f the theater. But he declared that, 
if she had to stay there, he wanted to 
be with her, and drew up two chairs on 


She 


soon 


the empty stage. They spoke first of 
trivialities. Littmann regretted that 
he had missed the rehearsal and hoped 
hat she would come again. She re- 

‘d on the familiar orderliness of 
They seemed to 
w self-c their conver- 
mn became stilted and difficult. 
“You have ” he said at last, 


vacant theater. 
| scious, and 
cniid, 
unexper tedly. 

; ” She flushed. 


a) 
Tt chil 


ced, “I 
out, with 
grand- 


he place 


‘—and vice 


cloves with a faint 
And all at 
with its 


hly poli hed finger nails and sl 


moothe d he r 


lowered. 


She 


ile, her 


eyes 
ce she saw his pudgy hand, 
owy 
come into her field of 
her hand 
girl, you—and I—we 
idleness,” he said 


“And,” he added 


liamond ring, 
ion, covering 
“My dear ; 
weren't made for i 
softly 


near her ear. 


after 
bored.” 
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a pause, “it’s bad business to be 
“Yes,” 
“Do you want to come back?” 
She looked up, 
“Tlow - 
“Then you don’t.” 
His , 

stared with 

skin, the bluish jowl and chin,. the 
nose, the too promi- 


she said indifferently. 


startled. 
can 1?” she demanded. 

face was close to hers. She 
fascination at the swarthy 
pendant, bulbou 
nent dark e) She mentally con- 
trasted it with Roderick’s delicate-fea- 
tured, aristocratic countenance, and it 
was as if she were comparing her life 
with Roderick the brutal 
of the life Littmann had to offer her, 
the life her mother had lived—and died 
of untimely. 

“T am 
scene,” said 
ously, “but Jackson said he had left you 
here, so I came to fetch you.” 

Elaine started 
too, but remained close beside-her. 

“You said 
posedly. 


eyes. 


to ugliness 


sorry to interrupt a—a— 


» ste? 
Roderic k S 


voice courte- 


up. Littmann rose, 


came—on cue,” he com- 


“Come, let us not prolong this,” said 
Rode rick coldly 
Elaine moved slowly toward him. 
“Good night, Elaine,” called Littmann 
pla idly. 
» 


tot ped a mo- 


“Good night. 
ment and turned to iixture of 
mockery and pity in 

Roderick said nothi 
home. Then he asl 
few minutes in e il L ; 
sat in the chair he licated, and 
shut the door an 1 dist 
from her, his arms on the back of an- 
+1 > 


lm a brary 

1 
ne 
me iuice 


er chair, 


‘ 
tried,” he began in a calm 


erounds I 


h ive 


to think upor 


voice 
hiner 
at 


may appeal to you. T - of 
fact tl 
But I can’t expect you 


sensibilities, the ppeal 
all—after-—— 
to understand when | state 


that hate 


is not so bitter or so remorseless as out- 
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raged love. For, God help me, I still 
love you, Elaine! I would give my 
life to save you suffering and my honor 
to save you a word of scandal.” His 
shook. “I have never had a 
thought but of your happiness.” 

“IT know, I know,” breathed Elaine 


voice 


For a moment she was overcome by 
the intensity 
tion. She was confronted by the mem- 
ory of his face the night Miles had 
been born. She understood and deeply 
commiserated him. Then the wave of 
sympathy receded, leaving her to face 
the familiar desert within her heart. 

“But to be loved is not enough!” 
she cried out suddenly. “Love is not 
all!” 

His slim hands tore convulsively at 
the chair back. His mouth hardened. 

“Nor can you understand honor,” 
he proceeded harshly. “IT took that 
chance when I married you. Chance? 
I call it that, but I knew, even then. 


and restraint of his emo- 


My love was mad, perhaps, but never 


blind. I believed in its power to uplift 
you, to imbue you with something of 
me—imy standards and ideals. I over- 
looked fact that you had not my 
background ; I tried to forget that you 
Yet, 
would go 


s 


the 


had a background of your own. 
knowing what I know, I 
through it all again!” 

“T have nothing but pity 


Re det ick.” 


Ptr) 


for you, 


“Pity He jumped as one stung. 
What damnable hope was 
| 


c 


~ 00d ( iod! 
So you pity me—you 
i [se 


I clinging to? 

and that Jew of was 
bad enough to know that before I mar- 
ried you—but 


vile your 


since! Since you have 
Oh, it might have been 
But 
What malicious conscious- 
bids you 
try to drag me down to you by destroy- 
ing my honor—the honor I intrusted 
What wrong 
have I done you but love you too well?” 


known me! 
expedience then—poverty—need. 
of choice! 


ness of your own baseness 


so generously to you? 


Perhaps that was wrong enough,” 


Ainslee’s 


declared Elaine grimly. 
accuse me of ?” 

He stared at her despairingly. 

“You look—— but no!” He 
laughed sharply. “As if a man were 
not fool enough to marry beneath him, 
he must yet choose an Oh, 
yes—you act well! And this is a part 
1 probably learned in early child 
hood from your mother. In London 
you acted, pretending you had not seen 


“What do you 


actress! 


you 


him, there where you elected to renew 
this shamful intimacy!” 

“Roderick—take care!” 

“And you were overheard in a the- 
ater lobby making an 
‘The same old hours,’ he 
loud, for the world to hear!” 

“This is madness, Roderick!” 

“And this madness, 
too? To have seen you fondling his 
hand, his fat, sensual close to 
yours No! I can’t stand it! You 
so chillingly beautiful to me! Why was 
I not common and low, clay of your 
clay ?” 

Elaine 

“Have you finished ?” 

wal Y> 
ably—‘‘to forgive—what’s past—would 
! But you—how could you 
You would de- 


assignation. 
called out 


was afternoon 


face 


rose stiffly. 
she asked. 
forgive’—he eyed her miser- 
be SO @Casy 
see nobility in that? 
spise me for it!” 
“Yes,” said Elaine quietly, 
despise you. Let me go.” 
tried to 1, but with a 
quick, unexpected spring, he seized her 


“T should 


She pass hin 
and drew her to him, crushing her as 
she struggled in his arms, kissing her 
violently; and then, still holding her 
close, he gave full vent to his pent-up 
wrath and passion. She scarcely heard 
half of what he said; a fierce stream it 
was, of denunciation and fervent yearn- 
ing, that bitter in- 
id curses that ended in savage 
compliments, 


endearments were 


sults ar 


Elaine literally beat herself free and 
could have sobbed with joy to find 
the door unlocked. So she escaped 
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disheveled to her room, where her maid 
was quietly laying out her clothes for 
a dinner that evening. 

“Madame n’a jamais porté cet evan- 
tail et ca ira bien avec cette toilette, 
pas?” The maid held up a 
feather fan, rich, but ornate, the fan 
Carrie Ingersoll had given Elaine for 
a wedding present. 


, fr 
n est-Ce 


“Leave it on the bed and bring me 
my jewel box. Then go till I call you, 
Jacqueline,” answered Elaine. 

When she was alone, she locked the 
door, searched in the jewel box, and 
found a square of thin white papers— 
seven one-hundred-frane notes. Then 
she rearranged her long gold hair, re- 
moved all her jewelry, including her 
wedding ring, and left them in a pile 
on an ivory tray on her dressing table. 

‘rom the cupboard she chose a plain 
hat which she draped with a thick veil. 
Then she took a small, handsome leather 
dressing case from the shelf and into 
this packed a few clothes, the feather 
fan, and the hundred-franc notes. At 
last, bag in hand, she stole from her 

om, No one was in the hall to see her 
leave the house. 

CHAPTER XVI. 
Elaine spent the first night of her 
eedom at but fashionable 
otel. She had to go somewhere where 
he did not need to pay in ad 
he could not exchange her 
money that night. 


a quiet, 


ance, as 
French 
The next day, when 

e transacted this business, she was 
omewhat dismayed to discover that she 
netted than ected. 
Urged on by this rented a 
cheap room in a boarding house in the 
theatrical district she had once so de- 
pl ed. 


less ie had ex 


1 
} 
fact, 


she 


she told herself that she would not 
hide from Roderick. If he wished to 
seek her out, she would see him and 
be firm. But as the days went on, she 


dreaded the possibility of an interview, 
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and found herself casting furtive 
glances about the street and finding ex- 
cuses for dodging any one who sug- 
gested him in size or gait. 

And she became suddenly aware of 
an unsuspected inhibition. She could 
not make up her mind to go to Littmann 
and ask him for a part. 

At first she made herself believe that 
her ambition was now to do nothing but 
musical comedy—to put to use her 
vocal training, the one thing Roderick 
had given her, as a sort of poetic jus- 
tice. She even confined her visits, those 
first few days, to agents and managers 
who specialized in comic operas. But 
she soon had to enlarge the field of her 
efforts and, in doing so, faced the 
truth. 

“Is it just the poison of his evil 
mind?” she asked herself doubtfully. 
“Yet men can read each other,” and she 
remembered and put new meaning into 
the slow, speculative look that always 
came into Littmann’s eye when he saw 
her, and felt again the touch of his hand 
on hers. 

“T can’t—I can’t!” she choked. ‘Any 
more than I could go back to him!” 

It was a dull theatrical year, and it 
was almost impossible for an unknown 
The weeks 
Even with much scrimping 


actress to get a hearing. 
flew by. 
and a little starving, Elaine saw her 
funds melt away. She had had to es- 
tablish herself with her landlady by 
buying a second-hand trunk and a more 
suitable and extensive wardrobe. To 
this end, she had sold the fan and even 


1 
| 


the dressing case and some of the clothes 


she had packed in it. z irst she 
coiled from the thought of using m 
procured from [ 
Roderick had given her, but necessity 
made it impossible for her to indulge in 
sentimentality of this sort. 

One day, about four months after 
she had left she met 
actress who had been a friend of 
mother’s, 


the sale of anyt 


Roderick, an 
her 


This woman, a Mrs. Mar- 
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tello, knew a composer who had just 
written the music of a comic opera re- 
cently accepted by Thresham, a man- 
ager of some importance and renown. 
Mrs. Martello arranged to have her 
meet the composer, an excitable little 
Viennese. He enthusiastic 
over Elaine’s voice that she felt that her 
troubles were over at last, and this im- 
pression was heightened for her two 
days later, when he personally took her 
to see Thresham. 


grew so 


Thresham was a big, smooth man 
with a grating, monotonous voice and a 
cool way of saying cutting and sarcas- 
tic things. To her delight, he engaged 
her to play a contralto part. Rehearsals 
began the next day, and Elaine met the 
author of the libretto. He was 
haired, man with 
green eyes that snapped angrily at every 
alteration in the text of his play. His 
self-control was worn so thin by the 
producer’s ruthless cuts and interpola- 
tions that he took 
any luc 


a fair- 


red-skinned sharp 


out his temper on 
kless actor who carelessly sub- 
stituted words of his own in the un- 
parts. Thresham’s sneering 
hauteur, the composer’s temperamental 


cen ored 


neddlesomeness, and the librettist’s re- 
pressed and boiling indignation, com- 
bined to make miserable 
succession of explosi ns, 


rehearsals a 
small until, 
after two weeks of hard labor, there 
was a final row, an enlivening scene be- 
fore the assembled cast, in which the 
librettist, in a passion, tore up the script, 
and words were exchanged that made 
the continuation of work that day im- 
aa 2 ° ° 

The next morning, on reporting at 
the theater at the usual hour, Elaine 
as informed that the whole produc- 
ion was called off. 


sible. 


The two weeks of 
rehearsal had brought her nothing but 
a disappointment that was the nearest 
thing to despair she had ever known. 
She went home, crushed in spirit, 
and, throwing herself upon her bed, for 
the first time broke down completely. 


She did not hear the knock on her 
door, though it had been repeated sev: 
eral times. She became aware at last 
that the door had been opened, and 
standing on the threshold she beheld 
Louise Hale. 

She sprang up the bed and 
sister-in-law, conscious 


from 
stood facing her 
of the shabby ugliness of the narrow 
room, realizing keenly that her hair was 
rumpled and her eyes red, fully alive 
to all thrilled 
with the sudden strength of warm blood 
racing through her the blood 
of conflict and determination, 

“Elaine!” exc Louise. Her 
and husky. Elaine 
braced herself against its effect 
an effort. 

“What do you 
Elaine defensively. 


her disadvantages, yet 


arteries, 
nev 
laimed 
voice was tender 
with 
want?” demanded 


She saw a deep 
crimson wave rise in Louise’s cheek 
; downsta 


“The woman irs told me to 


come up. I knocked several times. | 
tried 
But the door was un 


never dreaming—— 
locked. It was—it 
intrusion. But now 
I am here, may I not stay for a moment 


the handle, 


s—an unintentional 
or two?” 

Loui e had a 
man, something 
standing, 


} 


something hu 
suggested under 
that 
ine and that won her now. 


something had always 


won EF] 
“Sit down,” E 


ine said, motioning to 
a misshapen rocking-chair, and seated 
herself on 
with 


the trunk which, covered 


dusty cretonne cover, served as 
a sort of window seat. 
Loui offered chair and 
for a moment eyed Elaine in silence. 
“Why did you come?” asked Elaine, 
meeting her 


e took the 


gaze calmly. 
“Why do you ask P” 
simply. 


replied Louise 


, ’ 
‘“ 


How did you find out where I live?’ 

“He—had you—followed.” 

Elaine contemplated her suppressed 
confusion with scorn. 

“Did he get much amusement from 
the sport?” she inquired bitterly. 
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admitted Louise in 
“but -not really con- 
Won’t 
you let me tell you more—try to make 
you understand ?” 


“Ves, it is ugly,” 


a low, firm voice, 


temptible, when you know all. 


answered Elaine, 
‘There’s nothing left to understand.” 
t was more than a week after you 
we that you 
for Louise, 
iking in impersonal tone 
one giving evidence in court. “He 
not even then—made no 
He went on to Clair- 
ve that next week-end and stayed 
He looked as if he had been 
ugh a terrible illness. He did not 
tion you—in fact, he spoke even less 
) usual. He ate nothing, and all 
‘ht long mother and the servants 
uld hear him about the house or 
ounds. We began to fear for his 
Ith and his but he would see 


dox tor, 


“It will be useless,” 


it before really kney 


gone gi 0d,’ began 


the even, 


| nothing, 
nations, 
4 


sanity, 
“( }e this 
and 
But 
pe born. 
you. | 
you er beg 
soon as he 
hurried 
was a 


course he couldn’t stand 
He became dangerously ill, 
al time 
ivaine 


we 
are hardy 
day I made him speak 
mised I would go to 
to return 
enough. 


were sure 


and 


just as was 
That, I believe, 
yang ayer When he 
he did what seemed so de- 
ble to you—hired men to find you, 
that I might go to you from him 
it look so unpardonable oe 


‘Does he really t 


be tter, 


now! 
think I’ll come back ?” 
uired Elaine inscrutably. 
Louise, biting her lips, paid some at- 
tention to the fit the 


1 bef re 


of her gloves at 
answered. 


for 


she 


you first at— 
aid. 

nodded, her face ashen white. 
—that—even 


—he wanted— 


inquired 


offices,” she 
Elaine 
“tle—told me to tell you 

he found you there 
you—back.” Louise hesitated a mo- 
ment, then, leaning forward, placed her 
hand on Elaine’ “Elaine,’ 


knee. she 
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said in a gentle voice, “Roderick is very 
proud. Can’t you see the cost to him 
that saying this alone would be? Think, 
then, what his love is.” 

“For six years,” answered Elaine, “I 
had nothing to do but to think of it. 
It’s because I know the monstrous 
thing his love is that I can never return 
to it.” 

“Elaine, what are you saying?” 

“To you, Louise, has been a 
companionship, a shared delight in your 
children, a partnership in pleasure and 
trouble. I think that must be real love, 
for it is lasting and healthy and happy. 
You are happy with Harry, aren’t you?’ 

“Yes, but Harry! There is no com- 
parison to——” 

“No, no. I know. Let me 
now. When I married Roderick, | 
brought to him respect, loyalty, and ad 
miration, and then a deep affection that 
was a sort of motherliness. Can love 
be made of worthier stuff? But grad 
ually I discovered that he wanted 
of these from me, that he wanted noth- 
ing from not itself, 
had it to 
He would not be 
could give; 
something 
taking of which would ‘destroy me. lor 
if he possessed my soul, I could 
longer it. I would no longer 
be me. And when he saw the 
of his ownership of 
comfort himself by assuring hin 
that any part of me 
was vile. 


love 


speak 


none 


me— love 
He onl 
satis fied 


he wanted something more, 


offer. Vv WwW: 


impossible, something the 
no 
possess 
limits 
me, he tri to 


out of his reacl 
He deliberately tried to 
face and soil those parts, to defile \ 
he could not 
“Elaine, 
“Do you think so? Haven't 
him speak? Hasn’t he told 
that all my past before he knew me was 
and vicious—that he 
knowing it, so that his love might re- 
deem me? He meant so that his love 
might devour atify him. Is 
that you know ?” 


tyrannize over.” 


you're talking nonsense 


1¢ ard 


openly 


low married me 


to g1 


me 


love, who must 
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“How can you speak like this when 
I’ve told you he can’t live without 
you?” 

“We can’t live without food, either! 
Good God, what stupendous imperti- 
nence leads him to make me his prey? 
Yet listen, Louise. If I had been feed- 
j myself, my individuality, to one 


1 e 


made of it something fine and use- 
ful, I might still have stayed with him, 
Better women than I have done as 
much. Dut what I gave him was 
wasted. He didn’t use me to develop 
his great talent, those gifts he has let 
rot because he has no spiritual energy. 
He is like some horrible voluptuary, 
living merely to feed and feed!” Her 
voice broke hysterically. “Louise, you 
say he can’t live without me. Is death 
so terrible? If it were merely to give 
up my life for him that you asked me 
to go back, I would go—willingly. But 
there are far worse things than death, 
there is a thing worse than slow 
ation, than utter destitution and 
lessness—yes, more degrading 
the prostitution of one’s body. I 

go back to that thing!” 
ihey were both silent a moment, and 
room was filled with the sound of 
Louise 
seemed to wait until this had quieted. 
“Haven't you forgotten one thing to 
ich you would be returning, too?” 
ast gently. “Your child.” 


Klaine’s heavy breathing, 


‘laine clasped her long white fingers 
) her knees and looked up levelly 
r her brows. 


1,31 
i 


child?” she repeated, and there 
little mocking undertone in her 

“One autumn day and eve- 

ning, I was very ill. I, who had never 
known pain or sickness before, suffered 
and suffered, hours on end, sustained 
only by the thought that a great miracle 
was happening—that I was becoming a 
mother. Louise, he came into the room 
when it was over, more inexorable and 
merciless than the angel of death, to 
rob me of my baby and of my mother- 


hood. Haven’t I told you time and 
again of his trickery? For my good, 
for the child’s good———_ Ah, those re- 
volting lies that I knew were lies! He 
choked off every thought I might have 
directed away from him to the son | 


had borne him. He deliberately 
phied the noblest impulse a woman 
sesse Is it my crime that he suc- 
ceeded? I have rarely held my baby 
in my arms. I have never had him 
alone with me. He turned from me in 
shyness and terror as if I were an un- 
pleasant stranger, but what is worst of 
all, I, who at first grieved so deeply, 
grew gradually to resent the innocent 
little thing’s coldness, to grow cold and 
indignant myself, to feel nothing but 
repugnance for his name. 

“My only vivid memory of my baby 
is of the birth pangs he caused me. | 
could have loved him once, when he was 
mine. Lut he is a changeling now, the 
work of hired nurses, strangers whose 
duty it was to guard him from my ad 
vances. And ni Roderick sets this 
trap to bring me back: She laughed 
harshly. “Tell him from me that in 
the past he took too much trouble to 
make the bait unpalatable for it to be 
tempting now. I have no mother’s 
heart. It was he who made it sterile.” 

Louise sat motionless, her eyes down- 
cast for some minutes, then hesitat- 
ingly she rose. When she looked up, 
Elaine beheld her eyelids wet with 
tears. Alas fot 


ick’s eyes, and [laine shivered slightly. 


her, they were Roder- 


“I can say no more,” said Louise at 
last. “Is it, then, true that a man must 
kill the thing he love My poor 
brother! But I see—he has killed you, 
and it is not your fault. Only one thing 
more. I don’t know how you will take 
this. It’s worse than useless to plead 
that it is his—love still that dictates 
it. We know you haven’t gone on the 
stage again. It is his wish to provide 
for you in the hope that you never 
will.” 
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‘laine’s pupils dilated, and her eyes 
blue hire. 

declared, 
at I am not on the stage only be- 
use I have not yet found a manager 
me apart. You may tell him 
he has aroused in me at last one 
grateful thought, and from the depths 
of my heart I thank him for putting new 
courage into me, for inspiring me never 
to give up! But tell him—so that he 
y see I am not blind, and that he 
iy know that even my hate is calm 
nd impersonal—that I will not use his 
name, but neither will I dis- 

give up my own.” 


‘ ‘ 1 4 ” ha 
,Oou May tell him, Sil€ 


ove 


‘I am sure he did not mean—— 
“You are generous, Louise.” 

“But you will allow him to-—— 
“You know very well I will not. It 
ver. You say he has killed me. Yes. 
part, I 
e not only died, I have been reborn 
ind I have no memory of the past.” 


” 


nvince him of that. For m} 


“If you are hard, at least you are 
ve. Yes, I know you have suffered. 


n’t blame you. Circumstances 2 
We make 


make wus. 


Yo, you may blame me! 
. They don’t 
id his turn, and now I have 

Wait. I did not think I had a 
age for him, but I have—a mes- 
» of comfort and of warning. Tell 


m he still has Miles. 


mstance 


ler kt h 


Cn I 


Ni thing mores 


dead 


e are the last words of his 


his last 


words to 


“Good-by, El ine.” Louise held out 


a 
r hand, and Elaine clasped it warmly. 


uch when we give up 
must live forward. 


e give up m 


ories. But we 
ood-by, 


\ 


\Vhen Louise had gone, she thought: 


Louise.” 


Now, at last, I can go to Littmann.” 
But days passed and weeks passed, 
and she could not bring herself to go. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

later, an 
entered 


time 
woman 
wide doors of 
was _ suddenly some 
who rose from a seat at a counter near 
by and, rushing up to her, seized her 
hands. 

“Carrie Ingersoll! I’m so glad to 
see you! Do look as if you expected 
to meet me. The girl at the counter, 
there, asked me twice if I were wait- 
ing for some one. You know me, don’t 
you? Elaine Harcourt.” 

“Of course,” Carrie stammered, and 
swiftly noted her neat,and inexpensive 
attire, her pale, thin 
hollow eyes. “Of 
should you care ° 
for some one?” 

“No. How 
look well.” 

“Tam. I’m married 

“Not to— ‘4 

“Mr. 


smirked. 


Some elaborately 


dressed the summer- 
a fashionable store and 


accosted by one 


face and large, 
but 
Weren’t you waiting 


course, why 


have you been? You 


” 


yes.” 


Carrie 
“From Pittsburgh. We’re in 
York for a few days. His wife 
She was an awful woman. Two 
ago. And he married me. 
We're very happy. And how is your 
husband?” she added uncertainly. 
“I left him six months ago. 
“You don’t You mean—are 
you back on the stage?” 
\t the agents! 
Carrie.” 


Ruggers, 


NT 
INCW 
died. 


years 


” 


Sav so? 
I can’t land a 


“But—is it—must you—won’t— 
“ité think. 
I got a hankering for the 
footlights, and I’m 
down Broadway for the chance to get 
back to them.” 

“Won't Littmann give you an) 
I thought he liked your 


“Littmann ?” 


everything you 
didn’t agree. 
still hunting up and 


4 


hing? 


can’t go to him.” 

“WW hy? \ ou 
grew red in her turn 
to give advice. You 
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have kept me back. And you're hard 
up?” 

“A little. 
me.” 

“Think of you remembering that 
fan!’ Carrie looked uncomfortable. 
“Listen, Elaine, I’m awfully hungry. 
Is it too early to ask you to lunch? 
Then maybe we could talk better to- 
It’s almost half past eleven.” 


I sold that fan you gave 


gether. 
laine turned her head away. 


“It as early,” she protested weakly, 
and Carrie, recognizing in the tone 
something she, too, had suffered, put 
her arm through Elaine’s and led her 
out of the store. : 

Over the appetizing little table in a 
corner of the large, empty dining room 
at Martin’s, Elaine gradually gave way 
and voiced in some degree, with -hesi- 
tation and constraint, a part of the 
loneliness, despair, and physical dis- 
tress of the months just past. 

Carrie tactfully refrained from ask- 
ing anything more about Elaine’s do 
mestic troubles. Once only she inquired 
gravel) 

“Can’t you go back to—to your hus- 
band ?” 

“No,” answered Elaine with finality. 
“T would rather go to Littmann for 
help.” 

“Well,” declared Carrie, smoothing 
her napkin, “that’s what you’ve got to 
do.” 

Elaine shuddered slightly, but said 
nothing. For the last month, she had 
been facing this necessity, growing 
more used to it daily, and she realized 
now that she had only been waiting for 
some one like Carrie, who had been 
through the same adversity and com- 
promise, to convince her that it had be- 
come inevitable. 

“Will he give you a divorce?” asked 
Carrie, following out a train of thought 
of her own. 


Elaine started. 


“I don’t know,” she answered apa- 


thetically. “Anyway—I never want to 
marry again.” 

“You've had hard luck. 
ain’t much to look at, but I’m glad I’m 


Ruggers 
his wife. He never had a decent home 
with that other woman, and he’s grate- 
ful to me. And he aly ay W 
Not romantic of « se, but 
romantic, either. 
man is awfully kind.” 

“Ves,” admitted Elaine huskily. 

“Go up to his ollice this afternoon 
while you're in the mood,” suggested 
Carrie energetically. ‘“Havgn’t you 


something— howier to wear: 

“No, I’ve pawned mostly everythin 
Besides, my landlady has my trunk, 
curity for rent I owe 7 

“Let me lend you 
got slews.” 

“Carrie—you are so good! dared 
not go home last evening. - 
without a roof all night.” 

But on their way to her rooming 
house, they would have pass 


‘ 


mann’s office. argued 


uld be wasting time not to 

“Vou'd look all right with 
in your face. ave rouge with 
sing room and 


let me fix you up,” she proposed. 


Ela ne let hei self be per uad d. She 
told herself that she was grateful any 
way for the comfort of friendly aid in 


taking an ugly leap. Carrie went with 


aine was 


‘ . e ] se 7 
her to the office, but f¢ he time being 
i 


pared, for Littmann was not 
in. She d went with 
Carrie to her lodging, vere Carrie 
paid the landlady enough | : rent to 
redeem the trunk and procure two 
weeks’ more credit. Then, after re 
viewing Elaine’s wardrobe, Carrie in- 
vited her to her hotel to lend her a 
suitable hat and to introduce Mr. Rug 
gers, Ww! was to meet his wife there 
at three o'clock. 

Ruggers turned out to be as unobtru- 
sive as he was unattractive, and the hat 
proved the opposite in both respects. 
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“But one must look just a little fast 
to get any attention from men,’ was 
Carrie’s argument. 

Mr. Ruggers invited her to dine with 
them, and out of respect for her fatigue, 
dined early. He and Carrie then took 
her home before they set out for the 
theater that was their evening’s goal. 

The next morning, Elaine rouged her 
thin cheeks lavishly and added shadows 
to her sunken eyes. She topped her 
efforts with her borrowed hat, and the 
effect was unmistakable. It took her 
some moments to decide to leave it. 

She was told at Littmann’s office 
that he had left word for her to meet 
him at the Corinthian, where he was re- 
hearsing. When she got there, she 
found him on the bare stage, directing 
several actors, while other men and 


women sat around in shadowy corners, 
talking in low voices, or paced up and 
down studying their parts in the uncer- 
Littmann, being told she was 
there, came over to her, his puzzled eyes 


tain light. 


fascinated by her hat. 

“You wanted to see me?” he asked. 

“T want to act,” she answered sim- 
ply. “Can you give me a part?” 

“Yes.” He displayed no astonish- 
ment. “Go up to the office to the right, 
off the balcony. On the desk you'll find 
the script of a play called ‘The Helms- 
man.’ Look it over with the idea of 
doing Flora Hall 


an’s part. 


It’s the second wom- 
I'll be up in an hour, when 
t through here.” 
“Thank you.” 
bled. 
“Humph!” he responded, and turned 
1y from her, with another interested 
nee at her hat. 
found the office, a small, 
empty room, none too neat and smell- 
i smoke. 


Elaine’s voice trem- 


Elaine 
ing of cigar After a struggle 
with the window to let in some air, she 
took up the script and, sitting in a hard 
chair near the desk, started to read it. 

But she could not fix her attention 
on the play. She felt dazed, vaguely 

| 
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excited, and both depressed and happy. 
The glimpse of the stage and its quiet, 
businesslike rehearsal, the feel of the 
heavy, red-scored, thin-leafed manu- 
script in her hand, the very closeness 
of the room that hot July, morning, 
with its air of secret preparation, all 
these things recalled to her vividly the 
old sensations of this life that had been 
her mother’s, in which she, too, had 
had some joy and some success. 

She had come home to her world, her 
toil, her people. 

Then her mood darkened. She was 
not back yet. Something sinister had 
yet to be faced, something fine to be 
sacrificed. Life was bitter and com- 
plex, full of revolting capitulations. 

“Tired?” asked a gruff voice. 

She started up. Littmann stood be- 
fore her with his hands in his pockets 
and his eyes trained above the level of 
her eyes. Again her hat! 

“Just a little warm,” she responded 
nervously, 

His glance was lowered to her face. 

“Have you been sick?” he demanded. 
His manner was almost brutal, his tone 
rude and brusque, but the question came 
to her like the harsh, but welcome sound 
of one who wakens us from a night- 
mare. 

“Oh, not at all sick,” she replied hast- 
ily. 


“You're very thin.” He looked her 
up and down. 


to his 


It was a tribute 
the only thought he 
vas wonder if he con- 
thin part he 


an faiten up.” 
gaze tnat 
aroused in her 
sidered her too for the 
offered. 

“What did it?) Worry?” 
sively personal question. 

“Partly.” 


An offen- 


“Had a rotten ti 
give in?” 

“Him? Whom?” 

“Your lord and master.” 

“T left my husband six months ago.” 

“Oh.” He sat on the edge of the 


ne getting him to 
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desk beside her and continued to stare 
down at her. “What about the baby?” 

“Baby? Miles!” She blushed deeply 
under her rouge. All at once, it seemed 
to her reprehensible that she had not 
once mentioned Miles to Carrie. “I— 
I never was a real mother to him, You 
can’t love a baby you see by the per- 
mission of nurses for five minutes once 
a fortnight.” 

He grunted, and was silent. 

“Nothing—nothing would ever drag 
me back to that life!” she burst out sud- 
denly, unnerved by the long pause. 

“What have you been doing in that 
six months you speak of?” demanded 
Littmann irrelevantly. 

“Looking for work,” 

“What kind?” 

“Why—the stage.” 

“Why didn’t you come to me be- 
fore?” 

“T—] ” She pulled confusedly 
at her gloves. ‘You see, I had taken 
singing lessons, and I wanted—I had 
ambitions—comic opera. I did have a 
job—with Thresham—but there was 
some trouble, and they called off the 
production.” 

“What made you come to me at 
last ?” 

“A friend—Carrie Ingersoll—Mrs. 
Ruggers.” 

“Don’t know her.” 

“Nor does she know you: 
clared with feeling. 

He reached over and with gross fa- 
miliarity took her face in his hand, 
drawing it round so that she was forced 
to look straight at him. 

“Why are you afraid of me?” he de- 
manded curtly. 

“I’m not,” but she felt her nostrils 
quiver, and her eyes closed. 

He released her, got down from the 
desk, and, sauntering over heavily to 
an untidy bookcase in the corner, took 
from it a humidor and helped himself 
to a cigar, his back toward her. Nor 
did he turn till he had lighted the cigar 


”? 


she de- 
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and a thick cloud of tobacco smoke 
veiled them from each other. Through 
a rift in it, she was astonished to see 
that not only was he smiling, his eyes 
broadly twinkling, but that he was hav- 
ing some difficulty to suppress a laugh. 

“I know what you're afraid of,” he 
declared at last. “Well, we’d better 
clear up a misunderstanding.” He 
looked down at his cigar, and shook a 
little with inward mirth. “Gad!” he 
exclaimed coarsely. “How do they ex- 
pect we get any work done?” 

“Please, Mr. Littmann!” she pleaded, 
shocked. 

“No, no, dear. We must talk it out, 
even if it is kind of raw. It’s their sort, 
with their innuendoes, that make it nec- 
essary. Look here, my girl, life isn’t 
all mush. Apart from that—the Lord 
knows I’m not handsome, but I’ve 
known—there have been—women. 
Well. Anyhow, I know better than to 
try to buy love and—anything else—I 
can get cheaper—elsewhere. Under- 
stand ?” 

To her horror, she felt the tears well 
over. 

He made an elaborate affair of a hunt 
for an ash tray, forgetting that he had 
just flicked off the ashes on the floor. 

“And now to business. 
to do Flora Hall?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“A hundred and fifty enough?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Littmann.” 

“The part will get you in stride for 
a lead later in the season. Only you’ve 
got to work.” 

“T want to.” 

“We open in two weeks in Baltimore. 
Four weeks on the road and then open 
here at the Corinthian. About the sixth 
of September. I suppose you’re hard 
up. Want a week’s advance?” He 
pulled out his check book as if taking 
it as a matter of course. “To Elaine 
Harcourt, I suppose?” he inquired, 
halting his pen. 


Do you want 
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“Yes, please. I will give him back here about two, anyway. Might as 
his name.” She smiled wanly. well rehearse right off. Brooks will give 
He wrote, and the act seemed to sever you your part.” He stood up. “I’m 
the last link that held her enslaved. Her glad you’re back, girl. You'll make 
relief reacted as sudden pity for the good at this game.” 
Gravaines. “If only out of gratitude!” she ex- 
“Oh, what a horrible scandal there claimed. 
ill be!’ she gasped. “Gratitude nothing! This is busi- 
“Don’t count on it,” replied Littmann ness. There’s money in you.” He 
cheerfully. “That sort of publicity is paused at the door and looked back at 
damn’ tricky. Here you are. By the her, “Oh, Elaine,” he called, “that’s a 
way, I’m taking Dick Sims—that’s the hell of a hat!” And he vanished. 
author—out to lunch. Want to come She laughed a bit hysterically, then 
along with us?” impetuously removed the hat, laid it 
“No, thanks. I’d better read the play.” with care on the desk beside her, and 
‘Vell, get some lunch, and be back settled back to read the play. 
SG OSES 
DEPARTURE 
T’S little 1 care what path I take, 
And where it leads it’s little I care, 
But out of this house, lest my heart break, 
I must go, and off somewhere! 


It’s little I know what’s in my heart, 
What’s in my mind it’s little I know, 
t there’s that in me must up and start, 


A 


And it’s little I care where my feet go! 


YO 
I wish I could walk for a day and a night 

\nd find me at dawn in a desolate place, 
With never the rut of a road in sight, 

Or the roof of a house, or the eyes of a face, 


I wish I could walk till my blood should spout, 
And drop me, never to stir again, 

On a shore that is wide, for the tide is out, 
And the weedy rocks are bare to the rain. 


But dump or dock, where the path I take 
Brings up, it’s little enough I care, 

And it’s little I’d mind the fuss they’ll make, 
Huddled dead in a ditch somewhere. 


“Is something the matter, dear,” she said, 
“That you sit at your work so silently?” 
“No, mother, no—’twas a knot in my thread 
There goes the kettle—I’'ll make the tea.” 
Epna St. VINCENT MILLay. 





ANILA was a place too used 
to coincidences to be agitated 
by that which struck Martha 

Dare as so remarkable, She had just 
come from the States, where she was 
engaged to a man called Will Sheldon, 
only to learn of another Will Sheldon 
here, whom her fellow nurses at the 
general hospital told her she would 
meet soon, as he was very popular. 


Indeed, she shortly met him at a 
dance, and he showed his knowledge 


of the 


situation by saying, “Your 
flancé 


may claim a waltz, may he 
not?” To which she replied, “Yes, if 
you don’t mind my pretending it’s the 
real Will Sheldon I’m dancing with.” 
And he said, “But I can’t picture one 
any more real than he who is now tak- 
ing you to the floor.” 

She laughed, and later two-stepped 
with him, but without feeling that she 
exactly liked him. He had a look of 
mockery about him, and she thought 
him too languid, and suspected his 
lanky, six-foot slouch of being rather 
a pose. They continued to meet, and 
she continued to dislike him, She could 
not divine his character, and his mock- 
ing gaze irritated her. She began to 
avoid him, not minding if he saw that 
she did. 

“If my name had been John Jones,” 
Sheldon said to her one day, “I’d have 
had my share of success with you. But 
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as it is, I merely remind you of that 
other Sheldon, and you compare us, and 
I suffer.” 

“The other men here suffer by that 
same comparison.” 

“Very likely. Still, they make some 
progress. I wonder how I’d fare if I 
should divulge to you that I’m a writer. 
Will Sheldon is only my nom de plume, 
and my real name is Oswald Bitter- 
sweet.” 

“But do writers use their noms de 
plume socially ?” 

“Ah, yes, that was stupid. Well, I’m 
not a writer, but—I’m a forger—and 
my true name is Frederick Quincy Up- 
degraff. Now you know my terrible 
secret—and will you dance with me?” 

“What? With a forger?” and she 
shook her head. 

“Very well, Martha Dare. But if, 
after to-night, you see me flinging my- 
self to the dogs, you'll know where 
the blame lies.” 

She saw his eyes full of mockery, 
and in a sudden wave of dislike she 
thought, “He’s one of those then who 
think all women are fools at heart.” 
And she determined to snub him defi- 
nitely. But it turned out that she got 
no chance, for he ceased to pay atten- 
tions to her, and soon afterward he 
went into the provinces. 

Martha was signed up to the govern- 
ment for a year, and as that time ap- 
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proached its close, she found herself 
already regretting the gay, hectic trop- 
ics, though at the same time she longed 
for New York—her native town—and 
for the life she was to live there with 
her mate-to-be. 

This latter was a Westerner, with 
interests in Alaska. He was in Alaska 
but he was to meet Martha in 
San Francisco, where they were to be 
married. The announcements were be- 
ing printed in San Francisco. 

About a month before Martha was 
Sheldon came back from the 

He looked thinner than 
and in fact had had a native ill- 
for which his medical friends 
urged a trip to the States. At first he 
refused. ‘Then suddenly he changed 
his mind, and thus became a fellow 
passenger of the prospective bride’s. 

Martha, hearing of this before sail- 
ing, determined to have nothing to do 
with him, and he did not thwart her 
in her purpose. The very fact that on 

long a voyage they seldom encoun- 
tered pointed to his own deliberate 
avoidance of her. 


1 


he was glad of this, until she dis- 


now, 


to leave, 
provinces, 
ever, 


ness, 


overed how dull the other passengers 


re. Even the cavalry officer was a 
uppy, and the lawyer turned out a cad. 
One day she went up to Sheldon where 
he leaned over the rail. He had not 
yet regained his strength, she noted. 
But he was as aloof as ever, and her 
antagonism flared up again. 

“He's still piqued because I snubbed 
him in Manila,” she thought, and then 

> was furious with herself for think- 
ing of But couldn't 
help seeing how he might have made 
the trip less tedious He sat at her 
and though he did not always 
talk, when he did, she saw how he men- 


tally overtopped the others. 


him at all. she 


table, 


\t last, the trip drawing toward its 
end, she began to think more exclu- 
sively of her lover. She had met him 
in Seattle, and the affair had been brief 
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and violent, before she had sailed for 
the Philippines and he for Alaska. 

She knew that she had flirted a lot 
in Manila, but at least she had been 
faithful to her engagement, which was 
proof of love, for there had been pre- 
vious engagements which she had not 
kept. True, as San Francisco came 
nearer, she would sometimes be a lit- 
tle afraid of what lay before her, and 
then she would reread her lover’s let- 
and would she had chosen 
rightly. His were the most gorgeous 
love letters even she had ever received. 

The ship entered Golden Gate on a 
clear morning. Martha saw Sheldon 
at the prow, and in the excitement of 
the coming landing, she went up to him, 
smiling and very friendly. 

“You're going to wish me _ happi- 
ness?” she asked charmingly. 

He looked at her a moment, oddly, 
and then said: 

“Miss Dare, you can’t think I wish 
you anything else?” 

‘Thank you, You see, you remind 
me of Manila, and now it’s as it my 
friends there had spoken through you.” 

He bowed. 

“But you'll not be thinking of Ma- 
nila when a certain man shows himself 
at the wharf.” : 

“But later on I shall.” She blushed 
suddenly, and then said, pointing to the 
city before them, “Think of being able 
to shop in American stores 

\h—of 

And have you 


ters, see 


again!” 
shop- 
friends in 


course you'll have 
ris 9s 

“No, I shall be at the Rutgers.” And 
because she regretted 
forced him to wish her happi- 


now somehow 


which he had done so imperson- 
ally, she yielded to a malicious impulse 
and added, “Perhaps you'll call and 
compare yourself with the real Will 
Sheldon ?” 

“But,” was his answer, 
“there must be scores of Will Sheldons 
the earth. Surely it 


careless 


scattered about 
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isn’t such an uncommon name? But 
as to the call—since you ask me—who 
knows?” And, lifting his cap, he saun- 
tered away. That was the last she 
saw of him. 

Then came her disappointment, and 
it was a sharp one. Her lover was 
not at the wharf. But reaching the 
hotel, she found his wire. He had been 
delayed in Seattle, unavoidably, but 
would arrive in Frisco in two days. 

“But it doesn’t matter so dreadfully,” 
she presently reflected. “I can be 
shopping.” 

She returned to the hotel toward 
evening. Without a prescience of the 
terrible thing that was about to happen 
to her, she was getting her key at the 
desk when a young woman of rather 
striking appearance came toward her. 

“You are Miss Martha Dare?” 

“Yes,” said Martha, and wondered 
why the young woman looked so 
strangely at her. 

“My name is Wanda Crowell. 
have never heard of me?” 

“I—I don’t remember. 
have such bad memories 

“T am a nurse myself. 
if we speak in private?” 

Still without the slightest presenti- 
ment, she took the unknown visitor up- 
stairs. 

And then, as far as Martha’s expe- 
rience was concerned, the cataclysm of 
the great earthquake repeated itself 
within the four small walls of that ho- 
tel bedroom. 


You 


But nurses 


” 


Do you mind 


Out of the chaos, as she saw it when 
she could think at all, two facts were 
clear. 

The first was that Wanda Crowell 
had the rights on her side. 

It was of no consequence that she 


was a fierce, vindictive woman. She 
had the only argument. She had been 
deceived. And she had, besides, the 
proofs, They were so complete that 
it was without the slightest hesitancy 


that Martha said at last, speaking 
through white lips, “Then you are the 
one he will marry.” 

The second fact was her own fury, 
her scorn of this man who had lived 
his paltry lie, who had told neither of 
his women of the existence of the 
other and had gone back to 
Alaska and there cowardly kept 
on with his first love, without even the 
brains, it seemed, to see what would 
come of his poltroonery, what would 
have to come of it with a woman like 
this Wanda Crowell, when she once 
found out. 

“Was it you,” she asked of the girl, 
“who had him detained in Seattle, so 
that you could come here and see me?” 

“Of course. That wasn’t hard to 
do—to arrange a fake mining deal— 
when I know half the men in the Klon- 
dike.” The girl shrugged. Then she 
looked at Martha queerly. “I was go- 
ing to threaten you. I’m ashamed of 
that, now that I’ve seen you.” 

“And do you imagine,” Martha an- 
swered, “that I would marry him now 
if he were the last man alive? A 
weakling!” 

“But you didn’t think he was a weak- 
ling--when you got those?’ And the 
girl glanced at the bed, where the trous- 
seau purchases were thrown. Then 
another swift change followed. “Yes, 
you despise me for loving him, but 
some women are like that. It’s only 
the weaklings they do love.” And with 
that she left. 

All night long, it seemed to Martha 
that acid was eating her brain. She 
thought of the farce of her existence, 
of the wedding things in a heap on the 
floor, of her mock visions of the bridal 
years in New York, of the lies she must 
tell. As for New York, it was the last 
place she could go to, except back to 
Manila. She would go abroad, per- 
haps, and she must keep on nursing. 
How much money had she left? Not 
two hundred dollars, 
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Should she stay and meet him, and 
show him what he had become in her 
estimation, or should she leave, never 
setting eyes on him? Even in the morn- 
ing she had not decided. 

At last, toward noon, feeling that she 
needed air and exercise in order to 
think, she dressed and started to leave 
the hotel. 

In the lobby she confronted, as if he 
were waiting for her, the last man she 
would have wished to see at that mo- 
ment—Sheldon of Manila. 

“No, I’m not ill—but I have an ap- 
pointment.” 

“Then may I walk with you a lit- 
tle way ?” 

“Mr. Sheldon,” and she said his name 
with difficulty, “do you mind my say- 
ing that I really want to be alone?” 

“But ought you to be alone? You 
do look pale——” 

“That I can 
sharply. 

“Miss Dare, if anything has hap- 


not help,” she said 


pened, and if I can be of the slightest 
assistance 

“You can, by using your common 
delicacy,” she replied bluntly. But his 
expression began to disturb her, espe- 
cially when he said: 


“There’s a little park down the 
street. Will you go there with me for 
a few moments? It may be to your 
advantage.” 

“What do you mean? 
mean ?” 

“IT desire nothing but the chance to 
explain, believe me.” 

She made a gesture, almost desperate. 
Then she said: 

“Very well, let us go.’ 

He conducted her to the park, and 
to a secluded bench, but she refused 
to sit. 

“Miss Dare, you appealed to my 
common delicacy. But what I need is 
something uncommon—and as I haven’t 
that, there’s only one other way and 
that’s brutal frankness.” 


What can you 
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After a full stare at him, she an- 
swered : 

“I suppose you to be fully qualified 
as to the brutal. The frankness is a 
side I confess I didn’t think you had. 
But at least it ought to result in brevity, 
and that I do demand.” 

“Then I obey you. Last evening I 
came to see you, as you had asked me 
to do. I was told you had a caller, 
and I waited. The caller came away, 
and I met her in the lobby. She was 
Wanda Crowell. I knew her in Mex- 
ico. She told me that you were not 
going to be married.” 

The look in Martha’s eyes should 
have withered him. 

“And so,” she said at last, actually 
trembling with anger, “you have 
brought me here—you have the ef- 
frontery Oh, but I wouldn’t have 
believed that even you could be so con- 
temptible as this!” 

He flushed slightly. 

“I don’t blame you at all for feeling 
like this. Still, you haven’t heard me 
out Z 

“Heard you? Do you think you 
could have a single word to say to me 
now that I would stoop to listen to? 
Ah, you have hated me for a year, but 
even if I had given you any cause for 
hating me, how could you Oh, it’s 
unbelievable! It’s unimaginable!” 

“But, Miss Dare, you are quite 
wrong. My motive certainly isn’t hate. 
It’s something very different. The fact 
is, I should like to help you to a fine 
piece of revenge.” 

“Revenge? On whom? And how is 
it possible for you to say such a thing 
to me, and at such a time?” 

“As to time, I haven’t any choice. It 
has to be now. And as you’ve been 
analyzing me somewhat, permit ‘me the 
same privilege. It seems to me you are 
not a girl to let anything such as hap- 
pened yesterday overwhelm you very 
long. It was a woman full of superb 
scorn I saw come into the lobby just 
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now. But even a proud, independent 
woman like you knows that sometimes 
scorn should be shown as well as felt.” 

“Yes; but what use to show it,” she 
said, fixing her eyes on him unwaver- 
ingly, “if the object of it can’t see it?” 

“You mean me, of course. But I 
was speaking of him, Are you not go- 
ing to show him how’ completely he 
has lost you? And the way to show 
him that is for you to become Mrs. 
Will Sheldon, after all. Miss Dare, I 
am very solemnly asking you to be my 
wife.” 

“T think,” and she put her hand to 
her head, “I have gone mad.” 
“But is it so fantastic? To me it 
just seems that you are a young lady 
of initiative, able to extricate yourself 
from predicaments. Your marriage to 
Will Sheldon has practically taken 
place, in the eyes of the world. Even 
the morning papers spoke of it. 


Though it’s easy to show a newspaper 
its typographical error, to point out 


that it is the Manila Sheldon you are 
marrying, and that the Alaska Sheldon 
is marrying Miss Wanda Crowell.” He 
ignored her exclamation. “In this way, 
every one is appeased, and no one com- 
prehends the exquisite irony except the 
man who is its victim.” 

As if she could not believe her ears, 
Martha stared at him. Suddenly she 
started to leave the park. But he re- 
strained her, and something mesmeric 
about him made her go on listening to 
him as in a nightmare. 

“If you married me, we would sim- 
ply go away. What a turning of the 
tables! The very thing that ought to 
appeal to a girl of your spirit and dar- 
ing !” 

“And so,” said Martha, “you are ac- 
tually proposing for me to revenge 
myself on a man I despise by marry- 
ing a man I hate? For you know that 
I have no liking for you.” 

“Well, I don’t mind that so much, 
for, after all, you don’t really know 


me. And, in fact, I hardly understand 
myself why I’m urging it. Perhaps 
fate is propelling us together. But I 
have never had you out of my mind 
since we met there in Manila, and it 
may be that you have thought of me 
oftener than you wished. We might 
come to care for each other. If not, 
we could be divorced. And there 
wouldn’t be even an ethical offense in 
that, because, until we knew that we 
did care, everything would be as it is 
now between us. Except that we 
should be better acquainted, I hope. 
But you needn’t decide to-night. To- 
morrow morning * 

“To-morrow morning I shall have 
left San Francisco,” 

“Ah? In that case, so shall I.” 

“You cannot mean that you would 
follow me?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Oh, this is unendurable! 
have you arrested for this!” 

“What? ‘Miss Martha Dare has had 
Mr. Will Sheldon arrested. How 
would that sound? No, you can’t do 
that.” 

Martha had paled. 

“Mr. Sheldon, I am imploring you to 
go, and never to try to see me again. 
Maybe, if things had turned out dif- 
ferently in Manila, we might have been 
friends, and it may be my fault that 
it wasn’t so, but now you are only a 
torture to me. Your very name, your 
knowing my secret—everything asso- 
ciated with you is extremely distaste- 
ful, and I can only marvel that you 
don’t see all this without my telling 
you.” 

“This is a purely conventional Miss 
Dare speaking,” was his calm reply. 
“But I suppose we all have a conven- 
tional self that manages to poke out its 
head now and then. I had one in the 
Philippines, when I went off to the 
provinces instead of staying in Manila 
and trying out our destiny there. Now 
fate has thrust us together again. 


I could 
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Think of it—that perhaps we are to 
care for each other! Who knows? 
But, at any rate, think of the simple 
drama of it. He, arriving to-morrow 
afternoon, finds registered at the Rut- 
gers Mr. and Mrs. Will Sheldon. He 
learns that Mrs. Sheldon had regis- 
tered yesterday as Miss Martha Dare, 
from Manila. He tries to find you. 
You and your husband have left the 
city. He does not know for where.” 

Martha stood like a statue. 

After a deft silence he added, “We 
could be married to-night.” 

She faced him, white. 

“And you would marry a woman 
who would never, never be anything 
to you but a hollow, meaningless 
name ?” 

“The woman being Martha Dare, I 
would risk that about the hollow, mean- 
ingless name. Remember, I still be- 
lieve destiny is in this. But until des- 
tiny shows us, we are to be as we are 
See, now—the conditions are not 
so difficult. And after all,” he said 
slowly, after a pause, “your last name, 
at present, is Dare.” 

She was about to walk up and down, 
but she stopped almost at once. He 
saw that she had in that fraction of 
time consented. 

“I'll go and get the license,” he said. 

They were married at nine that night. 

They registered at the hotel, and he 
got a suite. 

After sending out the announce- 
ments, they planned where to go. They 
decided on stopping off at places of in- 
terest. New York was not mentioned 
except as an indefinitely ultimate goal. 

“IT have two hundred dollars, and 
you must take it,” she said, and he 
assented. “Later on, I shall nurse, 
of course, so I can pay you back what- 
ever I owe you.” 

“Don’t worry,” he answered. “It 
would be a long time before I could 
feel any financial embarrassment.” 
And then she remembered having heard 


now. 


’ 
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that he had le income besides his sal- 
ary. 

He said good night and retired to a 
room separated from hers by two 
smaller rooms. 

She took a sleeping powder, and in 
half an hour had escaped from the 
whirling thoughts that she dared not 
face, now that she began to realize what 
she had done. 


II, 


They were at the Grand Cafion. 

They had arrived in the afternoon 
and taken rooms at El Tovar. She 
had remained in hers with a headache. 

At about nine, he came to ask her 
how she was, and she saw that he had 
brought fruit and some books. 

“T’m much better, thanks. 
go to see the sunset ?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid I did, like a regu- 
lation tourist. But at least I had a 
nook to myself, where I didn’t hear a 
single rhapsodic squeal, male or fe- 
male, I was thinking you might have 
a choice about a trip to-morrow—al- 
though, by the way, there isn’t the 
slightest hurry, you know. We can be 
as leisurely as we like. I hate this 
rushing at scenery, don’t you?” 

“Yes. But I think you had better 
choose.” 

He brought out some maps. 

“Well, they recommend first a trip 
along the rim—something equivalent, I 
fancy, to a jaunt in a sight-seeing 
wagon. How does that strike you?” 

“Ts it a ride?” 

“Yes, auto.” 

“Oh, no, please! That 
much rather walk at first. 
dead for exercise. 
auto trip.” 

“I’m not keen for it. Suppose we 
both hang around a day or two. We 
can walk, as you say—though, bv the 
way, the walks aren’t as short as they 
seem, by any means. Things look so 
near, and you find out they’re dum- 


Did you 


is—I’d so 
I’m nearly 
But you take the 
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foundingly far. But that would break 
us in for the horseback rides. That’s 
the way the sensible ones are going at 
it—that crowd that came with us from 
Williams, for instance.” 

Martha immediately saw that this 
plan would let them make acquaint- 
ances, which meant that they could 
get away from each other. She asked 
to look at the booklets, and he told her 
what he had already gleaned about 
some of the routes. She watched him 
a moment as he bent over the maps. It 
was one of the moments when their 
travesty of intimacy struck her with 
full force, and at such times she could 
have screamed, She thought that he, 
too, often felt as taut, as witness his 
sudden reflex just now, when his sleeve 
brushed hers and he deftly stepped a 
little farther away. Yes, the sooner 
they plunged into the midst of people, 
the better. : 

When he was going away with the 
maps, he stopped by the door and said: 

“By the way, I've got a pile of blan- 
kets, and I’m going to sleep out under 
the pines. There’s a sort of natural 
dormitory. The air ought to be pretty 
fine.” 

The nurse in her made her say, 
“That’s a good idea. In fact, you al- 
ready look better than you did in Ma- 
nila.” 

“Every one runs down in the 
tropics,” he said as he went out. 

She had determined not to take sleep- 
ing powders to-night. She must learn 
some time to face her situation, even 
in the dark. She had already formu- 
lated her plan for outward conduct, 
and that was never to show him that 
she regretted her step, that she despised 
herself for a fool. No, he must believe 
that she felt herself to be getting out 
of their bargain just what she had ex- 
pected to get out of it, and this atti- 
tude had already helped her to hide the 
tumultuous emotions that so often 


surged in her when the horrible truth 
would break upon her. 

On the other hand, he helped by his 
very indifference. To-night she took 
courage, with the prospect of a morrow 
of physical activity and human encoun- 
ters. Here was just the place for them, 
where strangers came and went, all tak- 
ing one another casually. She was glad 
that he wanted to be leisurely in their 
stay. 

Possibly the air was accountable, but 
at any rate she was soon as soundly 
asleep as if she had taken the powder. 

The morning light came blindingly into 
her room. She awoke to a sense of 
vigor and even eagerness. She chose 
a linen suit and went to breakfast look- 
ing very smart, In fact, all the dining 
room was soon observing her. Across 
from her was the party that had come 
from Williams, an attractive, quiet man 
with his stout, kindly wife, a thin, en- 
ergetic woman, and a third woman who 
might have been the younger sister of 
the man, a dark and very handsome 
girl, also rather quiet. Martha ex- 
changed smiles with them. 

When she was half through break- 


fast, Sheldon joined her, wearing a 
sweater and a cap already familiar to 


her from the boat days, 
mented him on his color, 
He looked at her and said: 
“Then it’s the air. You are magnifi- 
cent thi The other guests 
are telling you so with their eyes.” 


She compli- 


morning, 


Presently five people took a nearby 
table, evidently reserved for them, In- 
stantly Martha knew that here lay her 
There were two women, both 
handsome, and three men of dissimilar 
types, and all were gay and smart and 
CC ysmopolitan. 


goal. 


The telepathy that works upon un- 
conscious mortals made these people ex- 
change glances with Martha and Shel- 
don. Two of the men continued ob- 
serving Martha, especially the reddish- 
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haired one, a man of thirty-five, who 
gazed from under his brows, as if 
shyly, though probably the shyness did 
not exist. Martha, who had meant to 
go out to the rim, now lingered with 
Sheldon, asking questions. Thus they 
happened to leave the dining room at 
the same time as the quieter party of 
four, and Sheldon, who had already 
talked with them, paused; so they all 
spoke, and then started together to see 
the view. 

All but Martha had seen it before, 
yet they fell silent. And it was Mar- 
tha herself who broke that silence. 

“It’s too terrific!” she said nervously, 
and then, seeing Sheldon’s gaze on her, 
she was sure it was mocking, and out 
of defiance she began to chatter. She 
had a feeling that this spectacle be- 
neath them was one of the profound 
experiences of his life; therefore, she 
treated it lightly. 

Presently the dark young woman, 
whom they called Louise, went a lit- 
tle apart, and Sheldon joined her, and 
then Martha heard him using geologi- 
cal terms, which his companion appar- 
ently understood. 

A little later, the party of five was 
seen coming toward the point. 

Whether these two groups would 
have mingled or not without the agency 
of Martha’s eyes and the curiosity of 
the reddish-haired man, is doubtful. 
But as it was, they smiled and spoke, 
and after an hour of view-taking, 
Martha found herself amalgamated 
with him of the sandy hair. Of the 
party of four, only the dark young 
woman remained, and she and Shel- 
don continued apart—probably, thought 
Martha, talking geology. Of the party 
of five, doubtlessly none appreciated 
what they were seeing. Indeed, they 
gave themselves no chance, but chat- 
tered all the time, particularly the very 
handsome woman, who was amazingly 
and piquantly voluble. A _ prolonged 
walk kept them all out until noon, and 
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it was as four pairs that they sauntered 
back to the hotel. 

The five, who were mostly New 
Yorkers, were making an auto trip that 
afternoon, and the Sheldons were 
asked. Martha, forgetting her preju- 
dice against rides, accepted, and she 
did not suppose Sheldon would be 
lonely, as the supply of geology was 
inexhaustible, and also, evidently, the 
interest of the dark young woman. 

By night they all knew one another’s 
names. A moonlight horseback ride 
was gotten up, and this time Sheldon 
and Louise Raefield—that was the 
name of the dark young lady—~joined 
in. Martha, meantime, was marveling 
at her fortune. These people were all 
staying as long as they liked, and she 
foresaw many days in that gay com- 
pany. They were the sort to whom 
money means nothing, or sudden affili- 
ations, like that of Martha’s and Kane 
Ward’s, the reddish-haired man—or, 
again, that between Sheldon and 
Louise Raefield. Perhaps one of the 
women, the piquant one, was a little 
jealous of Martha. On the other hand, 
both these women would have liked 
the attentions of Sheldon, but he was 
a little more adroit than they, and kept 
his path to Miss Raefield clear. 

Martha had noticed that other 
women at the hotel had shown an in- 
terest in her husband. She was scorn- 
ful of them. “Let a man openly de- 
spise women, and they run after him,” 
she thought. Still, he was not openly, 
or perhaps otherwise, contemptuous of 
the Raefield girl. “But he singles her 
out to show how empty / am, by con- 
trast.” And the devil that lived in her 
these days made her act doubly frivo- 
lous whenever she thought Sheldon 
could see. 

Rides, walks, auto trips filled the 
three or four days that followed. All 
of them, except Martha and Sheldon, 
had already been down to the river, 
so that trip was not a factor yet. 
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At the end of one of their night rides, 
Martha, on reaching her room, realized 
that she had not seen Sheldon since 
afternoon. She wondered if he and 
Louise Raefield were still together, or 
whether he had gone out with his blan- 
kets to sleep under the pines. 

Her feeling was one of fierce tri- 
umph. She knew what he thought of 
her—a woman who would marry a man 
she didn’t know, to spite a lover, and 
then forget both in a flagrant ftirta- 
tion with a chance acquaintance. She 
took the keenest pleasure in showing 
him just the sort of bargain he had 
made, Let his mockery show in his 
eyes; it would be something stronger, 
presently, when he knew that he had 
fallen in love with that Raefield girl. 
Then he would be sick enough of his 
bonds, and she would keep on reaping 
the benefits, benefits he had thrust on 
her there in San Francisco. It greatly 
pleased her to picture him gnashing his 
teeth as she had so often gnashed hers. 

And then the eternal enigma con- 
fronted her: Why had he wanted to 
marry her? Had he believed that he 
loved her? Impossible. Was it phys- 
ical attraction? And that attraction, 
had it waned before this other wom- 
an’s? Yes, let him want this other 

Let him want her! 
swung hearing his 


woman! 

She around, 
knock. 

“Olr, I fancied you were out under 
the pines.” 

“T'll not keep you, but I saw your 
light, and I’m after my blankets.” He 
got them from his room. 

“You’ve had a pleasant 
she asked. 

“Well, ‘pleasant’ is 
word for hereabouts.” 

“Oh, excuse me. I 
‘inspiring’.” 

“That’s a tourist word. 
my cigar?” 

“Do. But, you see, I’m only a tour- 
ist. You mustn’t judge me by lofty 


rather a_ thin 
should have said 


May I light 


- ° Le 
evening ! 
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standards—such as that lovely Louise 
Raefield.” 

He lit his cigar, making no answer. 
She smiled at him. 

“I’m so grateful to you for bring- 
ing me here. I adore the cafion, don’t 
you?” 

“Well, I guess it was as good as an- 
other place, for our purpose.’ 

“You mean our getting acquainted 

ot fe 

“Yes, by now we do understand each 
other a bit, don’t we?” 

He put down his blankets and came 
toward her. 

“Martha,” he said, “I’m beginning to 
believe that I have done you a great 
wrong.” 

Her shock at his calling her Martha 
was lost in the triumph at 
his next words. asked inno- 
cently : 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“That perhaps I ought not to have 
persuaded you to marry me.” 
She got out of her chair. 
were aflame, but he would 
flame for anger, not victory. 
“What are you saying? My God, do 
you mean—do you mean that you want 


” 


PLL 


surge of 
But 


1 
sne 


Her eyes 
take that 


to be free? 

“I want you to be free. I’m afraid 
I may have ruined your whole life.” 
He looked full at her, and she tried 
to read that piercing gaze. 

“But,” she cried, “I can’t believe it! 
I can’t possibly believe you mean—— 
Why, you have made me your wife, 
and in a week’s time you—— Oh, it’s 
horrible! Because you have met an- 
other woman, you would turn me adrift 
and pile this humiliation on top of the 
other-—that other you pretended you 
wanted to rescue me from.” 

He came nearer, 
closely. 

“Would you feel so terribly? You 
aren’t very cleverly acting a part, out 
of the malice you keep for me in such 
a bountiful supply?” 


watching her 
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And then she knew that she could 
not deceive him. She stopped acting 
her useless part. 

“So you love this girl, and you'd like 
to be free. Well, I shan’t free you! 
You gave me the shelter of your name, 
and I’m going to keep it till “I’m ready 
to give it up. You let me tangle my- 
self in this net of my own spite. You 
made me do the most contemptible and 
paltry thing I ever did in my life, and 
now we're going to see who’s the gam- 
est in keeping this bargain you made! 
As for me, it would be easier to leave 
you than to stay with you, but we’ve 
started now, and we'll finish—unless 
you're a piker. Yes, unless you're a 
piker.” 

He looked at her, saying nothing. 
Gradually the smile she hated came to 
his face. 

“Martha, if you could love as you 
hate, you’d have a wonderful life. 
Some day you may learn how.” 

She clenched her hands. 

“What? I? I, who am as empty 
as froth and foam? Oh, surely you 
mistake! You overestimate my attri- 
butes most painfully!” 

He was still smiling as he went out. 

The next day the inevitable hap- 
pened—inevitable because of the pace 
at which the flirtation had gone. In- 
deed, she had known already that Kane 
Ward was just one of a hundred men 
who had made love to her in that way. 
After the scene with him, in which, for 
her, she had been strangely quiet, she 
felt an unexpected self-disgust. Why 
had she gone about with that crowd? 
Well, yes, to keep her mind off her- 
self, and to escape an intolerable situ- 
ation. But there were other people 
she could have mingled with, a little 
more conventional, perhaps, but after 
all—and, indeed, for that very reason 
—people more of her own sort. For 
she wasn’t loose; she had standards. 

A great restlessness assailing her, 
she went out and found a solitary place 


on the rim of the cafion. Now, view- 
ing the chasm in solitude, she knew 
that her other visits had profaned it, 
and had cheapened herself. Why had 
she acted as if she were insensible to 
nature? She had not been like that 
on the boat, with the spectacle of the 
sea before her. But here she had acted 
like a silly schoolgirl, or a feather- 
brained woman of the world—in short, 
like the people she had been with. 
She saw herself lacking all dignity. 
It would have been better to have 
sought forgetfulness in contemplating 
this marvel. She contemplated it now, 
and something came to her mind of 
what the nice man of the quiet party 
of four had said about the patience of 
nature. She felt so cheap and insig- 


nificant that she went back to the ho- 
tel, but toward evening, quite as rest- 
less as before, she again sought the 
rim, and this time her mood was one 
of profoundest gloom and despair. It 
would have been unspeakably grateful 


to her to cry, but tears were an outlet 
almost unknown to her. In her self- 
pity, she wondered if any one in all 
the earth were as wretched as she. 

She had not thought of the sunset 
until it began. When she realized 
what was happening, her first feeling 
was one Of recoil, of the unworthiness 
of her being there. Then was wrought 
in her the miracle of forgetfulness of 
self, because, before such a revela- 
tion, there can be no thought of self, 
but only a state of watching and of 
fear and, to some, of rapture. 

A special revelation—no, That out- 
spreading wonder had nothing to do 
with the mortal insect. What went on 
had its own inscrutable meaning. 
Without understanding, she saw 
wrought in colors the rise and fall of 
kingdoms, the trooping of armies, the 
conquests of heights and depths, the 
births of temples and cities and their 
decay and ruin, wars, processions, rev- 
elries, pomps. Here combat attained 
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to glory; there glory was becoming 
peace; there peace had already sunk to 
desolation. Above some chasm of 
darkness, a point flashed to heavenly 
triumph, Yonder came, trooped by in 
clash and pride, and were forgotten, 
dynasties of reds, violets, blues. These 
were as sounds, too, here as an orches- 
tration, there as a chorus, again as a 
single instrument or a voice of pure 
exaltation or a scarcely heard sigh. The 
all of past time was unrolling the all 
of history. And the river, the creator, 
was unseen in its depths, a deity whose 
terribleness and strength were buried 
in the silence it had made to keep itself 
secret, so that its work might go on 
and on. 

Only as dusk came, hiding it all very, 
very slowly, did Martha stand up and 
breathe again. She was appalled, 
afraid. 

There was still light on the rim, and 
it was now that she remembered some 
gorgeous red flowers on the ledge be- 


yond the parapet. Yes, there they 
were, as if they waited for her to see 


them. “We are fellow things, as in- 
significant as you, and as lonely,” they 
seemed to say, and in a sort of need 
of taking with her something intimate 
and helpless, she climbed the parapet. 
She was gathering the flowers when 
she slipped and fell over the ledge. 

She landed on another ledge, wider, 
but just too far down for her to escape. 
What to do? She hated to call. Per- 
haps she could find a way But 
no; there was no way. She was 
trapped. Well, she could stay out— 
though the nights did get very sharp. 
But her sweater was thick. An hour 
passed, and she saw that the stars no 
longer lighted the sky because a storm 
was coming from the east. To remain 
poised, as it were, over that awful gulf, 
to see it illumined by lightning 

“Still, I’m not absolutely a coward. 
Come, Martha, let’s raake the best of 
it!” 


All at once her heart was in her 
mouth. Some one was calling. Yes, 
there it was again—‘‘Martha!”—and 
the voice was Sheldon’s. 

She made no reply. Again he called, 
nearer. 

“Yes, hefe I am—here!” 

It seemed but a second before he 
was on the ledge above. 

“Good God, where are you? Are 
you hurt ?” 

“No, not a bit, but I can’t get back.” 

“My God, child!” She saw him now 
against the sky. 

“All I need is a rope—and my 
c-coat.”” 

“And you’re not hurt?” 

“Not a scratch. I was getting flow- 
ers.” 

“But it’s beginning to rain, I'll run 
for a rope.” 

“And my coat!” she called after him. 

He was back before she would have 
believed it possible. 

“T’ll tie it up here and come down 
for you.” 

He had already thrown down her 
coat, for the storm was just bursting 
furiously. Then he had slid down the 
rope and was beside her. The ledge 
above sloped back, making a roof at 
one end, and he thought they had bet- 
ter wait there. The thunder soon 
ceased, but the rain came in torrents. 

“And you’ve been out here since sun- 
set?” he asked presently. 

“T suppose I was a fool—but, strange 
to say, I had an attack of appeal of 
nature.” 

“It isn’t strange to say. On the boat, 
you were often very deeply moved, for” 
[ used to see you that way.” 

“How did you find me?” she asked 
after a silence. 

“Well, Martha—perhaps the same 
fate led me here that brought me from 
Manila with you, and that took me 
to your hotel when Wanda Crowell was 
there—the fate that impels us together, 
for weal or woe.” 
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The 
She was again silent. Then she 
said: 

“I don’t want it to be for woe, mine 
or yours. To-morrow I’m going to tell 
Louise Raefield everything, and I’m go- 
ing to free you : 

“Louise Raefield? Good heavens, 
we're not in love! Why, she’s engaged 
to a Boston man.” 

“But you e 

“Absolutely no! Though it was very 
fine of you to want to do it. Don't 
laugh, don’t be ironical! In the first 
place, it isn’t being you.” He began 
to light a cigarette, and the sound of 
the rain torrent filled the pause. “Why 
can’t we speak frankly for once, Mar- 
tha?” he said at last. “You see, I may 
have been to blame for all our mis- 
understanding. But I had promised to 
let you alone—and I wanted to, too, 
because I thought perhaps you’d come 
to like me of your own will.” 

“Why,” she asked, “did you come 
on my boat?” 

“Why? Well, why did I come back 
from the provinces just in time? I 
didn’t know you were to go home then. 
That’s why I say fate seems to be in 
it.” 

“But on the boat you avoided me.” 

“You were engaged to another 
man. 

“Then—then you must have known 
something of what was to happen. 
Wanda Crowell had written you a 

“Good heavens! That’s nonsense! 
Oh, outwardly it’s all very fortuitous, 
I know. But, Martha, you have al- 
ways lured me. I haven’t known just 
why. But I’ve always seemed to see 
a you within this you—a some one who 
vanished when I came near and inev- 
itably reappeared when I left you. Oh, 
I had my night of it, too, that night 
after Wanda Crowell talked to me. 
And I didn’t pump her. She poured 
it all out, like vitriol! Then I argued 
that propinquity would bring the ac- 
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cidental revelation.” He paused. “But 
you hated me too much,” 

“And last night, then, when you 
wanted to free me, you had seen it 
was all hopeless?” 

“I thought I’d seen it. 

I was wrong.” 

“What? But you r 

“Wait, Martha. After all, 
chance have you given me?” 

“Then why did you sneer when you 
went out?” 

“Sneer ?” 

“You smiled so mockingly 

“Mockingly? You’re wrong, utterly. 
If I did smile, it was because of a feel- 
ing—well, that your hate had reached 
its climax. It’s not your nature to 
keep on hating. Martha, why shouldn’t 
we have this chance to find out?” 

She drew away. And then, without 
warning, she was crying. 

When she looked up, he was light- 
ing another cigarette. 

“Are you sure you’re warm enough? 


Now I think 


what 


Then we might as well stay here till 
the rain eases up.” 
Something in his tone mesmerized 


her. She leaned against the sloping 

rock wall, and he began to tell her of 

his experiences in the provinces. 
Two hours later, she fell asleep. 


She awoke as the three o’clock dawn 
was coming into the clear sky. Shel- 
don stood out on the ledge, and she, 
too, came out, standing a little apart 
from him, and they watched the sun- 
rise miracle spread from rim to rim. 

Last night’s wonders were repeated 
—but how differently! Here were the 
same colors, the same troopings, but 
swifter, more tumultuous, and un- 
speakably joyful. And it was not a 
terrible past unfolding, but the day’s 
whole future—light kissing the pinna- 
cles and bathing their flanks, flooding 
that world with hope, activity, life. It 
was intimate, now; it flaunted for her, 
sang for her, beckoned her. The 
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depths still held deep shadows, but the 
day’s light would penetrate them, too. 
The sun that climbed to the sky’s cen- 
ter would look down into those dark 
places, and on unknown slopes, by a 
thousand little cataracts, flowers would 
shake the wet from them and grow and 
give off perfume and be hosts to the 
bees. 

There were flowers here, too, the 
flowers Martha had dropped last night 
in her fall. They were fresh and fra- 
grant. 

“Oh, I want to keep them!” she cried, 
taking them up. 

He was fixing the rope for their 
ascent. 

“See,” she said, and pointed to the 
river, to the one spot so remote and 
deep where the torrent, soundless and 
even moveless from here, could be 
glimpsed—yes, more than a mile be- 
low as a stone is dropped from the sky. 

“We might go down to-day?” he 
suggested. 

“Yes, so we might. But 
noisy people.” She flushed. 

“Yes, they go down so brashly. I 
don’t think they find what’s there.” 
And after looking at it a moment, he 
added, “It’s been calling me ever since 
we came. Yet to go alone—well, some- 
how I didn’t want that.” 

“And last night,” she said, “I didn’t 
know I could ever go down to it. The 
sunset I was terrified. But now 
—well, I’m really very brave in day- 
light.” 

“We'll have to stay all night. 
a big camp.” 

“To stay so close to it? All night? 
But still, it seems to call me. I’m 
afraid to be cowardly, I think,” 

He negotiated the rope ascent. At 
the hotel, he secured an early break- 
fast and a special guide. 

They started down. 


not with 


There’s 


Mid-afternoon of the next day, they 
were coming up the trail. 
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They had stopped to rest, and the 
guide, a man of intuition, had wan- 
dered away to take some views with 
Sheldon’s camera. 

Martha went to the edge and looked 
down into the gorges, and, thinking of 
those they had threaded, her mind went 
back to the river itself. She had stayed 
in the sound of its roar all through 
the darkness of last night, and now she 
thought of how she had dared so much. 

“I’ve always been afraid of the deep 
things.” It seemed to her that a new 
self had pushed its way through the 
old self, leaving an empty, vain shell. 
Andsshe might never have emerged 
but for the river and 

Well, would she ever have gone to 
the river but for him? 

Oh, the deep, terrible river that goes 
on and on, in the chasms of earth, mak- 
ing what it must make—which some 
call a spectacle, others a phenomenon, 
but whose right name may be soul. 

“Martha!” 

She turned. Sheldon, hatless and 
coatless, his tanned face toward her, 
was beckoning with a tin cup of wa- 
ter from a spring. 

She went to him, drank, and gave 
back the cup, looking into his brilliant 
dark eyes. 

He kept her hand. She trembled a 
little. 

“Martha, I loved you in the tropics. 
And I followed you across the ocean. 
But I can see that the fates were keep- 
ing this for the place where I am’— 
he was drawing her to him with irre- 
sistible arms—‘to claim you. Yes, here 
I am claiming you, Martha. And here 
you can’t get away. You will never 
get away. You are mine.” 

“Will!” 

She was weak in his embrace, until 
his kiss burned her into flaming re- 
sponse. 

When the guide 
started on up the trail. 


returned, they 
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a mood of depression one night, 
Nicholas Serle had exclaimed bit- 

f: “What an insuf- 
ble, romantic ass I am?” 


id in a way he was not far wrong. 
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€ 
Bae 4 1 
terly to himsel 


en he was very young and fool- 
| and, 

hope of furthering them, had 
da publishing house. “The pres- 
\ eloped in him 
promise of 


he had had literary aspirations 


of Ccircunistanc¢ "te de 
prov- 
ccell an of business. 
aper and the most efficient 
ewhat 
seem 
ant as an avoidance of 


bution came, 
regretful surprise, t 
infinitives. But a hint of his ear- 
lier absurdity stepped in, now and then, 
to remind him that he had once had a 
temperament. 

It was when he was most sure of that 
possession, and the year before he en- 
tered his publishing firm, that he came 
to know Marie Pattison. 

In those days, Nicholas, after a morn- 
ing spent in writing bad plays, used 
to lunch in a little obscure restaurant 
lowntown, where a bottle of red wine 
and a sanded floor did much to create 
for him the atmosphere of his illusions. 
\ soft, careless hat and a black string 
tie gave him, he hoped, an air of the 
artist. He regretted that he did not 
know more people. 

He began to notice that one of the 
regular patrons of the little restaurant 
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was a girl with blue-black hai: 
sheen in it. 


with z 
red about her, 
her a pretty, impossible 
and tamely ended by 
The smile was returned, and 
day, rising to le 


He wonde 
built around 
romance, siniling 
at her. 
the next ave at the 
found him 


yords in 


ime 
time that she did, Nicholas 
self exchanging a 
the doorway. 

He was not disappointed; he was 
elated. Her voice was very rich in qual- 
ity, and gray eyes 
seemed to bespeak a personality of some 
depth. Before all these allures, Nich- 
olas admitted him 

She was a ver) 


rew casua 


her ioldering 
ner smolderu 4 


elf helples 
y new woman, and he 
was a very young man. Her newness 
was at once delightful and shocking to 
Nicholas. He used to take tea with her 
informally in her studio—she made cer- 
tain cloudy pretensions to being a stu 
dent of music—and he found it deliciou 
to talk solemnly of matters which the 
merest difference in presentation would 
have rendered material for a barroom 
causerie 

In due course they became engaged, 
for, as Marie pointed out, it was quite 
possible to be a revolutionist in theory 
and yet trick the 
air of agreement 


world by a hollow 
vith its codes. 

Then, two days before they were 
married, Nicholas conceived the 
of the pact. 

He rather thought it would appeal to 
her. She insisted so ruthlessly on a cold 


idea 
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and unsentimental viewpoint of poor 
human nature. For instance, she ap- 
peared to take for granted a long line 
of mellow affaires in his past, and 
Nicholas did not dare disillusion her. 
Much as he regretted it, his life had 
been blameless to a degree. 

It happened that they were talking 
about the deceptions that exist in the 
less rarefied layers of domesticity. 

“A husband should be brutally frank 
with his wife, and a wife with her hus- 
band,” Marie declared. “Only in that 
way can there exist between them the 
highest spiritual relationship.” 

“But very often,” Nicholas objected, 
‘frankness isn’t the very best thing. I 
mean, each person is too near a certain 
situation to see it clearly or fairly, and 
so can’t speak honestly of it. But I 
agree with you, of course, theoretically. 
Why shouldn’t there be, say, various 
periods marked out for frank confes- 
sion, and a new basis adopted, if one 
were required, at each period?” 

“How?” asked Marie. She held her 
head very gracefully; the light came 
cver one shoulder and picked out silken 
lights in the blue-black hair. 

Nicholas generally started sentences 
without knowing how they were going 
to end, which is the way of theorists 
the world over. And now, speaking at 
random, he created the idea of the pact. 

“Well, see here,” he began slowly, 
‘suppose a couple—people like our- 
selves, say—were to promise to tell each 
other truthfully, after a certain num- 
ber of years, everything that each had 
hidden from the other during that time. 
It would be impossible at the times 
themselves to say anything very perti- 
nent. All sorts of emotions would 
omplicate confession. But later on, 
and from a better angle, they could talk 
things out and adjust themselves fairly 
to new conditions. In that way they 
could keep their love always live and 
vigorous.” 


For the barest stir of breath, Nicholas 


thought that the expression of the gray 
eyes into which he was staring was just 
a trifle odd. But when she spoke, a 
moment later, to indorse the idea, his 
impression vanished. 

Nicholas was in a glowing mood; he 
felt keen and brilliant. He found him- 
self impulsively suggesting that such a 
pact form part of their union. And, 
standing up, gazing down at her pro- 
foundly, stiffening his fingers into a the- 
atrical tenseness, he heard her agree to 
the project. 

This was to the effect that on the 
fifth anniversary of their wedding they 
were to stand upon their pledge and say 
truly whether they had been faithful, 
each unto each. 

When tle thing was over, and Nich- 
olas let himself out into the night, he 
wondered uncomfortably whether he 
had been a howling ass or whether he 
had done something rather fine and 
splendid. 

Being a little of the former, he 
finally decided that it was’ the latter. 


The pact, like many other lovers’ 
pacts, might very easily have faded out 
of memory, but a series of circumstances 
conspired to keep it alive. 

‘or one thing, it was intimately con- 
nected with their honeymoon period; 
it stood out as one of the landmarks of 
first, vivid impressions. Then Nicho- 
las, after a year of forgetfulness, sud- 
denly decided to revive it in the réle of 
a matrimonial joke; and in this service 
it became squeezed and juiceless. 

Time brought lovers’ quarrels that 
were all quarrel and no love. There 
were little trivial things that Marie was 
foolishly mysterious about, and one ob- 
stinate occasion when Nicholas refused 
to say where he had been very late at 
night. The fact that he had been occu- 
pied innocently stirred his resentment 
at her sharp curiosity. And the first 
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thing they knew, each was seriously say- 
ing to the other on such occasions: 

“Well, in three years you will have 
to tell me. I shall 
mind !” 

Finally Marie was able to assume a 
mere irritating expression when things 
referred very 
their 
The pact 


remember to ask, 


went wrong, which 
clearly, Nicholas 
private day of reckoning. 
gan to grow in 
take on a huge, shadowy significance in 
the background of their lives 

Yet Nicholas, disillusioned as he was 
woman he had married, found 
in marriage itself many things that were 
He was naturally don 


perceiy ed, to 
be- 


their vision, began to 


in the 
admirable. tic, 
dull 
to a romantic uncertainty lo 


and he secretly preferred a secure, 
routine 
was 
He 


\ 1 
Nichola 


word, 
theore 


use his favorite 


adventurous only ically. 


found himself becoming succes 
sighed 
tle d 


sentimentally over hi 


eaims.as he let then 
the year of his fift 


. N ] ] 4 1 
iry, ivicnolas tOOK vacation 


Now that the pact was so very 
at hand, he iat Marie 
ther ominously avoided ail 


notic ed 
mention 


He had taken a remodeled farmhouse 
on the east bank of the Hudson, and as 
Marie liked lively company, he asked 
George Marford and his wife, Lilly, 
to come up for a week 

George Marford was a slightly dubi- 
ous explorer whose books were issued 
by Nicholas Serle’s firm. Yet, if some 
of his discoveries and stories were a 
little fishy. he was, at any rate, a fine, 


careless talker, and very much alive. 
Nicholas, who naturally quiet, 
would have preferred a more slumber 
ous visitor, but he knew that Marie 
would enjoy the vicarious excitement of 


was 


the explorer’s personality. 
And in all fairness, he, for his own 
part, was secretly flattered by the sub- 
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dued intimations that Lilly Marford had 
given him of his attraction for Rer. 
When the Marfords came, they 
seemed to fill the old house with a loud, 
confused vitality. Marford, a big man 
with a round, rolling eye like an actor 
and a pair of straggling mustaches, 
never relaxed his curious energy for a 
minute. And Nicholas had to admit 
that he was an excellent raconteur 
Leaning across the table one night, 
his face defined like a poster, thick with 
gleams and shadows, under the pallid 
light, he spoke, with large gestures, of 
experiences among Malay island 
Nicholas smoked his cigar thought 
fully. A wine from an old 
stock suffused him with a glow of plea 


ant, meditative melancholy. For 


bottle of 


ment hi attention wandered 


through the many-paned windovy 


the panorama of the 
A. fly 
impassive screen with an 
futile buzz.. The 


} 
t 


eyes took in 
purple against a rich dusk 


lied 


or, 
sly, 


the 
uund of the 


sect multitude, busied about their 


teresting duties, 


the soft 


FOSC SOOTHING 
His sauntering attention 


the group around the informal 

ner table—his wife deep in her chai 
pondering the story with an inscrutable 
expression; Lilly Marford with pursed 
red lips, tiger-brown eyes, and a viva 
bird's; 
his 


ciously poised head, alert as a 
Marford himself hugely enjoying 
own powers, with one hand in reserve 
and the other accenting his swift, col 
orful 

“And there you have the picture— 
myself on that hot, barren beach, with 
the dory rocking in the shallows, and the 
niggers pounding into a run and hur! 
ing their spears at the small of my) 
One ping-pinged past my ear 
You 


sort ot 


entences, 


back. 
and took a header into the sand. 
could hear the shaft hum in a 
funny, musical way as it trembled in 
the shock. But I didn’t stop to listen 
Not that I don’t like music. I minded 
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sharks less than saying how do you do 
politely to that pack behind me, and 
I swam kickingly out to the dory and 
made her. And so I pulled out to the 
Lady Bird and went aboard, with the 
stones all safe in my pocket.” 

He paused and, with provoking lei- 
sureliness, struck a match to a ciga- 
rette. Then he concluded in a rush: 

“And the stones? The little green 
stones shaped like serpents? Emeralds, 
you're thinking? Not a bit of it, my 
friends! Nothing except a fairly rare 
lagoon formation that the natives used 
in their tribal love rites, The man, 
having caught the woman, gives her 
one in token. And her acceptance of a 
stone serpent implies in turn the ac- 
ceptance of his rather careless affec- 
tion. But they were all the treasure 
I was after. I wanted them for my 
collection, and that, you see, is the way 
I bought them.” 

Nicholas came back to reality with 
a start, and his gaze fell upon Marford 


with considerable respect. The man, by 
a trick of voice, had created an atmos- 
phere for him. A moment back, Nicho- 
las had been on a glaring white beach 
with the low roar of a tropic surf in 


his ears. In this comfortable hour, he 
thought of Marford’s life with a pang 
of envy; the fellow might be a mounte- 
bank and a charlatan, but he had lived 
in many places and known many men, 
villains and braggadocios and tragic, 
reckless spirits. 

“Interesting!’ murmured Nicholas. 
“T’d like to have seen that fight. And 
the stones themselves must be valuable 
curios. Do the natives grind them into 
a serpent shape or are they that way 
naturally ?” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Marford with 
a start of recollection. “I believe J 
may have some with me. I’ve a habit of 
carting around, wherever I go, a box of 
fossils and odd bits. Remind me to 
look before I leave, if you're inter- 
ested.” 


But he apparently required no such 
reminder, for he came to Nicholas after 
breakfast the next morning, just as the 
party was preparing to start upon an 
all-day picnic, with one of the little 
green stones in his hand. 

It was very pretty—a slim, polished 
chip about an inch in length, and in 
the shape, as Marford had said, of a 
minute serpent. Tiny fibers were laced 
around the center like a girdle, and these 
extended into a wide loop, as if the 
trinket were designed for use as an 
anklet. Nicholas handled it with at- 
tention and respect. Lilly Marford 
leaned against his shoulder a little, 
carelessly, as if to obtain a better view. 

“My dear fellow,” said Marford 
grandiloquently, “won’t you take this 
one as a gift? I have several more, you 
know.” 

Nicholas protested that he couldn't 
possibly accept the offer, and ended by 
expressing his appreciation and drop- 
ping it into his pocket. Then he turned 
to clap on a cap and encumber himself 
with a luncheon hamper. 

The picnic was to be celebrated 
across the river, chiefly to give the ex- 
pedition a larger tang of adventure. A 
wheezy old ferry, which remembered a 
brave harbor in its youth, carried the 
party over to a desolate landing where 
a bus met ordinary passengers 
inland town. 

The countryside was 
lonely, and wooded heights jutted upon 
an irregular landscape. By noon a 
luncheon that comprised such familiar 
picnic ingredients as cold chicken, 
mashed fruit, and Thermos bottles of 
coffee and punch, found a picnic appe- 
tite to deal with it. And after the men 
had lounged and smoked a while, Nich- 
olas suggested a stroll. Marie and 
George Marford went ahead, and Nich- 
olas stayed to escort Lilly over the hard 
places in the underbrush. 

He had never guessed that she was 
so fragile. She appeared to shrink from 


ior an 


pleasantly 
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the most trivial obstacles in the way 
of fallen trees or creek beds. Nicholas 
was perpetually aiding her with a finger, 
with a hand, with an arm. 

Far ahead of them, Marie and Mar- 
ford were lost to view in the cool depths 
of the forest. Once or twice they hal- 
loed faintly from an indeterminate di- 
Then Nicholas sent out a call 
answered only by the dim re- 


rection. 
that was 
verberation of the rocks. 

He was standing upon an abutting 
Back of 
him a summit of tangled green rose in 
a sheet him flowed 
dulating sweep of summer 
“\Ve’ve lost them,” said 
asmile. “Well—never mind 
again where we lun 
hat a climb!” Lilly 
‘d, her 

him. ‘“‘Let’s 


br th.’ 


ledge cushioned with moss. 


face - below 


meet 


head 
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Idenly Nic 


holas 

raCtlIOn Wl HeINng ak 
as interested in him 
rcumstance pie 
ne had no inte 
to 


he wa 


nirit 
piri 


grow. 

iV e, 

her taste, but to encourage that att 

tion would be to make matters u 
fortable 

Yet somehow, on this velvety 


in a place of solitude, he 


1com- 


fter- 
noon, rund 
it difficult to mingle sentiment with a 
mild austerity. She was so helpless and 
so charming. He liked the quick, bird- 
like movements of the little head, and 
liked her gift of understanding. In 
that sympathetic atmosphere, he talked 
in a strain of humorous pathos 
Hie had begun a 
red the 


of his 
forgotten aspirations. 
novel once, and he still remembe 
first sentence, which had seemed to him 
at the time so flashing and so intuitive: 
“The man and the woman stared at each 
other with weird white i i 
lence that more 
speech !”’ 


faces 
eloquent 


in a Sl- 


was than 
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Lilly gave him a steady glance. 

“You're really a poet, aren’t you 
she said. 

Nicholas sentimentally and 
went on talking. The sun moved pa- 
tiently on its downward arc. 

Half an hour later, he put his hand 
on his watch and then jumped to his 
feet with a start. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed. “Five- 
thirty, and the last boat leaves at six! 
I had no idea it was so late! We'll have 
to rush!” 

The descent was arduous, and Nich 
olas felt that it would be brutal to ask 
Besides, there 
sufficient time if only they 
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sighed 


her to hurry any faster. 
was probably 


went ahead teadily without halting for 


me upon the scene of their 


noon encampment, and one of the ham 
| ] 
it a. 


Nicholas ‘They've 


But we'll 
nding, 
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she 11] let 


manage 
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71uess 
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a root HH ; 


: tet - 
I in an instant. she 
him with a white, painfully 


Then she took a step for- 


reet 

conironted 
smiling face. 
ward and groaned 

“By " said Nicholas. “ 
sprained your ankle!” 
only twisted it, I think.” 

For a moment he stood irres , ad 
miring the pluck behind her trembling 
smile 

“T—TI can walk slowly,” she si 

Nicholas laughed out loud 

“Ves,” he commented, “very 
I’m going to carry you, of course.” 

He strode over to her with a 
ness of impulse that astonished 
He caught up her light body, and 
relaxed deliciously in his arms with a 
soft intake of breath. 

Light as she was, Nicholas found his 


Jove! You've 
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uid. 


slowly! 
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him. 
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progress from now on very slow and 
laborious. When he had reached the 
roadway, he put her down for a mo- 
ment and, breathing heavily, unslung 
the luncheon hamper and let it fall. He 
would have to travel as lightly as pos- 
sible. The woman in his arms was si- 
lent, he noted. She did not make him 
waste his wind in replies to foolish 
questions, 

When, panting under his exertions, 
he swung around the curve of the high- 
way and came out upon the beach front, 
Nicholas could not believe his eyes. 
Halfway across the river, the last ferry 
plowed equably homeward. 

Nicholas had not allowed his mind to 
consider the chance of failure, and now 
that he was confronted with it, for a 
moment he was incapable of thought. 
Then he rapidly reviewed the situation. 

The inland town was ten miles be- 
hind them; on either hand a rocky shore 
barred exploration ; and on the beach it- 
self there was no sign of any available 
craft, not even so much as a battered 
scow. 

His gaze circled and fell upon the 
crumbling ruin of a deserted house. 
Broken, dingy panes, sickly white 
woodwork, and a litter of scrap iron 
before a gaping door held forth an 
ironic offer of hospitality. There was 
no other sign of habitation in that brood- 
ing landscape. 
sound was 
rhythmic plash of the ripple 


In the falling light no 
mild, 
upon the 


audible save the 


shore. 

Nicholas glanced down at the woman 
in his arms. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he 
getically, “but I’m afraid we'll have to 


said apolo- 


spend the night here.” 
Lilly Marford made n 


ITT, 


Nicholas dragged a dilapidated chair 
up to a hearth wv 


signs of decay ° 


hich alone did not bear 


tle made Lilly com- 


fortable, and then, while the light stil] 
served him, left to seek the picnic ham- 
per he had earlier cast aside. 

Happily the remains of luncheon had 
been considerable. When Nicholas re- 
turned with it, dusk had fallen over 
water and land, and the deserted house 
loomed uncertainly in the shadows. 

He entered to find still another proof 
of Lilly Marford’s quixotic courage, 
With the night, cool airs had come, and 
the sky had a look of dirty weather, 
She had, apparently, hobbled out after 
driftwood, and was laboriously settling 
it on the hearth as he stepped into the 
room, 

He caught her arms and made her 
sit down. He was genuinely touched. 
\nd somehow his realization of her 
entire reliance upon him in the situation 
made him regard her with just the least 
tenderness 

Che drummed-up dinner was a high 
success. As they ate and chatted be- 


moldering firewood, Nicholas 


side the 
felt as 
wrecked on some desert isle with 


\ dark night 


saic to-morrow, accompanied by f« 


romantic as if he had been ship- 


seemed to render the 
and civilized people, 


“Sit there in that light,” Lilly said 
once. ‘You look so nice in the fire- 
light.” 

\nd Nicholas was pleased i 
that she thought he looked “nice 
Nicholas 
mental note of how astonishing 
that two people could still be 
panionable fter a whole day’ 
alone, 

re fell a 
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out the specimen Marford had given 
him that morning. He examined it in 
the firelight. 
“Let me see it, won't you? P 
Marford. 
She played with it idly for a moment, 
and tried it upon her wrist as a brace- 
Then she slowly lifted her head, 
and her somber eyes fell upon his, 
“I’d like to ask you to give me this 
one,” she said casually. 
a moment Nicholas found him- 
thinking it odd that she should ask 
or the trinket when Marford had 
sted of owning several. And after 
rather fantastically, certain sen- 
of the explorer’s raced through 
head: 
man, having caught the woman, 
her one in And 
nce of a stone serpent implies in 


the icceptance ol his 


said Lilly 


token. her ac- 


ire- 
iffection.” 
if to shake off the p1 terous 
he rose quickly. As he did so 


, 
1 and 


yn stood up clear and s larp 


et her eye ina steady gaze, 


itive spirit of domesticity, ag- 


timidity and a respect for 
must have pulsed in his 
His hand went out in a grop- 
gesture. Almost as 
quickly, the woman sensed his reaction. 
to her feet and stepped coolly 
to the other side of the hearth. With 
high astonishment, Nicholas perceived 
that she walked without the slightest 
suggestion of a limp. 

He turned and swung into the far- 
ther room, banging the rattletrap door 
behind him. 


forms, 
protective 


far 
she got 


IV. 

The day had carried a disturbing at- 
mosphere. Marie had gone about very 
softly, and Nicholas had been silent and 
meditative. It was their fifth wedding 
anniversary, the day of the pact, and a 
morose and lowering Sunday. It was 


late afternoon before anything hap- 
pened, and it was Marie who took the 
initiative. 

Nicholas looked up from a huddle of 
stupid Sunday papers to see her enter 
the room, She did not sit down, but 
stood before him expectantly. Nicho- 
las returned her look, but did not speak. 

“Well,” said Marie at last, “I don’t 
think it’s necessary to explain why I’m 
here.” 

“No,” Nicholas answered. 

There was another silence. 

“Why don’t you begin?” Marie sug- 
gested ironically. “Or does your si- 
lence mean that you have lived an ab- 
solutely blameless life for five years?” 

A surging impulse trailed through his 
blood. 
pact 
sible theory, and he was in no way pre- 
pared to go through with it practically. 
A knowledge of Marie’s character, a 
recollection of her-strange idea of him, 
crowded swiftly into his mind. He had 
always been too quiet for had 
always hinted darkly at his past, and 
she had seemed, queerly enough, to pre 
Could 
he face her and that his 
life had serenely virtuous? 
Wouldn’t she infinitely prefer a blacker 
account, for all that she might make 
a scene? Impulsively, without further 
consideration, Nicholas, the theorist, 
plunged into a fulfillment of the pact. 

“Marie, I agreed to tell the truth. I 
shall tell it. I am not as bad as you 
think me. Only once have I been un- 
fair. It was last summer—when the 
Marfords came x 

“Lilly Marford?’ Marie’s_ voice 
went up ina scream, “That night you 
stayed over on the other side of the 
river? And said you had missed the 
last ferry? 
You brute!” 


He had never thought of the 
save as a vague and not quite pos- 


her; he 


fer that picture of him to reality. 


now assert 


been 


Oh, you treacherous brute! 
Nicholas had never seen her in so 


terrific a passion. She was sobbing 
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with emotion; she had thrown aside 
every vestige of restraint. It came over 
him that he had made a sad ass of him- 
self. The pact had been bad business 
all the way through, and he knew in- 
stinctively that the scene Marie was 
making was no mere flurry of anger 
or nerves. It would stand, an ugly blot, 
upon the half-written page of his mar- 
riage. Nicholas cursed himself in his 
heart, and some of his self-contempt 
found outlet in an irritable voice. 

“What about you?” he asked. “You 
haven’t given any information about 
yourself yet.” 

Marie swept to the door. 

“The fact that you can even ask me 
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or suspect me only proves what a brute 
you are!” 

It was annoying, her continued in- 
sistence on that one word, and his eyes, 
as he watched her make her way hys- 
terically from the room, held a light of 
anger. 

Their expression changed very sud- 
denly, however, as she thrust out her 
hand to twist the doorknob. Her 
sleeve tangled somehow and _ lifted, 
showing a portion of her forearm. 
Nicholas caught just the barest glimpse 
of something bound tightly above her 
wrist, something green, like a slim, pol- 
ished chip about an inch in length and 
shaped like a minute serpent. 
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THINK we two have lived a little hour 
In some dead moon of time. 
Was I the snowflake of a mountain shower— 
A thing of frost and rime 
And you the petal of an Alpine flower, 
Blown from a height sublime? 


Was [ a leaf upon a bitter tree, 


On some lost isle, 


Across a sullen, unremembered sea, 
Known on no chart or map, 

And you the chrysalis that fed on me 
And sucked my acrid sap : 


Were you the coolness of a desert well, 
Where no sweet shadows were, 

And dry lips ravened where the scarce dew fell 
On sands sun-dried and bare, 

And curses that the white god could not quell 
Hung festering in the air? 


Was I a wind upon that barren waste, 
With birds’ and beasts’ and men’s 

Last anguish laden— 

Did I, in frenzied haste, 
With dust of poisoned fen: 

3efoul your waters with a brackish taste 
Che white god could not 
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Author of “When Sirens Clash,” 
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CHAPTERS. 


Richard Mountgomery, a young soldier of fortune, has succeeded in forming a com- 


ny to develop a valuable property in Colombia. 
1ose aid the necessary backing was secured, are to be in charge of the enterprise. 


Richard and Lycurgus Robinson, through 
There 


little sympathy between the two men, Richard being an aristocrat of the aristocrats and 


Robinson a vulgar little bounder, but Robinson's wif« 


This 


woman was not in love with him. 


| 


hi 


CHAPTER V. 


P I SHE trip to Buenaventura, the 
first port of call below Pan- 

ama, lasted two days and 
The weather was bad, for it 

rained without ceasing, the wind blew 
cadily, and the water was decidedly 

sh; but, in spite of this, they made 

«| time and came throvgh without 


} 
atl 
ldap 


ights. 


Robinson was almost helpless dur- 


the entire voyage, for he suffered 
n al de which was greatly 
mented by his panicky and 
nt his time between cursing the sea 
d ships in general and inquiring 
xiously after the progress and safety 


mer, 


fear, 


heir own boat in particular. 

\t Buenaventura they rested a day 
two and then went on 
ng there at dusk. 

rhe town wa 


to Guapi, 


set high on a bank, 
erlooking the Guapi River and about 
enty miles mouth. 


from its Before 


, Alice, is madly in love with Richard. 


is no new experience for him, as there has never been a time in his life when some 
He himself is fundamentally indifferent to women, 
though he accepts their devotion for what it is worth to him. 


On the night before he and 


binson are to sail from Panama for Colombia in their little yacht, he catches a glimpse 
of a woman in black coming down the steps of the hotel. Her s 
ancy, and he regrets that he is leaving so soon that h 


ophisticated beauty catches 
will have no chance to meet her. 


the village, at the foot of the hill, lay 
a gravel beach, washed clean by the 


S\ 


wift waters of the river and covered 
with canoes drawn up for the night. 
\ long flight of wooden steps led up 
to the town, which stood back of a line 
of coconut palms, like sentries at the 
edge of the bank. The main street 
ran along the water front and consisted 
of a row of more or less pretentious 
frame buildings, painted pink and blue 
and yellow, but dimmed by time and 
weather into the softest pastel tints. 
The property in which Richard and 
Robinson were interested was located 
much farther up the river, but this was 
to be their headquarters. Robinson re- 
sumed his attitude of authority on land 
and undertook to dicker for a piece of 
ground on the river front, where they 
intended to build a house and to es- 
tablish a permanent 
This 
OVC veral 


their 
transaction dragged 


station for 
company. 
yithout 


weeks results. 
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Meanwhile, Robinson spent his time 
drinking and talking with the Span- 
iards. 

Richard went ashore as seldom as 
possible. The town, which looked so 
fascinating and picturesque from the 
water, proved upon closer inspection to 
be filthy and squalid beyond descrip- 
tion, nor had it the charm of novelty 
for Richard, who had explored it thor- 
oughly some years before. The care 
of the boat took up much of his time, 
and the rest was spent in reading and 
dreaming. 

If the town appeared picturesque by 
day, when seen from a little distance, 
it was a veritable city of dreams by 
night, for then a great white moon 
would rise and cast its spell, like a sil- 
very veil, over the little place. All 
the colors would melt and blend into 
softer, paler tints, elusively beautiful, 
like the flesh of a w 
through gauze, 


man glimpsed 


Myriads of tiny char- 
coal fires glowed crimson again 
shadows, and dark palms 


and straight against the sky. 


then a girl’s laugh would ring 


and clear in the night, and there w 
come a snatch of some Spanish 
nade, mingled with soft chords struck 


from a lover’s guitar, while from far 


sere- 


away would sound the monotonous 
throbbing of the tom-toms, swaying, 
rising, and falling—a_ shuttle that 
passed back and forth and in and out, 
weaving together the many-colored 
threads of the tropical night into the 
fabric of fantasy. 

It was on such a night that Richard 
remembered the woman in black whom 
he had seen at the Tivoli, and began 
to wonder if what he saw would be vis- 
ible to her if she were there with him, 

One day he went into the village to 
hunt for a lavandera. He was directed 
to a hut on the very outskirts of the 
village in the midst of a group of mango 
trees. Back of it a clump of hibiscus 
bushes, heavy with blossoms, glowed 


scarlet between the yellow poles up- 
holding the little hut. An old hag, in 
a chemise of purple calico, squatted 
before her charcoal fire beneath the 
house, while just within its high door- 
way above the vine ladder, like a bril 
liant bird on its perch, sat a slender 
slip of a girl clad in a scarlet camisa. 

Richard told his errand to the hag, 
but watched the girl, not because she 
vas a girl, but because she made a pic- 
ture that was pleasing to his eye. 

“Si, sefior, I can do what you wish, 
and Juanita can go to your ship and 
bring me back the things. Venga, Jua- 
nita,” called the woman. 

“Si, mama,” answered the girl, and 
swung herself down the ladder with the 
agility of a monkey. 

with the 
once with his 


“Go senor and return at 
clothes, which I have 
promised to wash,” went on the mother, 
and as sl 


Juanita—a sign 


4 


she spoke, she winked slyly at 
that did not 
Richard’s observation and that afforded 
him and not a little 
disgust, that it meant 


escape 
some amusement 
for he knew 
The sefior is young, and some of hi 
American gold may be yours without 
your half trying.” 

“St, mamd,” replied the girl again, 
with evident comprehension, and turned 
to flash a beaming smile upon Richard. 

“T spikka de Ingles un poco, sefior,” 
she began, as she padded along, a pace 
behind Richard, with a basket for the 
clothes deftly balanced on her head, 

“Do you?” he queried, without much 
interest. 

There was silence for a space, but 
this did not suit Juanita, and her time 
would soon be up, for they were draw- 
ing near the beach. She resolved upon 
audacity. 

“You think I am preety, sefior?” 

“Juanita—that’s your name, isn’t it? 
—what a question! My dear, how can 
you ask?” 

Juanita gurgled with delight, for the 
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Americano, as she thought him, had 
caught her fancy. 

“If you will come back to my casa 
some time, I will give you much fruit 
—good fruit—and | myself will pre- 
pare it for the sefior,” she went on 
with coaxing coquetry. 

Gut Richard made no promises. He 
was thinking how the men on the boat 
would chaff him if they caught sight 
of the girl When they reached the 
shore, therefore, he himself went out 
to the yacht and sent the linen back 
by a muchacho, 

He made no further attempt to see 
the girl, but she had served her pur- 
pose, for she had made him realize that, 
in spite of his inner resources, he was 
growing lonely, and again he recalled 
ihe unknown woman, She had been 
so attractive an example of the type 
that he most admired. He wondered if 
he would make a good companion, 
what she was interested in, what she 
could talk about, and what were her 
opinions upon certain vital things. 
lhen he began to dwell upon her dur- 

¢ his waking dreams and fashioned 

mind to suit himself, so that she 
grew to seem like the comrade he firmly 
believed no woman capable of being. 
At last she invaded his sleeping dreams, 
d he realized, with amazement, that 
ie thought of her occupied the 
eater part of his idle time. Still, 
\ dream does no harm,” he thought, 
nd after a while I’m going to stop 
nking about her and settle down to 
ork.” Nor did he ponder the signifi- 
cance of the fact that, for the first 
time, he actually thinking and 
dreaming about a woman, instead of 
hutting her out to make place for his 
ughts and dreams. Once, while 
ling, he cut out a little verse that 

he thought that she might like and put it 
ty among his. possessions, pretend- 
whimsically that she was waiting 

Panama for him to back to 


he 


was 


come 


One day Juanita’s small brother ap- 
peared, in his tiny canoe, at the side 
of the yacht, He brought, as an of- 
fering to Richard, a fine, plump hen 
which the girl had devoutly fattened 
for the sacrifice. 

Sut it seemed that the hen was pre- 
destined to live, for even as the stew- 
ard stood ready with his sharpened 
knife in hand, she set up a tremendous 
cackling and straightway laid an egg; 
whereupon, Richard seized her and, 
holding her aloft, announced that he 
was ready to defend her with his life, 
for he was inordinately fond of fresh 
eggs and had visions of a succession 
of delicious morning meals, 

Thus it befell that the hen was teth- 
ered by one leg to one of the railing 
posts, and Richard gave orders that 
her comfort and safety were to be con- 
sidered before all else. The bird 
seemed grateful, too—or it may have 
been merely the instinct of self-preser- 
vation; but be that as it may, she did 
lay an egg almost every day. 

Richard sent profuse thanks to Jua- 
nita and a box of chocolate biscuits 
taken from the ship’s stores, but did not 
go to see her until some days after the 
arrival of the hen. He rather expected 
to find her sulky in consequence, but 
to his astonishment she was radiant. 

“I knew you would come, Sefior Ric- 
ardo,” she greeted him. 

“tlow did you know?” 

rd, a little bewildered. 

“Because I know now how you think 

of me.” 


responded 


“Oh, 1 say, Juanita, how do you 
know that?” 

“Did you like my gift, sefior?”’ 

“Of course—but 
do with it?” 


what has that t 

‘Ah, sefior’”—she clapped her hands 
—‘they have tell me—my brother and 
one of the others, too, off your ship 
have tell me how you guard my pres- 
ent and will not have her kille’. She 
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was to eat, sefior, but I am glad that 
you kept her—so that you might think 
of me.” 
“Oh, Juanit 
ard, 
funny 


, Ju anita !”’ gas] ved Rich- 
choking "teh will ‘You 
little thing! You mustn’t make 
me laugh so hard. I might have hys- 
erics, you kn yw.” 

\What is that, 
“A form of illness. 


senor ? 


a ed 
make ine ill, chiqu 
you need have 


»£ me 


said Richard 
vent back to the yacht. 
deemed it churlis 
g +h the donor was plainly 
eager to bestow, but he had a little 
prejudice against native girls which he 
hesitated to put aside. Still, it was 
pleasant to think that Juanita waited in 
the little hut among the mango trees, 
eager 


h to refuse 


ard 
whi 


to welcome him if he should care 
to come. 

That evening, and it was a moonlit 
one, Richard loitered on the deck, un- 
certain still whether to go ashore or 
to bed. He thought again of the 
woman in black and wondered how he 
would feel if she were 
where in the village, instead of the lit- 
tle Juanita. Far off the tom-toms be- 
gan to throb, and a ripple of low laugh- 
ter came to him out of the shadow. 


walling some- 


Ainslee’s 


Suddenly the sound of chanting rose 
from across the river. Then a light 
flashed out on the farther bank—and 
another—and another. Richard lounged 
watching curiously. At 

boat, wherein lights 
detached itself from the 
me gliding to- 
the moonlit water. This 
lowed by many others, while 
the chanting grew louder and louder 

ts drew Then he saw 
ocession of canoes, each 

3, who carried lighted 
drifted on. 
came nearer still, he saw 

CCUP ied the 

the center of the line 
er than the others, 
} . still | vure wrapped 
eet aa black 1 lace. Flow- 


the rail, 
length a 


against 
l\I- 1. 
black 

7 an 
shadow S and 
ward him over 


was I 


as the boa 
tl 1at it 


nearer, 


Was a p 
as they 


foremost 


es of the boat, and at 
stood tall, 
a little as 
f the paddles. 
ifted to 
ame the grating 
cravel as one after 
drawn up onto 
slowly the light 
stairs with that solemn 
their midst, and the 
grew fainter and fainter, dy- 
ing away in the distance, while the 
bell tolled and the endless beat 
of the tom-toms seemed part of a weird 
death 


other tl y were 
beach. bearers 
ascended 
black burden in 
chanting 


\ 2 
\ ery 
the 


w, impressive passing of 
forth the call to live. 
seemed more beautiful and 
the moment precious because 
they, too, must pass, and with all his 
youth aflame, Richard slipped over the 
side of the and sowed himself 
ashore, laughing hay ily as he thought 
yf Juanita, waiting, soft and warm, in 
the dusk of her little house. 
that, with plenty 


Days passed, after 
of joy and laughter, and the boy 


the 
The 


came 


more 


yacht 
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dreamed no more of the woman in 
Panama. 

As the weeks slipped by, however, 
Richard did grow impatient to pro- 
ceed to the property. There seemed 
to be no further reason for delay, but 
still Robinson dallied. At last, there 
arrived a mysterious cablegram, ad- 
dressed to Robinson, who then curtly 
informed his partner that they would 
return at once to Panama. Richard 
was dumfounded. He was not shown 
the cablegram and he could extract no 
satisfactory reasons out of Robinson, 
but received, instead, repeated asser- 
tions that everything was as it should 
be, that all would turn out for the best, 
that they would return almost imme- 
diately, but that it was absolutely nec- 
essary to go at once to Panama. 

Richard was helpless, or, rather, his 
happy confidence in the ultimate benefi- 
cence of fate, coupled with his extreme 
aversion from unpleasant controversy, 
led him to acquiesce in a decision that 
he nevertheless knew to be folly. It 
was often so with Richard; he would 
work and fight, with incredible per- 

tence and energy, to gain a point, 
and then would calmly throw away 
the result of months of labor for the 
sake of an evening’s pleasure, or to 
escape an especially disagreeable inter- 
view, or because he hated to hurry his 
dinner, 

His. last night was spent on shore 
nd, very early in the morning, Juanita 
ccompanied him to the beach, where a 
muchacho waited with a small boat to 

take him back to the yacht. Together 
they stood for a few moments near the 
landing place. 

“Senor Ricardo,” began Juanita. 

‘Si, querida?” 

You'll 

't your” 

You bet J 
oon, but 
I can’t 


present ’ 


come back—some time— 


will! I’m coming back 
‘f anything should happen so 


return, I'll send you a lovely 


“T wish you would take me with 
ve u.” 

You would like a ride on the big boat ? 
She is a beauty, isn’t she?” 

“T do not know about the boat, but 
I would like to go with you, Sefor 
Ricardo,” and she leaned toward him 
and gazed coaxingly into his eyes. 

“Awfully nice of you,” replied Rich- 
ard absently, and shifted a bit uneasily. 
“T really have to go, Juanita 
Good-by.” 

The men on the yacht were waving 
wildly to Richard, and Robinson was 
shouting through a megaphone that he 
was wanted on board, but Juanita put 
out both of her little brown hands and 
clung to him. 

“You will mees me, Sefior Ricardo?’ 
she begged pathetically. 

“Of course,” said he, with one eye 
on the boat. “Of course, querida mia. 
How can you ask me? Good-by.” 

He made a dash for the tender, clam- 
bered in, and was rowed away. 


mia. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“Dickie, you'll have to go to mass 
to-night. I promised Mrs. Kennedy 
that I would, before I knew you'd be 
here. So now we'll all go. I asked 
her, and she said she’d be delighted to 
have you.” 

Richard was sitting with Alice Rob- 
inson and her husband in their room 
at the Tivoli. The two men had come 
ashore only a few hours before. Rob- 
inson was the first to respond to his 
wife’s remark. 

“Who is this Mrs. Kennedy?” he 
asked, with the interest that mention 
of a woman’s name always aroused in 
him. “Is she good looking? I’m not 
going unless she is.” 

“I'd hardly call her pretty. 
too 
But some people consider her a beauty. 
She’s distinguished and exclusive—you 
know what I mean—and she seems to 


She’s 


foreign looking to suit my taste. 
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have a lot of money. She doesn’t care 
to know many people, I[ think, but she’s 
been very friendly to me—quite sought 
me out, in fact.” 

“Ts her husband here?” broke in Re 
inson. 

Richard was looking out of the wi 
dow and yawning. He wondered 
he dared ask Alice to excuse him, 
that he could go to bed. He was very 
tired and was perfectly willing to let 
Mrs. Kennedy wait until another time. 

“Decidedly not,” replied Alice to her 
husband’s question. “She’s a widow, 
and I think you'll find her fascinat- 
ing.” 

“IT don’t 
Richard 


want to 
with a grin. 
dangerous.” 

“Humph !” 


meet her,” said 
“Widows are 


said Robinson. “All 
women are dangerous, when 
to that.” 

“But not so fatal,’ 

“Well, it makes 
me. I[’m not i 
though I must 
get on with ’em 

have to.” 

Robinson strutted across the 

at his smirking 
face in the mirror, while he poured him- 
self a glass of whisky from the bottle 
that always stood ready on his dress- 
ing table. 

While he was thus engaged, Alice 
and Richard carried on a low conver- 
sation behind his back. 

“Lycurgus will be her slave, and we 
can have all the more time together,” 
whispered the woman. 

“What if I should fall for her my- 
self?” the boy retorted mischievously ; 
then, as Alice looked anxious, he has- 
tened to forestall her jealousy by add 
ing, “I’m not apt to, though, I 
clear of widows—when I can.” 

Robinson returned to his chair, and 
his wife went on: 

“She’s French, but her husband was 
an American. He must have left her 


and gazed admiringly 


steer 


well fixed, for she has lovely clothes 
and doesn’t seem to think about money 
at all. The son of the President of 
Panama is crazy about her, and every- 
body talks about them—they’re seen so 
much together. This is the worst place 
for gossip.” 
“But what 
asked. 

night ?” 

“Because it’s Chistmas Eve, 
everybody will be there. It’s at mid- 
night, you know. Now don’t say you’re 
tired, Dickie, because I specially want 
you to go.” Alice was very proud of 
her new acquaintance and thought to 
make an impression by displaying the 
intimacy before Richard. 

“All right,” he answered cheerfully. 
“It’s after eleven now.” 

They all rose and s 
prinked themselves i hape, accord- 
ing to their several hab and then 

and entered the 


about mass?” Richard 
“And why must we go to- 


and 


hook, preened, or 


people and looked 

Richard 

1c pillars were 

palm and 

of trailing vines 

of Christmas greens, 

while great bunches of fresh mistletoe 

and scarlet paper bells hung from lin- 
tels and chandeliers. 


ast time 
4} ] 
i 


leaves 


Alice had made some acquaintances 
during her stay alone, and these has- 
tened to greet her now with the good 
cheer that Christmas brings. She pre- 
sented them all to her husband and to 
Richard and took a childish delight in 
being the center of a little group and a 
part of the festive gathering. But 
Richard saw that, even as she laughed 
and chatted, she scanned the recom anx- 
iously, as if she felt that Mrs. Kennedy 
was neither to be overlooked nor kept 
waiting, and he began to wonder what 
manner of woman could have so im- 
pressed her. 

“Where can Mrs, Kennedy be?” she 
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cried at last, while her eyes still 
searched the room. “She said she'd 
meet us here—and there she is!’ she 
finished triumphantly. 

Richard turned to follow the direc- 
tion her eyes indicated and saw ap- 
proaching them, with leisurely grace, 
} slender woman in black—the woman 
he had dreamed about. 

Mrs. Kennedy approached slowly be- 
cause she was using the opportunity 
to note the faces of the two men. She 
looked first at Richard and perceived 
a merry boy with mahogany skin and 
flashing white teeth. 

“That can’t be the husband,” she 
thought. “He’s young enough to be her 
Then her eyes wandered to the 
face of the other man, and she gave a 
barely perceptible little shrug. “I might 
have known it. He looks exactly like 
-like a veterinary!” And _ then, 
“(;ood evening, Mrs. Robinson. Are 
you all ready to go?” she asked, as she 
near. 

“Yes, indeed,” responded Alice. “Let 
me introduce my husband—and Mr. 
Mountgomery, his associate.” 

Mrs. 
ure, and Richard saw her glance fur- 
tively at Alice’s hands and, as quickly, 
glance away. Talking lightly, they 
drifted toward the door and at length 

ceeded in engaging a coche large 
enough for them all to squeeze into. 

Mrs. Kennedy directed most of her 
onversation toward the Robinsons, as 
they drove along, and for this Richard 
was not sorry, since it gave him a bet 
ter opportunity to study her. He found 
her as charming at close range as she 
had appeared from a distance. The 
details of her clothing were more ex- 
quisite than the whole effect had been; 
her complexion was flawless; her hair 
' glossy and beautifully cared for; 
her nails were like luminous pink shells ; 

whereve1 


” 
son. 


dre W 


Kennedy murmured her pleas- 


art had been summoned 
to the aid of nature, it had been done 


for the love of the art f 


—as a tinal touch 


to something already beautiful and not 
out of necessity for concealing an im- 
perfection. 

So absorbed was he in contempla- 
tion of her that he neither observed 
the merry-making in the street nor 
heard the holiday sounds about him, 
and was aroused from this state only 
by hearing Alice speak his name with 
the exasperation of one who has spoken 
many times before. Then he perceived, 
with a start of surprise, that their coche 
had come to a standstill before the 
cathedral. 

The little group followed Mrs. Ken- 
nedy slowly through the kneeling 
throng that filled the aisles. She led 
them straight to an empty pew which 
seemed to have been reserved for her. 
This was, indeed, the case, and she ex- 
plained over her shoulder, in a whisper to 
Alice, that it belonged to a relative of 
the president and had been offered to 
her for the evening, since its owner 
and his family were ‘spending the win- 
ter abroad. When they reached the 
pulled open the little door 
with the gesture of one to whom it was 
familiar, and courteously motioned to 
enter first, then to Robinson, 

ifter seating herself, she 
waved a gracious invitation to Richard 
to occupy the seat at the end, so that 
he was cut off from the others and was 
free to give his attention to her. Mean- 
while, the solemn mass went on. 

Richard felt strangely excited by her 
nearness and therefore folded his arms 
and sat very straight and rigid in his 
effort to look stolid and unconcerned. 
She seemed so aloof and dignified, so 
evidently satiated with homage, so 
plainly accustomed to having whatever 
required, without considering 
whence it came—so much a woman of 
the world, in fact—that he stood a lit- 
tle in awe of her. He resolved, too, 
that whatever he might feel, he would 
not display any marked interest in her, 
since it was obviously impossible for 


pew, she 


Alice t 
and last, 


she 
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him to accord her the attentions such 
interest would lead her to expect while 
his financial state remained what it was. 
He cursed Robinson a little, reflect- 
ing that his present lack of funds was 
largely due to the other’s mismanage- 
ment of affairs, and he had a cynical 
smile for his own leniency in not de- 
manding what was due him; for not 
only had Robinson assumed the han- 
dling of such of the company’s money 
as was in their possession, but he had, 
upon one pretext or another, withheld 
that which should have been given to 
Richard for the defraying of his ex- 
penses, and instead of demanding a 
reckoning, Richard had dreamed 
his days and nights in Juanita’ 
among the mango 
He studied M1 
saw that her eye 
trom place to pl 
to gi ther up all 
that held some es} 
he r, W hile he 1 f ice 
one exalted by religi 
ird remembered that 
Was a i renchw 


' “es 
fore, not unnatural that 


a Catholic. tle would not have 
dreamed of breaking in upon her de- 
votions and was satisfied, for the time, 
simply to look at her. But suddenly 
she turned to him and _ whispered 
gravely: 

“You are a Catholic?” 

Richard smiled and shook his head. 

“Not now,” he said. 

“It is a pity.” 

She seemed really sorry. Perhaps 
she would try to convert him. He 
would be disappointed if she should 
turn out to be too devotée. 

“Why are you sorry?” he asked her 
curiously. 

“Because the vestments are so gor- 
geous and the music is so beautiful and 
the incense so delicious that I think it’s 
a pity not to have them in your life.” 

“Oh,” agreed Richard with a little 


gasp of pleasure, “you’re nicer than I 
thought you were.” 
“Why? What did you think I was?” 

“Er—I don’t know. I'll tell you an- 
other time,” whispered Richard, forget- 
ful of his resolution to see little of her. 

The service was over and the as- 
semblage began to disperse in the lei- 
surely, comfortable manner so quickly 
acquired in the tropics. 

\s their party emerged on the stone 
terrace, Mrs. Kennedy was accosted by 
a man whom Richard recognized as 
the Panamaian who had been her com- 
panion on the night when he had first 


seen her. 


“Good evening, Mrs. Kennedy,” said 
the newcomer. “I’m so sorry | 
couldn’t join you earlier, but 1 had to 


father to-night. I hope 


service? He spoke 


: , 
impet 


ious fas ion, a if de- 
ing, a id | udday face 
] vith FOC d cl Cor. 
nsely, and it 
fer us 
you to meet my 
on, may I present 
Sefior Garida? Mr. Robinson and 
Mountgomery—Sefnor Garida.” 

Senor Garida continued: “I came 
father, but my car- 
riage is waiting, and I hope to have 
the pleasure of drivin 
back to the hotel. 


not room for all, but you would not 


with my 


g some of you 


I am sorry there is 


be able to go in one coche anyway.” 
He addressed the group, but looked at 
Mrs. Kennedy. 

“That is kind of you indeed,” she 
said graciously, “and it will be so nice 
if you will take my guests, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson, Mr. Mountgomery and 

will follow you.” 

Sefior Garida cast one quick, re- 
proachful look at her and then said 
gallantly, if a little stiffly: 

“T shall be delighted.” 

Alice entered the waiting carriage di- 
vided between pleasure at the honor 
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thrust upon her and uneasiness at leav- 
ing Richard alone with Mrs. Kennedy, 
at whose slim black figure both of her 
own escorts cast regretful glances as 
they drove away. 

Mrs. Kennedy’s mouth wore a faint, 
but highly sophisticated smile, as she 
in turn stepped into her carriage. But 
when Richard had seated himself be- 
side her, she turned toward him, and 
suddenly her womanly graciousness 
dropped from her like a garment, and 
her face crinkled up into the merriest 
little laugh. 

“Didn’t I do that nicely?” she asked, 
exactly like a gamine at the close of a 
prank. 

“By Jove,” said Richard, “did you do 
it on purpose—really - 

“Of course. .I wanted to flirt with 
you,” 

“Oh, I say!” he chuckled. “The Ga- 
rida chap was furious, wasn’t he?” 

“T should worry,” answered the girl, 
still with the gamine air. 

“You are from France, Mrs. Robin- 
son tells me.” 


” 


“T was born in Paris, but my people 
came to the United States when I was 
avery young girl. However, we speak 
nothing but French at home, and I was 
brought up in the Continental fashion. 
You are an American, are you not?” 

“On the contrary, I am an English- 


mean—it seems 

friendly of you. Of course I like 
Ameri my home has so long been 
among them,” she hastened to add, “but 
somehow I’ve always felt a little bit like 
an exile.” 

“Oh, have you? I’m so glad—I mean 
—so have I—I mean I’m glad you’ve 
felt as I do,” 
was so torn between his determination 
not t 
delight and interest in probing for her 
personality that he hardly knew what 
he said. 


’h, how nice! JI 


ans; 


stammered Richard, who 


succumb to her charm and his 


“Did you understand what I meant 


6 


in the cathedral—about things being so 
beautiful?” she asked abruptly. 

“Ves, I think I did. At first I 
thought you were going to try to con- 
vert me.” 

“And I would, if I could—to my 
creed.” 

“And that?” 

“You see, beauty is inspiration— 
beauty of sight or smell or sound or 
thought. There is my creed—one of 
zsthetics, instead of ethics. Look,” 
she went on earnestly, “take every ac- 
tion you can conceive of. There is 
not one that is not beautiful—not just 
abstractly, ideally, but materially, artis- 
tically beautiful—sometimes, and so 
long as it is that, it is, not always 
conventional, but right. Likewise 
there is not an action which is not 
sometimes ugly, sordid, hideous; then 
it is wrong. Take lying, stealing, kill- 
ing. Each one of them is generally 
ugly, but there come times when one 
of these acts may be heroically beauti- 
ful; then it is right. Take loving and 
all that pertains to it. Usually it is 
beautiful; when it becomes ugly, it is 
wrong. It is beautiful to drink wine; 
it is ugly to drink too much and be- 
come drunk. Isn't that easier than lay- 
ing down arbitrary rules—some actions 
are right and others wrong—and 
wouldn’t we have a lovelier and more 
charitable world if more would adopt 
my creed?” 

“By Jove, I’ve often felt something 
like that. Do you usually think things 
out that way? I didn’t women 
ever did.” 

“T don’t know whether many of them 
do, but I love to think about things.” 
“But that’s a masculine quality.” 
“Not always, although oftener, I’m 
afraid.” Suddenly she giggled, and the 

gamine popped out once more. 

“I forgot to flirt with you—and we’re 
nearly there!” she said. 

“T’m not going to flirt with you,” an- 
swered Richard seriously, ‘at least, not 


know 
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until I find out how long we’re going 
to be here.” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“Everything. If I were only going 
to be here a week, I'd flirt, if you like, 
and as hard as you like. But if we're 
going to stop a long time, I won't.” 

“But why ?” 

“I’d rather be—friends.” 

“But we could be friends after we 
flirted, and we could never flirt after 
we had been friends. Are you afraid 
of being hurt? Do you not dare to 
take a chance?” 

“Some one is always hurt in a flirta- 
tion, but we will both take a chance 
if I flirt with you.” 

“Is that conceit—or—what do you 
mean?” 

“T’ll tell you another time.” 

“You’ve said that twice.” 

“To be sure of holding your interest 
until the next time comes.” 

They were in front of the Tivoli by 
this time and both got out laughing and 
joined the rest of their party, none of 
whom looked happy, although all were 
smiling. 

CHAPTER VII. 

“Lycurgus, how long are we going 
to be here?” asked Richard. 

It was Christmas Day, and the two 
men stood together on the gallery, over- 
looking the sea, with their after-break- 
fast cigarettes in their hands. 

“I don’t know exactly—perhaps a 
week, perhaps a month,” and Robinson 
distended his nostrils, drew down his 
mouth, and tried to look mysterious, 
as if possessed of secret knowledge 
which he could not impart to a sub- 
ordinate. 

“Look here, Robinson, I’ve stood for 
a lot of tomfoolery, but I organized 
this company and I let you in on it— 
and I’ve as big a share in it as you 
have. Now I think it’s time we had 
some sort of an understanding. I want 
to know why we're here and how long 


we're going to stay. If you'd listened 
to me, we'd be on the property now, 
and there'd be a chance of getting 
money some time. You've absolutely 
wasted the past two months, and the 
crowd 'll be growing sore.” Such was 
the effect of Richard’s first evening 
with Mrs. Kennedy. 


“Why are you so anxious for money 


all of a sudden? There’s not much to 
do here, anyway.” 

“There’s plenty to do here, but what 
I want to do is my own affair. There’s 
a lot coming to me, and I want some 
of it right now.” 

Vant to make a hit with Mrs. Ken- 
nedy? I thought you liked to steer 
clear of widows. Say, will you take 
Alice out this afternoon? I’ve some- 
thing I’d like to do.” 

“I’m going to be busy myself, and 
if you think you’ve succeeded in mak- 
ing me forget what I started out to say, 
you're jolly well wrong. I want to 
know how long we stay in Panama, and 
I want some money.” 

“Now look here, Dick,’ answered 
Robinson in a whining voice, “I can’t 
help you out. There’ve been a lot of 
expenses and Alice needs a lot and— 
well, I haven’t got it—that’s all.” 

“I’m not asking for a loan. I’m ask- 
ing for money you've been owing me 
for some time past—so you'd better 
cut out that talk and fork over.” 

“T tell you I haven’t got it.” 

“Haven't got it! What 
done with it all?” 

“Well—er x 

“Look here, Robinson, we've got to 
have a settlement. What you 
done with the money?” 

“Well—to tell the truth—er—things 
have got tangled up a little and—er— 
Talbot’s coming down.” 

“Talbot Hell’s fire! 
must have balled things up!” 

“Well—er—you, see—lI’ve got to 
have make a_ showing, 
and I don’t want Alice to know. I tell 


have you 


have 


You 
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you what I'll do—lI’ll let you have 
twenty-five to tide you over a couple 
of days and then I'll try to get some.” 

“You'll jolly well have to get some!” 

“You won't say anything to Alice, 
will you?” 

“T certainly won't, but it’s not for 
your sake that I’ll keep still, and when 
Talbot comes, I fancy some things’ll 
be investigated. When’s he coming?” 

“He sails next week.” 

“You'll have two weeks, then, and 
you'd better try to straighten things 
out in the meantime.” 

Richard stuffed the bills handed to 
him into his pocket and walked inside. 
There he went straight to one of the 
telephone booths and called up Mrs. 
Kennedy’s room. 

“Will you drive with me this after- 
noon, when you finish your siesta?” he 
asked, after greeting her. 

‘With pleasure,” came the clear re- 
sponse. “About four ?” 

“If that’s convenient for you.” 

“It will be, and I shall enjoy going 
—and, Mr. Mountgomery, while I have 
the opportunity—it won’t be quite a 
real party since’we’re all stopping here 
anyway, but I think it would be so nice 
if you and the Robinsons would sit at 
my table to-night. We must 
little festivity for Christmas.” 

“Oh, it would be ripping! Thanks, 
ever so much. I'll be delighted, and 
I’m sure they will.” 

“Good. At four, then,” and he heard 
the click of her receiver, as she hung 
it up. 

Richard ran upstairs three steps at 
a time and, finding it impossible to 
sleep, spent the hours until four o'clock 
lying on his bed and reading. 

Meanwhile Kennedy 
hummed a gay little air and smiled now 
and then to herself as she moved lei 
surely about her room, laying out the 
dainty garments which she would wear 
—filmy, lacy things run through with 
pale pink ribbons, white silk stockings 


have a 


Théreése 


clocked with blaok, and a pair of small 
white shoes with jet buckles on their 
toes, then a soft white frock and a 
floppy black hat with long velvet strings 
to tie under her chin. At half after 
three, she was ready and, a few min- 
utes later, she tapped at Mrs. Robin- 
son’s door. 

“Come in,” called Alice’s languid 
voice, and the door was thrown open 
by Robinson, who beamed fatuously 
when he saw who his visitor was. 

“Mrs. Kennedy—Merry Christmas! 
Come in—come in.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Alice, still 
languidly. She did not rise from her 
seat and continued to puff at her ciga- 
rette with an air of indifference to her 
companions. 

Mrs. Kennedy looked at her in sur- 
prise and hesitation for a moment ; then 
she said pleasantly : 

“Merry Christmas to you both. | 
just dropped in to ask if you would 
sit at my table to-night. I thought we 
might help each other celebrate.” 

“Thank you, I guess we can,” 
drawled Alice without enthusiasm. 

“We'll be most awfully glad to,” put 
in Robinson hastily. “Alice isn’t feel- 
ing very well this afternoon, but I think 
she’ll be better presently and—er—we'll 
be glad to—er—thank you. Won’t you 
sit down ?” 

“No, thank you—I’m going out. 
Then it’s all arranged, and I['ll expect 
you at eight. Good-by. I hope you'll 
feel better, Mrs. Robinson. It’s a 
shame to be ill on Christmas Day.” 

“T’ll walk to the stairs with you,” said 
Robinson eagerly, following 
through the door. “I was hoping you 
might take a little drive with me this 
afternoon,” he said, when they were 
well outside. 

“Thank you, but I am engaged,” she 
answered simply. 

“Er—Mrs. Kennedy,” he began then 
with some embarrassment. 

“Yes?” 


her 
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“Er—did you ask Mr. Mountgomery, 
too—to sit at your table?” 
He is of your party, 
What do you mean?” 
“Well—er—he’s my business asso- 


“But certainly. 
isn’t he? 


ciate, of course, but we—er—don’t have 
anything to do with him socially—more 
than we can help. Er—you see, he 
—er—we'd rather you didn’t ask him 
to dinner when you ask us. Er—you 
see ia 

Feeling Mrs, Kennedy’s eyes fixed 
upon him, the man floundered desper- 
ately and finally stopped. 

“Mr. Robinson,” said the woman 
then, “your wife spoke often and cor- 
dially of Mr. Mountgomery before you 
both arrived, and she presented him to 
me. I made his acquaintance in the 
first place simply because he was your 
associate and, I supposed, your friend. 
If you have come in kindness and with 
reason to warn me against Mr. Mount- 
gomery, it is a sorry afterthought to 
your presentation of him. Still, if you 
honestly believe him to be socially un- 
desirable, or if you have a genuine 
reason for speaking as you have, I will 
assume that your words of caution were 
kindly meant and will not be hasty in 
forming my own judgment of the man, 
but if any other motive has prompted 
your extraordinary request, I must “ 

“Well—er—” interrupted the man, 
“he’s not exactly undesirable, but we 
—er - 

“Since you have no adequate reason, 
please say nothing further about this 
to me,” said Mrs. Kennedy crisply. 
“Mr. Mountgomery will be my guest 
this evening. If you and your wife 
care to join us 

“Oh, of course I didn’t mean that 
we wouldn’t is 

“Very well, then, I shall look for 
you at eight—good-by.” 

“Only it seems pretty evident that 
you prefer his company to mine,” 
grumbled the man. 

Thérese Kennedy looked amazed. 


“My dear man,’ 
both yesterday, and the preference of 
a day is hardly a matter of consequence, 
Good-by,” and she hastened away. 

Richard watched her descend the 
stairs. He was grinning boyishly, and 
his teeth looked dazzlingly white, for 
his face was burned to a golden brown, 
several shades darker than his sunny 
hair. He looked preposterously young 
and radiantly happy, Mrs. Kennedy 
thought, as she smiled down upon him, 

“T say, how simply ripping you look! 
I’ve not seen you in white before,” he 
said, as they started out. 

“I’m glad you like it,” was her smil- 
ing response. 

“Where would you like to go?” he 
asked. “Have you any preference?” 

“The Sabannas Road is best at this 
hour of the day,” she answered, and he 
gave the direction to the cochero. 

“What I can’t understand,” he be- 
gan, as they drove off, “is how I came 
to miss you when I was here before. 
I was in Panama a whole week and I 
never saw you until my last night.” 

“When was that? I must have been 
in the hotel, for I’ve been living here 
for the past four months.” 

“Well, I was awfully busy and I 
lived on the boat most of the time, but 
I hate to think of that week I might 
have known you and didn’t.” 

“How nice of you!” She laughed 
as if she really were pleased. “Did 
you have a splendid trip?” 

“Well,” said Richard dryly, “it 
wasn’t altogether a pleasure trip. We 
went on business.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Robinson told me that 
her husband had some property down 
there—mines, I believe.” 

“Er—yes,” Richard said, with a gulp, 
“he is interested in some mines down 
there.” 

“And you—are you interested in 
Colombian property, also? Mr. Rob- 
inson spoke of you as a business asso- 
ciate.” 
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“] have some shares in the mines.” 

“How fascinating! You know, if a 
man must do something, I think it 1s 
so infinitely better to go into such en- 
terprises—to have mines or plantations 
or colony schemes or anything that will 
permit one to travel, to go to out-of- 
the-way places, to get about the world 
and to see all kinds of people and 
things. I don’t see how men exist 
who sit in offices all day—the same 
place, the same thing, day after day.” 

“Nor I. Fancy! Never to throw 
a leg over a saddle, never to sail a 
boat, to get up at the same time every 
day, to go downtown on the same train, 
to sit and do the same thing, think the 
same thoughts, day after day! Jove, 
wouldn’t it be terrible?” 

“Wouldn't it?” Thérése turned to 
him earnestly, “You know, I lived in 
a suburb of a big American city once 
—when I was a girl—and I’ve never 
forgotten it. If one went in on a train 
in the morning, one always saw long 

s of pompous, pudgy men—the type 
with- 
oves—sitting behind their news- 
papers, all looking exactly alike, and 
long lines of respectable, gray-clad 
women, with patient, harassed faces 
and bulging shopping bags. And if 
one came out on a train in the evening, 
one saw the same lines, only the men 
would be wilted and smudgy, and the 
women would be straggly and would 


t wears bowlers and overcoats, 
r] 


sit slumped down in their seats, with 
their feet sprawled apart and their 
hands clasped over their tummies in 
attitudes of dejected resignation.” 

“Ye gods, I’ve seen ’em!” said Rich 
ard, chuckling. ‘And the men go home 
and put on linen dusters and mow the 

in front of their bungalows, or 
they push perambulators up and 
down the walk.” 

“Yes,” giggled Thérése, “that’s just 
what they do. And the women sit on 
the steps and darn stockings. Isn’t it 
awful ?” 


“Awful!” agreed Richard with em- 
phasis. 

“Have you been about to a lot of 
interesting places?” asked Thérése. 

“Oh, I’ve been about more or less. 
I’ve had to, ever since I started my bus- 
iness career.” 

“What is your business, may I ask? 
Are you an engineer?” 

“Sometimes I’m an engineer. 
done all sorts of things.” 

“Oh, what? Will you tell me?” 

Richard looked into her glowing 
face. When he had first seen her, she 
had been cold, sophisticated, disdainful, 
even. Then she had been a gamine— 
a sparkling, prankish imp. Now she 
was just a girl—eager, sympathetic, and 
delectable. He wondered what further 
possibilities were there. 

“Why are you staring at me? Is any- 
thing crooked?” asked Mrs. Kennedy. 

“I was just thinking that you are 
different every time I see you.” 

“T should hope so,” answered Mrs. 
Kennedy promptly. “You've only 
seen me twice.” 

“Three times.’ 

“Well, then, three times. But a 
woman must surely be very stupid if 
she reaches the end of her resources 
in a glimpse and two interviews.” 

“Oh, do you do it on purpose?” 

“No, I can’t help it. I always feel 
different according to the clothes I 
have on, but if I weren’t naturally that 
way, I should do my best to appear 
so. Monotony must be unendurable to 
men.” 

“That’s why we are called fickle, be- 
cause most girls are always the same, 
and we have to change girls every time 
our mood changes. It’s really quite 
a bore.” 

“Would you be pleased to find one 
woman who could change herself to fit 
your moods?” 

“Tickled to death! It would save 
all the bother of moving about and 
hunting up fresh ones. I believe in 


I’ve 
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economy of motion. Why? Do you 
think you could do it?” he asked au- 
daciously. 

“Oh, have you decided to flirt with 
me?” 

“No, I’m going to be here several 
weeks, at least.” 

“Then I shan’t try. Now let’s go 
back, and you tell me some of the in- 
teresting things you’ve done.” 

“Oh, I’ve studied medicine—and I’ve 
done civil engineering—and I’ve been 
a broker—and I’ve gone to South 
America—and I’ve lived in bohemia in 
New York—and I’ve been an electri- 
cian—and I’ve sold various things—and 
a 

“But, Mr, Mountgomery,” protested 
Thérése, “you couldn’t possibly have 
done all of those things—you’re not 
old enough.” 

“T began early and I did ’em quickly. 
Besides, I’m older than you think.” 

“But you can’t have had time for all 
that.” 

“I have—and for heaps of other 
things. How old do you think I am?” 
“Twenty-five—at the very most.” 

“Thirty-two.” 

“Impossible! Why, 

“Tt’s true, alas!” 

“I never would have dreamed you 
were thirty-two. I thought you were 
younger than I.” 

“Lord, no!” 

“I’m twenty-five. I won’t mind tell- 
ing my age until I’m thirty.” 

“You won’t need to mind then, for 
you'll be in your prime at forty and 
attractive till you’re fifty.” 

“Why do you think that?” 


, 


you’re a kid!” 


y 


“T’ve known a good many women.” 
“You promised to tell me why you 
Thérése said 


wouldn’t flirt with me,” 
softly. 


“T'll tell you now iid Richard with 
boyish earnestness. “It’s because— 
well, you see, | u when I was m 
Panama before. You were coming 


g 
down the stairs, al black, with Ga- 


rida behind you, and I stared at you 
so hard, I dropped my cigarette and 
burned a hole in my coat.” 

“Oh, what did you think?” 

“T thought you were beautiful—and 
that you were accustomed to having 
everything you wanted—and I wished 
I were coming back from Colombia, in- 
stead of starting down.” 

“You’re coming back now.” 

“Yes, but not the way I expected to 
come back. Then—well, then I went 
down the coast and it was beastly dull, 
and I kept thinking about you and what 
a good time we could have if I knew 
you—and several times I dreamed 
about you. I really was awfully sur- 
prised at that myself. Once I cut out 
a verse about you. I'll give it to you 
some time.” 

“About me?” 

“Well, it was like you. I say—does 
this sound silly?” 

“Nothing sounds silly to a woman 
so long as it’s about herself. And 
then?” 

“When I came back, I didn’t dream 
of meeting you, and when I did, I 
didn’t want to spoil I knew you 
wouldn’t believe me at first, but 
1now——” 

“But now I’m immensely pleased, for 
I love to be liked. It’s one of the most 
comfortable sensations I know of.” 

“Then you must be perfectly com- 
fortable at present,” said Richard and 
found her hand. He hesitated a mo- 
ment, and Mrs. Kennedy half turned 
away her head. Then he put one arm 
about her, turned her lips to his, and 
kissed her, “Please may I kiss you?” 
he asked, a moment later. 

“Do you always ask afterward?” 
“Nearly always. I’m sure of get- 
ting what I want that way.” 

She turned her head away again, 
and Richard began to wonder if she 
were offended. 

“I like to kiss you,” he said reflec- 
tively. 
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“Do you?” Then she gave a little 
bounce on the seat, like a little girl, 
and, “I’m so glad I’m not forty yet,” 
she said. 

“Mrs. 
dear !” 

“‘Mrs. Kennedy’ sounds silly now. 
Would you like to call me Thérése ?” 

“Oh, may I? And will you call me 
Richard—or Dick, if you like?” 

“The Robinsons call you Dick—I 
shall say Richard. I prefer to be dif- 
ferent.” 

All of the rest of the way, they 
laughed and chattered and were happy, 
like two children on a picnic. 

Just before they reached the hotel, 
Richard said: 

“You’ve let me kiss you, but you 
never once have kissed me. Perhaps 
you thought I wouldn’t notice it, but 
I did.” 

“I didn’t exactly think that, but I 
thought it would be so nice to have 
something left over for another time— 
Richard.” 

“I’m glad to be assured that there'll 
be another time—Thérése. To-night ?” 

“No, certainly not to-night.” 

“Oh, I say, why not?” 

“Because the will be 
there,” and, laughing, she ran away 
from him into the house and up the 
stairs. 


Kennedy, you are such a 


Robinsons 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A few minutes before eight, Thérése 
came downstairs. She had put on a 
white dinner gown in honor of Christ- 
mas, a soft, clinging gown of creamy 
satin, and had entwined a rope of pearls 
in the coils of her glossy black hair, 
while pear-shaped, pendant pearls 
swung from her ears. Her face was 
cream white, and her lips were the 
scarlet of holly berries. She looked 
finished and very festive and gay, as 
if she had been decorated for the holi- 
day, but at the same time simple and 
natural, for the decorations were suit- 


able to her and to the occasion, while 
her simplicity was that of a string of 
perfectly matched pearls. 

Thérése had superintended the laying 
of her own table and had ordered the 
wines and other extras beforehand, so 
that it was brave with shining glass, 
flowers, and Christmas favors. The 
room was full of people, all in gala 
dress, and there were a clinking of 
glass, a tinkling of laughter, and a mur- 
mur of merry voices. 

Robinson was overanxious to im- 
press, and Alice a little sulky, but Rich- 
ard and Thérése were overflowing with 
good spirits, and the woman was a 
trained and gracious hostess, so that 
the dinner proceeded smoothly, while 
they discoursed of indifferent things. 

“Did you see the children in Cathe- 
dral Plaza this afternoon?” asked Mr. 
Robinson of Thérése, when they had 
reached the salad and were eating 
slowly and talking much. “They were 
all in fancy dress dancing.” 

“No. Were they cunning? 

“Very. I hoped you'd see them. You 
said you were going out.” 

“So I did. Mr. Mountgomery and 
I went for a drive, but we took the 
Sabannas Road.” 

“Oh,” said Robinson stiffly, “I hope 
you had a pleasant time.” 

“I did, thank you. We had a most 
interesting discussion, hadn’t we, Mr. 
Mountgomery ?” 

“We certainly had,” answered Rich- 
ard with a grin. 

“What was it about?” asked Alice, 
and her voice was sharp. 

“About the way people live,” an- 
swered Thérése brightly. “You know 
the kind of people who live in one 
house, in one town, all their lives, do- 
ing one thing, and who have mission 
furniture and green cartridge paper and 
mow lawns and push perambulators? 
Well, we both agreed that it would be 
better to jump off of Brooklyn Bridge 
than to live that way.” 


” 
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“But such people are the backbone 
of our nation, Mrs. Kennedy,” said 
Robinson, decidedly perturbed. 

“{ don’t doubt it,” answered Thérése 
lightly, “but there are many parts of 
the body more. beautiful than the spinal 
column and also necessary.” 

“Do you only respect people with 
money ?” asked Alice, with the manner 
of one seeking opportunity for dispute. 

“On the those for whom 
I have the least respect are the peo- 
ple with money who don’t spend it 
well—those who could live beautifully, 
but who hardly live decently. When 
I see people with quantities of money 
spending it  artistically—traveling, 
studying, helping on all of the arts, 
putting beauty into the world by the 
simple method of taking their 
pleasure beautifully—I don’t envy 
them. I rejoice that. they exist. But 
when I see others leading dull, stodgy, 
stolid lives, hoarding up their gold so 
that no one else can enjoy it and get- 
ting no enjoyment themselves, I feel 
like an anarchist.” 

“But what would you have one do?” 
asked Alice suspiciously. 

“Well, there is a great, broad, beau- 
tiful world, full of strange and lovely 
and interesting things, spread out for 
one’s use, and I would have one use 
it all to the fullest extent, instead of 
stagnating in one small corner of it.” 

“What is your idea of a proper life, 
Mrs. Kennedy?” asked Robinson curi- 
ously, and Richard leaned forward to 
miss no word of her reply. 

“Seriously, would you like to know 
what I should do if I could follow my 
own inclination absolutely ?” 

“Yes—tell us.” 

“Well, you must understand that I 
do not recommend this for all—each 
one must make his own plan to suit 
his own temperament. But for me, I 
would buy a yacht, a big steam yacht. 
That would be my home, which I could 
take with me wherever I went, so I 
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would furnish the interior like a home, 
with flowers and books and pictures 
and every possible comfort and luxury, 
And | would have plenty of room for 
guests, although I would never want 
many at a time. 


And then I would go 
drifting around the world, stopping at 
all the out-of-the-way places, staying as 


long as I liked and going on when I 
liked. I would visit every island on 
the globe if | could—except the very 
cold ones—for nothing stems to me to 
have such mystery and romance, such 
unlimited possibilities, as an island.” 

“Wouldn’t you long for cities some- 
times?” asked Alice. 

“Certainly; but whenever I needed 
operas and theaters and things that 
cnly a city can give, I would go to one 
of the gay capitals—Paris, Budapest, 
Vienna—and there I would stay for a 
short time and get my fill of the life. 
Then I would travel again. And after 
a while, I would buy an island—in the 
Mediterranean, I think, because there 
I should be surrounded by the most in- 
teresting countries in the world, only 
a few days’ journey from each—and 
there I should have my castle built, and 
I should take to it my loot from the 
far corners of the earth, and I should 
make it a miniature world exactly to 
suit myself—my treasure island, filled 
with beautiful things, which I should 
have gathered myself. I should stay 
there to rest whenever the fancy took 
me, and in the end I should go there to 
live, to grow old happily and peace- 
fully in the sunshine.” 

“And what would you do for com- 
panionship all this time?” said Richard, 
regarding her with fascinated eyes, for 
she was flushed with enthusiasm and 
speaking seriously. 

“Oh, I should take parties of con- 
genial friends for short cruises off and 
on, but generally I should have a lover 
who pleased my fancy and made me 
happy for the time; and when I tired 
of him, I should put him ashore wher- 
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ever we happened to be—and then I 
should tind another, for a woman is 
never really happy long without being 
loved by some one.” 

“But suppose you found one who 
could content you forever?’ persisted 

hard. 

h, that would be ideal, but so im- 
sighed Thérése. “It would 
ike trying to wear one’s pet gown 

all the rest of one’s life.” 

“Do you honestly mean that you 
would live that way?” asked Robinson 
in a horrified tone. 

“But certainly. Can you think of 
anything more delightful? I should 
have adventures in every land and have 
a series of honeymoons. I should be 
surrounded by beauty and companioned 
by congenial minds always. What 
more could a human being desire?” 

“For myself, I should prefer a more 
simple, wholesome, natural life,” said 
Alice sternly. 

“But,” protested Thérése, 
would be simple. 


ngnt 


“that 
It would be getting 
away from all ties and compli- 
cations. And it would be natural, for 
it would be following my inclination. 
And it would be wholesome, for it 
would be out of doors. And it would 
be giving pleasure to myself and harm 
to no one.” 

“IT can’t argue with you, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy,” said Alice severely, “but I cer- 
tainly don’t agree with you.” 

Richard’s mouth twitched, and he 
suppressed a laugh with difficulty, for 
Thérése looked across at him with just 
the suspicion of a wink. 

“We're growing too serious for a 
she said. “Let’s drink once 
more to—to your success in Colombia, 
Mr. Robinson. And now shall we go 
into the other room?” 

rhey rose and strolled into the foyer 
and from there into the ballroom and 
thence to the balcony, where many peo- 
ple paced up and down or sat on wicker 
benches listening to the band. Mrs, 


fiesta,” 


‘Couldn’t we arrange it?’ 


Kennedy led the way with Robinson, 
while Richard followed with Alice, and 
the two couples sauntered slowly 
around the gallery, which encircled the 
entire building. 

“Would you really be satisfied, Mrs. 
Kennedy, if you owned an island and 
a yacht?” 
voice, 

“I think I should,” replied Thérése. 
“Those are the two things I want most 
now.” 

“Well, I own both—and I’m not a 
contented man.” 

“Have you really an island, too? 

“Yes—off the coast of Colombia. Of 
course it isn’t in the Mediterranean.” 

“But an island is an island, wherever 
it is. You’re a very lucky man.” 

“No. I’m not lucky, for I’m not 
properly understood. Mrs. Kennedy, 
I’m greatly in sympathy with your 
views—more than you imagine I am.” 

“Are your” inquired Thérése, look- 
ing down into his upturned monkey 
face, for she was several inches taller 
than he. “But you seemed not to be, 
at dinner.” 

“Oh, that was because You 
see, my wife doesn’t think just as I 
do, and I’ve found it doesn’t pay to 
express myself before her. It’s not 
pleasant, Mrs. Kennedy, to be always 
misunderstood. But you—— Now, if 
you'd let me talk to you alone for a 
while, I believe I could convince you 
that we think alike in many ways. 


’ 


began Robinson in a low 


” 


“What do you mean, Mr. Robinson?” 

“T'd like to talk to you. You know 
I have the same ideas you have about 
—er—friendship between men and 
women. In fact, I live a good deal the 
way you would like to—only not 
openly, of course—and 24 

“Mr. Robinson, I’m afraid you must 
have misunderstood this time. It’s the 
way of doing a thing that makes it pos- 
sible or impossible—and the person who 


does it.” 
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“Oh, I didn’t misunderstand.” 

Thérése glanced down at the little 
man, with his conceited smirk and his 
ridiculous strut, and smiled quietly to 
herself. 

“It’s so pleasant to find a congenial 
soul, isn’t it?” she said sweetly. 

“Yes, and that’s why I’m so glad 
to have met you. I should like to have 
you for a friend, Mrs. Kennedy—for 
more than a friend. I’m not interested 
in women usually. Now there are a 
lot of women here in the hotel I sup- 
pose I could talk to. There’s one little 
school-teacher who’s tried her best to 
flirt with me, but what have I in com- 
mon with a little school-teacher ?” 

“What indeed? It must be a great 
relief to find yourself properly appre- 
ciated,” said Mrs, Kennedy gravely. 

The little man beamed. He threw 
back his shoulders and swaggered un- 
til he rolled in his walk, like a sailor. 

“Tt is—er—it is,” he agreed. “And 
I shan’t be content wth mere friend- 
ship, either,” 

“I can see that you would be a -dan- 
gerous man,” said Thérése. 

“IT am—er—I’m a monopolist by na- 
ture, and if a woman—er—succeeds in 
interesting me, I like to occupy all of 
her thoughts. I insist upon doing so, 
Mrs. Kennedy.” 

“You wicked man, you have learned 
one of our secrets—that we like to be 
mastered—haven’t you, Mr. Robin- 
son?” 

“It’s true, isn’t it, that women like 
a masterful man? Do you know, I 
should like to kiss you?” 

“Surely you flatter me.” 

“No—really—er—lI've a notion to do 
it, too.” 

“Not here—please.” 

“Well—er—not with my wife behind 
us, but—— When will you drive with 
me?” 


“You said you were dangerous, you 
know, and I must have time to consider 
the risk,” answered Thérése, almost 


stifling with suppressed laughter. “I 
think Miss Palmer wishes to speak with 
you. She seems to be looking this 
way.” 

A very dark woman, with untidy hair 
and high cheekbones, had stopped Mrs. 
Robinson in her walk and was looking 
after Mr. Robinson, who now felt 
forced to go back to greet her. This 
left Richard and Thérése free for the 
moment, and they quickly gravitated 
together. Richard was laughing as 
usual. He took Thérése’s arm and 
drew her a little apart from the others. 

“The funniest thing just happened,” 
he began. “Miss Palmer came up be- 
hind Alice and me, in the shadow round 
the corner, and gave my arm a little 
squeeze. Then when I turned round, 
she said, ‘Oh, pardon me, I thought it 
was some one else.’ You know she 
and Robinson have been carrying on a 
great flirtation. He calls her Sweet 
Alice and she calls him Ben Bolt.” 

“That must be the little school- 
teacher with whom he has nothing in 
common,” giggled Thérése. 

“She is a school-teacher, but what 
do vou mean?” 

Thérése repeated the greater part of 
her conversation with Robinson, and 
they laughed over it together. 

“He’s always like that,” said the 
boy. “He thinks women are crazy over 
him, and he certainly is over them. He 
used to have a dozen letters from them 
at the office every morning. But, I 
say, if he annoys you in any way, I 
wish you’d let me know and I'll jolly 
well break his head.” 

“The little creature is too ridiculous 
to be annoying. One can only laugh at 
him. Why is Mrs. Robinson so cool 
to me, I wonder? She hung onto me 
continually and made a regular fuss 
over me before you came—and she was 
so eager to present you both to me. 
But now she acts as if resenting the 
fact that I am here at all. Why do 


you suppose that is? 
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“T can’t imagine,” said Richard with 

grin, 

“Does she think I want to flirt with 
silly little husband?” 

“Perhaps.” 

hey looked at 

hed. 

I've always wanted to find some one 

vould laugh with me at this 
funny world,” said Thérese 
T ally. 

“T will,” answered Richard, and they 
laughed again. “Will you drive with 
me again to-morrow ?” 

“Do you really want me to?” 

‘You bet I do!” 

“Then I will. And now I have some 
letters to write and must go up.” 

hey went slowly upstairs together, 
ing all of the way. At her door, 

rd said good night, kissed her 
hand, and turned to leave her; then 
stood hesitating, very boyishly, half- 
way between her door and his own. 
looked absurdly young and just a 
wistful, while his eyes smiled 

k at her in delicious comradeship. 
Therese felt suddenly old—much older 
than he; felt, too, a sort of maternal 

that could deny him noth- 
ing. Richard had a way of looking 
like a helpless, adorable child when he 
wanted anything. He knew it himself 
and every one knew that he knew it, 
but, in spite of this, it was perfectly 
natural and always effective. 

“Richard,” whispered 

me back a minute.” 

Vell,” whispered the boy and 
d up and down the hall, smiling 
he saw that it was quite empty 


each other and 


tenderness 


| 


Thérése, 


‘ 


it all of the doors were closed. 
“IT think I have a Christmas present 
you.” 
e you really?” Richard’s voice 
full of boyish delight. 
“Put down your head.” 
Richard obediently lowered his blond 
head and smiled at her upward through 
his long lashes. 


“Good night,” said Thérése, and 
brushed his cheek with a fleeting kiss. 
Then she flashed into her room and 
was gone before Richard had caught 
his breath, 

CHAPTER IX. 

From the first, theirs was a union 
of laughter. They met, the morning 
after Christmas, with a laugh for the 
chance that had brought them thus 
early together, and throughout that day 
and the golden ones that followed it, 
they chattered and bubbled and chuck- 
led, overflowing with merriment. 

That day was the beginning of a 
succession of wonderful ones, in which 
they explored the country and each 
other. The boy had nothing to do but 
the arrival of Talbot and he 
gave his time to Thérése. Very soon 
they were spending all their waking 
hours together. They even gave up 
the regular siesta time to conversation, 
sitting close together on a bench in the 
shadiest corner of the gallery—so stim- 
ulated and exhilarated by companion- 
ship that they felt no need of sleep. 
Then they would discuss books, art, 
music, and politics, Thérése was con- 
ventbred and had associated in her own 
home with rarely cultivated people, and 
Richard discovered that, while her 
heart was that of a girl, her mind and 
experience were those of a woman of 
the world. 

“Richard, 


await 


9 


she began one day, as 
they were driving through the country 
toward “Old Panama,” “I do so like 
the people who are what I like, and I 
hate the people who only do what I 
like. There are men who will very 
graciously dress for dinner when you're 
dining with them, because they know 
you like it, but you feel all the time 
that they’re uncomfortable and never 
do it when they’re alone. Now it 
doesn’t give me pleasure that they 
should make themselves miserable for 
me, but it gives me pleasure to know 
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men who would feel exceedingly un- 
comfortable to dine any other way, 
whether alone or with me. If a thing 
is worth doing: and makes life more at- 
tractive, it’s worth doing all of the time 
and for your own satisfaction, It’s 
just like the people who use cheap china 
every day and have an expensive set 
which they bring out for company.” 
“That’s exactly what I think.” Rich- 
ard sat up straight in his excitement. 
“You know, so many people have two 
sets of manners—one for home and 
one for outside—and that’s one of the 
reasons I’ve always turned cold when 
I thought of marrying. I’ve been 
afraid that the woman would treat me 
with horrible, revolting familiarity 
‘when we were shut up by ourselves. 
Marriage isn’t supposed to be tempo- 
rary—like a love affair—and I always 
did think that the prime requisites for 
a dignified, satisfactory marriage were, 
first, that both parties should belong to 


the same class of society, so that they’d 
naturally think along the same lines, 
and, second, that they should treat each 


other with the same courtesy and con- 
sideration when they’re alone that they 
show each other in public.” 

“And never form habits of familiar- 
ity, so that intimacy may always seem 
a delightful privilege instead of a mat- 
ter of course,” finished Thérése. 

“Exactly,” said Richard. 

“How can those others,” went on the 
woman, “expect to keep love, which 
lies only in mystery? That’s why 
faithfulness is impossible and a mad in- 
fatuation burns out most quickly. The 
greater the passion, the greater the in- 
timacy, which destroys mystery. When 
that is gone, love is gone. Affection 
persists, but there is no great joy in a 
simple affection without any thrills.” 

“My dear, you are precocious,” said 
Richard, “to have learned so much at 
your age.” 

And then they both laughed and 
beamed at each other, getting a bigger 


Ainslee’s 


thrill out of this mental contact than 
most people ever get out of the physi- 
cal. 

At the end of three weeks, another 
cable arrived from Talbot saying that 
he would be delayed for some time, and 
that Richard and Rebinson must wait 
in Panama until he came. Richard re- 
joiced at this news, took no thought for 
the fate of his enterprise, and con- 
tinued to pass the days happily with 
Thérése, 

CHAPTER X. 

It was noon and unbearably hot. 
Alice entering her room 
after a. morning of lonely prowling 
about the shops, looked white and 
fagged. She removed her hat and long 
silk gloves, poured out a stiff drink 
of whisky, took it at a gulp, found and 
lighted a cigarette, and sank into a 
chair. 


Robinson, 


She was miserable as only an emo- 
tionally and intellectually 
deficient woman can be. With all of 
her nervous, clinging, stubborn, unin- 
telligent emotionalism, she loved Rich- 
ard. He had flattered her with a mo- 
ment of investigation, and she had 
coiled the tentacles of her amorous im- 
agination about him and had fancied 
that she held him fast. Now he had 
from he lice put it 


precocious 


been stolen 
to herself—just when she had thought 
to prove herself resourceful by throw- 
ing Mrs. Kennedy into the path of her 
husband; and, like the simple animal 
she was, Alice raged, sulked, and suf- 
fered, fostered 


—SO 


feelings of revenge 
without any plan for accomplishment, 
and hated the other woman without 
conceiving of a campaign of competi- 
tion. 

“If only I could get Dickie away 
from here,” she kept repeating to her- 
self, as helplessly as a squirrel grown 
tired of its cage, “or if only something 
would happen to that cat of a woman, 
everything would be all right again.” 
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She rose, stripped off her crumpled 
‘lothing, rubbed herself dry with a 
towel, thrust her arms into the sleeves 
of a cotton kimono, and threw herself 
upon her bed. There she lay 
for a long time, panting with the heat, 
her temples throbbing, her face burn- 
ing, and her eyes wide open, At last, 
however, they closed, and she was just 
drifting into longed-for forgetfulness 
when the chamber door opened and her 
husband entered. 

“Well,” he greeted his prostrate 
spouse, “looks as though the game’s al- 
most up.” 

“What do you mean, Lycurgus? Do 
ring for some lemon squash,” sighed 
Alice wearily. 

“I mean that I can’t hold Talbot off 
much longer—and if I can’t cover our 
tracks better before he gets here, we'll 
have to cut and run,” 

“But why can’t you?” demanded 
Alice, sitting up and flapping the cor- 
ners of her kimono to fan herself, 
“You said, if you could get that race- 
track concession zi 

“But how am I going to get it, you 
little fool? We've got to hang on to 
Dick to hold the Colombian proposi- 
tion, and Garida’s not going to give us 
anything so long as he thinks Dick’s 
one of us. He’s working to get rid 
of him as quickly as possible, so as to 
have a clear field with Mrs, Kennedy.” 

“And you can’t get it without Sefior 
Garida?” 

“Good Lord, no! Everything t# be 
got in Panama is in his hands—or some 
member of his family.” 

“Do you think he wants to 
Mrs. Kennedy ?” 

“I don’t know. 

op wants, but 
should 


, 


down 


marry 
How can I tell what 
f we have to ski 

ut Dickie?’ 

“Oh, damn yotr precious Dickie! 
You'll have to let him go and be satis- 
fied with what we've got. It isn’t such 
a bad haul at that.” 


p, What 


“You'd let Dickie go—just leave him 
here—stranded ?” 

“What else could we do?” 

“You're a—a beast, and I won’t do 
it!” 

For Richard’s actual prospects and 
welfare, Alice cared not at all; she 
would have sacrificed them at any time 
for an hour of his company. But she 
did wish that he should be forced 
to remain with her and wished, too, 
that, in some miraculous manner, she 
might isolate him from other women, 
so that whatever he required of her 
sex, he would have to ask of her. Such 
a situation would content her utterly, 
while to leave him behind in Panama, 
and with Mrs. Kennedy, would deso- 
late her. That was all that her hus 
band’s talk meant to Alice, and the sole 
problem about which her little brain 
revolved. 

“What if,’ she began slowly, “we 
could make Sefior Garida believe that 
we’re playing against Dickie, which, of 
course, we are—that to help us would 
be to ruin him, to force him to go back 
to New York? 

“But how could I do that without 
Dick finding out? He sees a lot more 
of Garida than I do—and that’s a queer 
thing, too. I know Garida hates him 
and wants to cut him out, and yet he’s 
a lot more friendly with him and ac- 
tually like him a lot better 
than he does me.” 

Alice looked at 
shrugged. 

“Men like that,” she replied, from the 
depths of her own humiliation, “al- 
i ygether—even when they 
fight among themselves.” 

“There’s something in your idea,” 
Robinson reflected, ignoring the 
nine comment on class 
I don’t 


could still queer us 


+39) 


seems to 


her husband and 


1 
Ways stick t& 


femi- 
distinctions, *but 
Dick 
with the Colombia 
crowd—if he found out. 
1 start 


reason he 


see how I can work it. 

A cable from 
Talbot to-morrow. 
sent it is 


him wouk 


onl 


hasn’t 
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because he’s enjoying himself so much 
here. But we can usually count on 
something like that with Dick.” 

Alice winced. 

“Listen,” she said, the strength of her 
desire keeping her on the track of her 
scheme, “if you can swing this business 
by yourself and get enough out of these 
people to satisfy Talbot, the Colombia 
deal will go on and Dickie will have 
to go back down the coast, won’t he?” 

“Yes, but I can’t explain all that to 
Garida, and he’ll think that Dick knows 
and that we’re all trying to play him.” 

“But if you should guarantee to get 
Dickie out of the way?” 

“There’s something in that. And 
you, I suppose,” he went on with a 
sneer, “are planning to go down to the 
property with ‘Dickie?’ ” 

“And leave you,” retorted Mrs. Rob- 
inson promptly, “to do what you like 
in Panama.” 

Her husband grunted 

At that there came the 
sound of a merry chuckle from the gal- 
lery outside, and Richard and Thérése 
strolled by, swinging the girl’s closed 
parasol between them like two young- 
sters swinging a basket. Alice clenched 
her fists and Robinson set his teeth, 
for, in his vulgar, middle-class fashion, 
he, too, had dreamed of the conquest of 
Thérése. 

He rose, crossed to his telephone, 
called: for the office of the Panamaian 
secretary of state, and asked if he might 
speak with Sefior Garida. 


moment, 


[In a moment 
he hung up the receiver and turned to 
Alice. 

“I’ve an appointment with him,” he 
said, “this afternoon at four.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Let’s go down to the 
and watch the sunset,” Richard sug- 
gested. “It’s almost time, and on the 
way I want to stop at Misteli’s and pick 
out a present for Juanita.” 


Bovedas, honey, 


“Juanita?” questioned Thérése. 

“Yes—a little native girl down the 
coast, to whom I promised to send a 
present. ‘Affection persists,’ you said, 
I believe, ‘when mystery wears away.’” 

Thérése laughed. 

“All right,” she said, “I'll get my 
hat.” 

As they droye down the Avenida 
Central, they passed Sefior Garida, who 
bowed somewhat stiffly and glared at 
them. 

“Jealous brute, isn’t he, Thérese?” 
remarked Richard quizzically. 

Thérése glanced at him sidewise 
through her lashes, and smiled. 

“Funny,” went on the boy, “why a 
chap usually makes an ass of himself 
because he happens to like a girl.” 

“Have you never been jealous?” 

“T’ve been peeved because a girl paid 
too much attention to another man 
while she was out with me, but that 
was pride, not jealousy.” 

“Could you be jealous?” 

“Worse than a Turk, if I wanted to. 
I could be so bad that I’d make a per- 
fect slave of a girl—l’d have to hide 
my pistols for fear of shooting the first 
man who spoke to her—but | wouldn't 
want to. It would be such a beastly 
bother. Could you be jealous, 
rése?” 


“hé- 
“Certainly, but I hope I'd be clever 
enough to play the game and not show 
it. It’s strange that so few people real- 
ize that, if they can’t hold some one’s 
love, it’s their fault, not that of 
the recreant lover.” 


own 
“How about a : 
“Never! I should hate a man with- 
out a past. It’s so unflattering to 
please an uneducated taste. I don’t see 
how a man could take pleasure in a 
woman whom no one else admired.” 
“They can’t. I remember I used to 
suffer agonies, when I was a kid, if | 
had to take a girl to a party, for fear 
the other fellows wouldn’t ask her to 


man’s past?’ 
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dance, or for fear she’d make 
mistake and they’d laugh at her.” 

“It’s true,” said Thérése, with sud- 
den gravity. “Absolutely nothing can 
hurt so much as ridicule, and it’s worse 
to be with some one who makes awk- 
ward blunders than it is to make them 
ne’s self,” 


They stopped at 


some 


the jeweler’s, and 
Thérése helped to choose a_ bracelet 
would be sure to delight Juanita. 

“Do you always remember girls and 
like them,” she asked, “after you’ve 


1 =) 
tnem ft 


that 


left 

“Surely I like them—as much as I 
ever did. Why not? Unless they’ve 
done something disagreeable. Then I 
fc rget "em.” 

They drove to the sea wall and there 
dismissed their cochero. 

Las Bovedas was a promenade built 
on top of the walls surrounding the 
old Chiriqui Prison, which occupied the 
whole of a small peninsula. On one 
side there was a sheer drop to the sea; 
on the other, the buildings and patio 
of the prison; while beneath the walls 
were the ancient dungeons and cham- 
bers of torture. This broad promenade, 

terrace, with a low stone rail on 
either side, was a playground for the 
people. The children came, with their 
nurses, during the early afternoon; 
ladies walked there, with their escorts, 
throughout the sunset time; in the early 
evening the Panamaian youths brought 
their roller skates, while the young 
girls watched them from the stone seats 
along either side, themselves guarded 
by black-mantilla-ed duefias; and, later 
still, lovers walked there, arm in arm, 
in the moonlight. 

Richard and Thérése loved the sun- 

hour. Near the point of the penin- 
stood a statue on a high pedestal, 

e steps formed broad stone seats. 
they liked to sit, for, looking to 

ft, they could watch the sea change 
from deep blue to rose and mauve and 
silver and finally pale to a shining gray ; 


“hesitations, 
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they could see the golden radiance fall- 
ing on emerald islands and gradually 
fading away, and their eyes could fol- 
low the white sails’ gleaming until they 
disappeared in the purple mist. Then, 
by simply turning their heads, they 
could see a glory of rose and crimson 
and gold pour over the red-tiled roofs 
of the and could watch it glow 
and shift and change until it slipped 
behind the hills and drew the edges of 
darkness down and tucked them in after 
it. And all the while they could hear 
the chattering and the wild minor sing- 
ing of the prisoners in the court below. 

During this hour, Richard would talk 
of boats and of sailing out over the sea 
to far-away lands of romance, while 
the golden light shone on his yellow hair 
and the light of the sea filled his eyes. 
Then he would be neither laughing nor 
frowning, but his 
tone, 
his cheeks would flush with enthusiasm, 
and he would pour out volleys of words, 
punctuated with 
while 


CITY 


strangely serious; 
voice would take on a different 


short, embarrassed 
his face would be 
bright with a sort of boyish reverence 
—for now he talked of something real 
and something he really loved. 

But to-night he spoke of other things. 

“Garida’s awfully in love with you, 
isn’t he?” he began reflectively. 

“In his way, I suppose he is.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that he’s interested in mak- 
ing love to me, but not in talking to me. 
I don’t call it real affection when a man 


.can think of nothing but of possessing 


a woman—when he makes every effort 
under the sun to win her, but is bored 
to death if he has to talk to her for an 
hour without caressing her—when he 
says that he’d rather her 
again than be with her, even though 
she’s gracious to him, and not have 
her belong to him altogether. Would 
you call that love, Richard?” 

“No, that’s infatuation. If a man 
really loved a woman, he’d give her to 


never see 
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his best friend cheerfully if he thought 
she’d be happier so. I wouldn’t do it 
—but then I could never love the way 
other chaps segm to.” 

“A good many women have been kind 
to you, haven’t they, Richard?” 

“No more than to any other fellow 
who has nerve enough to ask ’em. Of 
course, Thérése, I’ve known a lot of 
girls and I’ve loved quite a few, but 
I grow so tired of them after a while. 
I try not to. I don’t want to feel that 
way, but I can’t help it—I just do. 
Dear,” he added and rested his head 
against her knee in the darkness, for 
she sat on the step above him and trailed 
her fingers through his hair, “you know, 
the very most delicious thing about you 
—the thing I adore you for—is that 
you’ve let me kiss you and play with 
you and you've never once said, ‘Do you 
love me? Of course you didn’t need 
to ask, but most women do. 
I once took a girl to a concert The 
most heavenly music, Thérese! It car- 
ried me out of myself, and when it 
ended, I stood a moment fairly gasping, 
with my whole soul throbbing and the 
music still in my ears. And then that 
creature leaned over to me and whis- 
pered, ‘Do you love me? Think of 
it! I suppose she thought she’d strike 
while the iron was hot, but I never 
took her out again.” 

No woman could mean to you what 
music does, could she, dear?” asked 
Thérése softly. 

“Of course not. 


I know 


But you never did 
ask, Thérése.” 

“No. Why should I? We’re happy 
together, and you do all the things that 
you would do anyway. Why should I 
worry about what you think? But do 
you think it disgraceful to tell a woman 
that you love her?” 

“Not exactly disgraceful—but so 
dangerous. I always feel as if I ought 
to stand beside a fast horse with one 
foot in the stirrup and the reins in my 
hand. But, Thérése, I am awfully fond 


of you. I don’t think you're the only 
creature alive on the earth, but I do 
like to look at you and I like to talk 
to you and I like to pet you and I’m 
happier with you than with any one 
else—and if you'll only stay as you are, 
I'll always want to come back to you. 
That’s the best I can do, Thérése. Do 
you think—any one—could be satisfied 
with that ?” 

Thérése looked down at the boy. He 
was staring up at her with serious in- 
tentness, like a child who makes a 
difficult explanation and longs to be un- 
derstood. Richard sometimes looked 
like that. Ordinarily his face was like 
a laughing mask or, if something went 
wrong, it fell into cynical furrows. But 
occasionally he would grow interested 
in something and forget himself, and 
for a moment it would seem as if the 
eternal child, the lonely boy, the 
dreamer, looked out through his eyes. 

Thérése, whenever she saw him thus, 
saw the wistfulness and loneliness of 
that inner self, knew that it would 
withdraw like a hurt child if not treated 
gently and with infinite comprehension, 
and felt always a tenderness and a dread 
of harming that wild, elusive thing, 
which corresponded to something 
within herself, and she would protect 
it always, even at the cost of her own 
pride. She could not do otherwise. 

“Yes,” she said gently, “it would be 
quite enough.” 

“Thérése,” said Richard happily, 
“you are such a dear!” Then he put 
out his hand to stroke her silken ankle, 
as he added, as simply as if he were 
asking her to drive the next day, “You 
know, Thérése, you’re such a’charming, 
tempting creature, I’d really like to have 
you—belong to me. 


I shall tease you 
—lots of times—but I won’t be angry 


if you don’t say yes. I'll be just the 
same. Only I wish you would. I don’t 
know why I’ve waited so long. I never 
have before.” 

“Richard dear, I don’t think of those 
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things as many people do, but I'd never 
give myself to a man unless I cared a 
great deal about him—not 
think it’s so valuable a gift, but because 
it would put me too much in his power. 
And I wouldn’t for you, anyway.” 

“Why not for me?” 

“Because you'd appreciate it so much 
less than the others. You've just told 
me your opinion of women.” 

“But I told you also my opinion of 
you. 


because I 


[f I have a very low opinion of 
women in general, and a very high opin- 
ion of one in particular, I’ve gone fur- 
ther for her than the chap who thinks 
all women are angels. Now why not?” 
“You don’t want me enough to pay.” 
“How do you know I don’t?” 
I knew 
one man who said that a woman always 
right to the man 
wanted her most.” 


“I’ve known men who did. 


belonged by who 

“And you judge how much they want 
you by the amount of fuss they make? 
What would you like me to do—get 
down on my knees, or stand on my head? 
Any other 

“Oh, yes.” Thérése looked mis- 
chievous, “This isn’t artistic 
enough. You know, according to my 
creed, any action is right so long as it’s 
Now, if I were 
going to love a man—really—I should 
insist upon having an exquisite room, 


: ”? 
reason! 


place 


ufficiently beautiful. 


{ 


furnished in sandalwood and gold and 
silk,” she went on dreamily. 
\nd I should have a big open fire and 


yellow 


flowers and candlelight and incense, and 
[ should put on an Egyptian costume 
and lie before the fire on a great, soft 
tiger skin, and-——” 

You’re 
But all those things 
would make it more wonderful. 


listen ! 


“Thérése, stop this minute! 
an imp of Satan! 
Now, 
You think you know some chap 
vho wants you more than I? Well, 
end for him. Then we'll both start 
ut, and the first one to kill his tiger 
and make such a place for you shall 
have you—but he must stalk the beast 


nan 
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himself and kill him single-handed. 

us to the test. do, Therese!” 
The girl looked at him in astonish- 

men. He was all fire and enthusiasm. 

Then suddenly she laughed. 


“Richard,” 


(so on 


she said, “you've planned 
adventure tor 


you? But Lm afraid 


FOrgeoUs 
gorgeo 


a perfectly § 
yourself, haven't 
you'll hay 
you. 
Ri har 
and then he 
ll, honey,” said, “‘it 
have been heaps of fun.” 
Then they fell 


and and 


moment 
would 


to discussing houses, 


furni hed 


ae | 
one with 


bought 
From this 
to shops, and Richard told 
her that he would love to go about with 
her in a real city. 

“T’d like to help you buy all sorts 
of things,” said s and gowns 
and frilly, fluffy things. I lo 
Would you let n 


stockings and corsets and lacy things? 


much merriment and glee. 
1 


they drifte 


he, “hat 
those. 


ae gee Se. ash. gle 
le heip you pick out suk 


” 
“Perhaps,” was her reply. 
They drove back to t 

and spent 

which Th 
looked SU mediey al. 
early, having lette 
ard drove to the 

In her own 
nightgown 


room, 
of pink sill 
threw a chiffon negligee | 
She wrote her 


her hair. 


and she 


peeped ou 


slowly toward 


ping sl 
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“Is this the kind of lacy stuff you 
like?” 

She threw the door open wide and 
stood there a brief moment with the 
light behind her—all pink and white 
and diaphanous, with her long, black 
hair about her. Then, “Good 
night,”*she cooed and closed the door, 
while Richard still stood and gaped. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed at last and 
put out a cautious hand to try the door. 
It was locked. He hesitated an instant 
and then went on, but he smiled to him- 
self the rest of the way down the cor- 
ridor. 


loose 


CHAPTER XII. 

Sefior Roderigo Garida, barefooted, 
uncoated, and looking as fat and blowsy 
as a midde-aged woman without her 
stays, swung slowly back and forth in 
his big grass hammock and fanned him- 
self with a huge palm-leaf fan. He 
was a man who would have been ac- 
counted rich in any capital in the world, 
but his Panamaian town house con- 
sisted of a series of big, barren, square 
rooms, above one of his own bodegas, 
or warehouses, which was built out over 
the high-water line, so that the rear bal- 
cony of his abode commanded a beau- 
tiful view of the bay, when the tide was 
in, and an uninspiring stretch of mud 
flats when the tide out. 

It was the day after his interview 
with Robinson. It was also the day 
upon which Thérése Kennedy had 
promised to drive and to take tea with 
him at El Club Union, and, therefore, 
a red-letter day, for Thérése had been 
much occupied of late and it had been 
difficult to make an engagement with 
her. 

Although he had especial reason for 
wishing to look well, Sefor Garida’s 
dressing that day was absent-minded. 
He was genuinely, and with Spanish 
completeness, in love with Thérése. 
Moreover, this was an affair in which 
his head and heart clasped hands, for 


was 


the woman, to an astonishing degree, 
answered all his requirements in a wife 

and Senor Garida had made up his 
mind to marry. He was approaching 
fifty, he had had his fill of garcgon pleas- 
ures of all kinds, he had amassed an 
enormous fortune through his various 
connections with the government, and 
had attracted attention outside 
of his own country by his political ma- 
neuvering against Colombia, at the time 
of the burlesque Panamaian revolution 
—maneuvering for which he had, of 
course, been well recompensed by the 
United States—so that the time now 
seemed ripe for him to withdraw from 
his picturesque little opera-bouffe coun- 
try and to enter upon a larger field 
—namely Paris, the Mecca of all so- 
cially ambitious and sufficiently wealthy 
South Americans. 

And what could so well assist his 
purpose as a well-born and beautiful 
French wife? That she happened, also, 
to be the woman whom at the moment 
he most ardently desired was a double 
stroke of good fortune. 


some 


Quite obvi- 
ously, she had been patterned and sent 
there for him, and the presumptuous 
interference of “that young English ad- 
venturer” was not to be tolerated. 

On the other hand, Garida came from 
a line of fine old Spanish caballeros 
and had received the education and 
training of a gentleman, and, therefore, 
felt an honest repugnance toward the 
idea of connivance with Robinson. 

“A knife in the back, on a good dark 
night, would be a lot more decent than 
mixing up with that cur—and bringing 
business into it.” 

His fingers tingled and itched at the 
thought, for with his race—even yet— 
love is accounted a great 
enough matter to justify killing. But 
Garida was living in an age that for 
the most: part holds material interests 
higher than those of the heart. To 
kill Richard would indeed give him a 
moment of keen and elemental 


sometimes 


satis- 
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faction, but it would also place his own 
life in jeopardy. He was in no sense 
a coward, but he had a fine, fat, suc- 
cessful career to round out, and the in- 
stincts of his age won a swift and sure 
victory over those of his race. 

) Perhaps nothing of 
the sort will be needed,” he 
himself with a shrug, as he climbed into 


“ fy—caramba! 


consoled 


his carriage, looking, in spite of his ab- 
straction, well groomed to the verge of 
overdoneness. 

He found Thérése in a gracious mood. 
She was feeling happy and gracious 
these days and, too, she really liked the 
Panamaian, who combined an unusual 
amount of spontaneous sincerity with 

Latin enthusiasm and who, in his 
own quite different and far less dis- 
tinctive way, was as honestly true to 
was Richard. Their drive 
was an amusing one, filled with re- 
peated attempts, on part of the 
Panamaian, to create an atmosphere of 
thrills and tenderness, and with adroit 
rendings of such atmospheric possibil- 
ities by Thérése—all of this carried on 
amidst showers and sparkles of brilliant 
repartee, for there was nothing primi- 


himself as 


the 


tive about the intellect of either of them 
and even the lover took delight in the 
clash of wits and was content, for the 
moment, with the play of words, which 
added fuel to his flame while keeping it 
within bounds, 

But when, late in the afternoon, they 
found themselves seated at last at a 
little round table on the stone balcony 
of the Union 
bl 1e scent 
of jasmine wafting upward from the 


court 


sparkling 


lub, with the 
sea spread before them, the 


sound to disturb 
them except the occasional faint clicking 


4 
\ 


below, and no 


of the ivory dominoes with which a fe: 
their 
gallery, the man de- 
termined to assert himself and to put 


old gentlemen were whiling away 
time on the lower 


He pushed aside 
so sud- 
was startled by the 


an end to persiflage. 
his plate of caviar sandwiches 


denly that Thérése 


movement and, reaching across the ta- 
ble, placed his plump, well-kept hand 
over her slender one. 

“Beautiful 
ruptly, 


declared ab- 
“you are keeping me waiting 
too long. The time for fencing is over. 
mad about you 


lady,” he 


I am quite I adore you 


When 


—I offer you all that I have. 
will you become my wife?” 

“You really wish to marry me?” que- 
“Are you 
wish—or—are 


ried the woman dreamily. 
sure that is what you 
you not quite sane?” 
Garida could not know that only the 
night before Richard had said to Thé- 
“No sane man could want to ask 
a woman to marry him,” and had said 
it in such a way that he had destroyed 


rese,; 


within her the age-old, feminine illu- 
that 


indispensable, and enduringly at- 


sion a woman might be all suffi- 
cient, 
tractive to a man. She had not quite 
lost it to be 
hopeless and sl ghitly ridiculous. 
traditions rather 
than realities and therefore exploded: 
‘Am I sane 
while wanting you so!” 
How 


self-deceiving admission! 


the dream, but she knew 
(Gaa- 
rida, however, faced 
sane? As as I can be, 
droll it was—that unconscious, 
Thérése had 
her answer and smiled at it somewhat 
bitterly, but the man went on, before 
she could speak: 

“Vou have to stay here. I'll 
take you to Paris iately. You 
shall hz heart can 
desire—jewels, motor cars, everything. 
See.” He his 
small 


Tor you.” 


won't 


immed 
ve everything your 


fumble in 
and at length extracted a 


s 
‘ 


began to 
pocket 
green satin case. “This i 

He pressed a spring, and the lid flew 
open, disclosing an enormous diamond 
set in an antique circlet of carved gold. 
It was a gorgeous 


loved such things 


stone, and Thérése 
She bent forward 
and touched it lightly with a caressing 
finger tip. 

“Tt bel 


Sefior Garida, “and | have preserved it 


nged to my mother,” went on 
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for my wife. Grant me your permission 
to place it upon your finger,” he con- 
cluded with a courtliness that became 
him. 

This dignified gallantry prejudiced 
Thérése in his favor. There were rea- 
sons why she needed a protector, and 
it was perfectly conceivable that with 
Sefior Garida—and his vast fortune 
her path might be made a pleasant one. 
In all of her delicious comradeship with 
Richard there was nothing to shape the 
course of her future, nothing of the 
security which with 
worldly Spaniard would provide. And 
there was something appealing, too, in 
the conventionality of his love-making. 
Most are a bit afraid of the 
truth, and Thérése’s mind had not yet 
reached its’ full stature. Richard was 
a fay and—she could not live in fairy 
land. 


marriage this 


women 


Also, the time was coming when 
she must decide upon something. And 
yet—— 

Garida saw that she wavered, instead 
of making an immediate and coquettish 
rejoinder, as always ‘heretofore, and he 
hastened to push his advantage. 

“T adore he whispered softly, 
and leaned toward her. “You 
beautiful—so splendid. We 
magnificent things in Paris, you and I.” 

He said this craftily, knowing well 
that his personal appeal to her was not 
enough. [Tor himself, he was consumed 
with desire and was fast losing his con- 
trol; as he talked, he slipped further 
and further into abandon. 

“To have you in my arms! 


you,” 
are so 
can do 


Ah—if 
once you would say to me, ‘Love me!’ 
and sink half fainting—— 

when I think of you! 
down my chamber at night! 
not sane! 


I am choked 
[ walk up and 
No, I am 
I am crazy—mad—for you!” 

He ground his teeth together arid 
struck himself dramatically upon the 
breast. Then he pushed away the table 
from between them, as one flicks away 
a fly, and flopped onto his knees beside 
her chair. 


Ainslee’s 


“IT will love you always!” he cried, 
seizing both of her hands in his and 
piously rolling up his eyes. “I swear by 
my grandmother’s grave that I will love 
you forever!” 

To do him justice, Garida was not 
half ridiculous, for his was 
genuine, he was expressing it quite natu- 


emotion 


rally after the manner of his country, 
and he was offering in good faith all 
that a man can offer. But Thérése, un- 
fortunately, was in no mood to do him 
justice, for, in vivid contrast to the 
melodrama of his wooing, there floated 
before the girl's eyes the vision of a 
wistful face, and in her ears rang the 
echo of a boyish voice saying, “That's 
the best I 
think 
that ?” 

What absurd pretense, what pitiful 
play-acting was the love-making of all 
the world in comparison with the brave 
words of a dreaming boy who for a mo- 
ment had stripped himself and her of all 


but reality! 


can do, Thérése. Do you 


any one—could be satisfied with 


l‘or a flashing second, she 
felt in her own heart the pain of the 
never-ending quest of the dreamer, who 
goes through life seeking, not the grati- 
fication of any material desire, but an 
infinite comprehension—of the idealist, 
foredoomed to failure because his 
dreams are higher than anything the 
world can give him—and then and there 
she dedicated her understanding to 
Richard, although she knew very well 
that, for the contenting of her own 
complex nature, she would have to wan- 
ler far It was a complete 
t that she made, independent of what 
she might receive in return. 


and often. 


1 
if 


v1 


With the unconscious cruelty of a 
woman absorbed in her thoughts of an 
absent 


man, Thérése actually 


(;arida for a second, 


forgot 
and when she sud- 
denly became aware that he was kneel- 
ing at her feet, she did an inexcusable 
thing, one for which she bitterly re- 
proached herself long afterward. She 
laughed. 
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Garida sprang, as quickly as his avoir- 
dupois would permit, to his feet. 

“Is that your answer?” he demanded 
fiercely. 

Her repentance was immediate. 

“Ah,” and impulsively 

rust her hands deeper into his, “I did 

4 mean to hurt! I know that it is an 

nor you pay me, and | am not unap- 
I was only thinking—a silly, 
man’s thought. 


She was 


she cried, 


eciative. 
Forgive me!” 
very sweet and girlish in 
her contrition and ‘a woman’s whiths 
Garida was 
omewhat mollified, but still ruffled and, 
more than that, wounded. He thrust 
the ring case absently back into his 
pocket and then walked a few 
and stood leaning 
against the stone railing, with his eyes 
fixed on the When he 
again turned them toward Thérése, they 

e full of tears. 

“Ouerida mia,” he said brokenly, “I 
love you very much.” 

[t was a part of the tragedy of Rich- 
ard that, told the truth 
about himself, he seemed to be telling 
it about the world. 


are forever unreasonable.” 


steps 


away from her 


purple sea. 


whenever he 


Never again would 


d 
be possible for Thérése to feel con- 


fident that she was really loved, as a 
Still, she was 
Garida’s 


woman defines the word. 
deeply touched by 
and she had never liked him 
She over to 
him, and slipped her hand into his. 
“My heart is not unkind,” she whis- 


pered gently. 


obvious 
longing, 
crossed 


so much. rose, 


Then you will!” he cried exultantly 
and, with the unexpected suddenness 

characterizes the quick motions of 
he generally languid Southerner, he 
wept her into a big, warm, cushiony 
en:brace. 


Therese permitted herself to rest 
against him for just a second and then 
drew away. 

“T do like 
you immensely, but it isn't just the way 


you care for me—yet. And-—]——” 


“T don’t know,” she said. 
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“But it never is, with a woman, until 
after she’s married. you 
care for me.” 

“You forget—perhaps—that I 
not a young girl.” 

“T will love you so much that 
will have to respond.” 


I will make 
am 
you 


“But I want a litle more time—a wee 
bit more of freedom. Please be pa- 
tient just a little longer and then—I 
promise to give you a definite answer.” 

“How can I wait? What do you 
mean by ‘a little longer?’ Set a time and 
I will try. To-morrow—next week ?” 

Therese fumbled desperately in her 
mind for something that would set a 
limit She felt that 
she ought to accept him, and the idea 
was by no means altogether disagree- 
able to her, but she did so want to put 
it off—oh, endlessly ! 

“Wait—at least—until after carni- 
val,” she stammered at last, that being 
the only respite which came into her 
mind. 

“But that is weeks away!” 

“Only three—and I think—i think 
perhaps I will say what you wish me 
to. Only I must—l must——” 

Her voice died away. 


to her indecision. 


She was be- 
ing honest, for she did believe that she 
would eventually consent to marry him, 
but it was by no means the certain as- 
surance for which Garida took it. He 
assumed, now, that he could afford to 
wait, and with a return to his former 
gallantry, he kissed her hand. 

“Dear lady,” he said, “I know that it 
but do not 
hard upon my impatience, I beg of you.” 

At that moment, a waiter who had 
been poking his head above the top step 
of the stairway at regular 
intervals past half hour, 
and then tactfully withdrawing it, like 
a_ well-trained 


is a woman’s way, be too 


little stone 
during the 
deter- 
The Southern 
if not sympathetic 
where love-making is in progress, and 
this one mounted the steps noisily, flap- 


jack-in-the-box, 
mined to venture forth. 


servant is nothing 
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ping his straw sandals and calling shrill 
commands to some one in the court be- 
low. Garida turned toward him with 
some asperity. 

“Pardon, senor, but a muchacho from 
the presidencia brought this packet some 
moments ago. He says that you told 
him to bring the papers to you here and 
that he is to wait while you sign them.” 

“Ah, si,” admitted Senfor Garida, “I 
did tell him to bring them here, if they 
had to be attended to to-night. Will you 
pardon me, dear lady, if I glance at 
these stupid things? It will take but a 
moment, and they can not go on with 
this business without my signature. May 
I offer you anything? A 
wine? Let me insist.” 

“T thank you, no—nothing but a ciga 
rette, please. And attend to your pa- 
pers by all means. Then | think we 
must go on. It is growing late.” 

The waiter made haste to set an 
empty table before Sefior Garida and 
brought and ink. Then he re- 
moved the dishes from the tea table and 
set it beside Thérése, placing cigarettes, 
matches, and ash try at her disposal, and 
last, either through force of habit or 
with some vague idea of providing en- 
tertainment for the lady while she 
waited, he added a set of dominoes and 
a dice box to the collection of articles 
at her elbow and departed. 

Thérése smoked and dreamed in si- 
lence, her face turned toward the water 
and one white arm resting along the 
balustrade. Sefor Garida skimmed hur- 
riedly first one paper and then another, 
signing each before laying it aside. At 
length he paused with an ejaculation 
of annoyance. 

“Caramba! 


little more 


pen 


Fools! I told them I 
wasn't ready to settle this matter now! 
Why the devil did they send this over 
to-night? They are all loco!” 

“Eh—what did you say? I beg your 
pardon?” queried Thérése, politely re- 
calling her wandering thoughts at the 
sound of his voice. 


Ainslee’s 


“Oh, nothing. I was merely sputter- 
ing over the stupidity of one of my col- 
leagues. He’s sent over a concession 
which I’m not ready to sign. In fact, 
I haven’t quite decided to which of two 
men I'll give it.” He smiled a bit im- 
portantly, for he had a rather likable 
Latin vanity and loved to make much 
of his place in the president's cabinet. 

Thérese knew that nothing delighted 
him so much as recognition of, and in- 
terest in, his political activities, and 
therefore asked curiously: 

“Do you have final decisions in the 
giving of all of your government conces- 
sions ?” 

“But certainly—that is my particular 
work. This, for instance, is a_ plan 
Would you like to know about it? 
It is an indiscretion—a confidence, you 
understand, although, to be sure, a not 
very important one. but there is a 
scheme afoot to build a great race track 
and to try to make Panama a big racing 


center during the winter months—after 
the canal is open. It will have both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages—but it will 
probably make a lot of money for us.” 

“And men, both of 
whom wish to obtain the concession to 
put it through?” 

“As it happens, yes.” 


there are two 


“Upon what, then, will you base your 
decision ?” 


Garida looked at her narrowly. Was 


it possible that she knew anything? 
Living a life of intrigue himself, it was 
inevitable that he should be ready to 
suspect every one, but the woman’s eyes 
were clear and frank, and he rebuked 
himself for his fleeting thought. 

It was not altogether vanity that had 
led him to so much expansiveness. It 
was really a singular coincidence that 
that concession should have been sent 
to him that afternoon! Robinson’s pro- 
posals concerning it were horribly. on 
his mind and, gambler that he was, he 
could hardly fail to feel the hand of 
Fate in the unexpected arrival of those’ 
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particular papers, following fast upon 
his declaration to Thérese. “ He pre- 
ferred to win her fairly, if he could, 
but he was determined to have her at 
any cost, and she had not actually con- 
sented. Perhaps it would be wiser to get 
rid of Richard Mountgomery at once, 
even if it did entail a sort of partnership 
with the despised Robinson. 

Garida was superstitious, and the 
longer he considered it, the more sig- 
nificant seemed the occurrence. He 
could not quite make up his mind how 
to use it, but as he talked, he came to 
the conclusion that it was undoubtedly 
an unique opportunity of some sort. 
Fate had set the stage, and while he 
attempted to adjust his ideas to the 
play, he rambled on in a vague, indefi- 
nite monologue, enlarging upon the 
benefits that might accrue to the city 
out of the building of a race track. 

Thérése eventually became bored and, 
as usual upon such occasions, was at- 
tacked by an imp of mischief. 

“Why fuss and worry about it?” she 
broke in saucily. ‘Why don’t you let 
me decide it for you? You said at first 
that is wasn’t so very important any- 
way—and think what it would mean to 
me to know that I had actually con- 
trolled men’s destinies for once! I’ve 
always longed to be a court favorite. 
Give me a taste.” 

Garida could hardly believe his ears, 
Was this the intention of Fate? The 
opportunity was obvious surely, and 
yet—it was premature and a bit hard 


on the girl—and Garida was a very de- 


cent sort, except when it was necessary 
for him to be otherwise. 

“You scarcely know what you ask,” 
he parried. “Your choice might have 
consequences for which you would hate 
to take the responsibility.” 
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“Who’s afraid? And I won’t know 
anything about the consequences any- 
way. 

Still Garida hesitated. Then his eyes 
fell suddenly upon the dice box, and the 
gambler’s solution came like a spark 
of inspiration. He laughed shortly. 

“T’ll tell you what we’ll do,” he cried, 
and Thérése was surprised at the note 
of recklessness in his voice. “We'll 
play to see who wins it. One man is R 
and the other B. Choose your own man 
and play for him.” 

Thérése’s eyes sparkled. All of the 
R’s in the world meant Richard to her, 
just then, and she delighted in the whim- 
sical possibility that she might be play- 
ing for him. 

“TI play for R,” she decided promptly, 
“and we throw but once.” 

Garida’s hand trembled slightly as 
he picked up the box and handed it to 
Thérése. 

“T want the excitement of 
last,” she begged. 

Garida threw and bent over the table. 

“Double fours,” he announced with 
some triumph. 

Thérése shook a long time and then 
cast the dice desperately. At the last 
moment she was a little flurried and 
felt that there was something in all of 
this which she did not quite understand. 
She was half afraid to look, but con- 
quered herself immediately. 

“T’ve won!” she cried. 
fives! R gets it!” 

“R_ wins,” repeated Garida 
gravely. He drew forward the last pa- 
per, inserted the name Lycurgus Rob- 
inson, and signed “Garida,” with a firm 
hand. 

“And now,” said Thérése, “I’ve done 
enough mischief for my first day at 
court. Please take me home.” 


playing 


“Double 
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By Gladys Hall 


Author of “The Way of the Sibyl,” etc. 


ARY ALICE HARPER went 
on a tour of inspection through 
the four rooms of the apart- 

ment for the last—and dozenth—time. 
She went through them as one goes 
through a place one is about to leave 
after a death. They had been her 
rooms—exclusively, deliciously hers. 
She had the sense of possession rather 
fiercely. This was the first place, these 
were the first things, that ever had been 
hers exclusively. One of seven chil- 
dren in a small suburban home where 
neither space nor money had been 
prodigal, she had had to do consid- 
erable sharing. She was innately, al- 
most fanatically fastidious. She had 
hated the sharing. It had meant for 
her a series of intrusions. 

Sometimes she tried to account for 
the mad act of a year ago by thinking 
to herself that she must have done it 
for the sake of this privacy. In her 
heart, she knew the falsity of this, since 
she had not known until afterward that 
Peter was going to insist on an apart- 
ment. It was only one of the appallingly 
many things she had not known, did 
not know now, about Peter. Even his 
name had an unfamiliar ring. Peter 
Harper! Why, he was a stranger, this 
Peter. He was the veriest stranger 
and he was coming to-night, coming in 
a few hours, to these rooms as their 
lord and master, to her as her husband. 
It was unutterably bold and wrong. 


RON. 


Mary Alice Harper went into her 
room and laid her head down on the 
newly hemstitched runner of her dress- 
ing table. She tried to think and she 
found it hard. She had evaded con- 
secutive thought for a year as a sort of 
protective barrage. There was always, 
she remembered, a moment of reckon- 
ing. Hers was come. 

It had all been a matter of martial 
music, anyway, of impending depar- 
tures over mined waters, of flying flags 
and splendor and blood that raced cra- 
zily along forbidden courses. A time 
of hasty, violent loves and violent, sen- 
sational deeds. It had been, with her, 
a reaction from twenty-three years of 
staidly normal routine living. She had 
never had the little foibles of most 
girls, the whimsicalities, the fads and 
fevers. She had concentrated her fol- 
lies into one, into a. tremendous, far- 
reaching one. 

She hadn’t thought of him as a 
man, anyway. Did he dare to suppose 
that she had? Was he daring to come 
home to her this way—assuming all 
thing She hadn’t thought of him at 
all as a personage to reckon with. She 
had thought of him only as a child, a 
little boy; a little boy with bright eyes 
and bright hair and a ridiculously make- 
believe uniform; a small boy with a 
great bravado. She had thought of him 
as a child going forth to face a tre- 
mendous danger, to play a breathless, 
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heartless game, to face destruction ter- 
ribly and innocently. He had turned 
to her for comforting before he went 
into that maw of death. He had turned 
to her for a moment of life, facing 
eternity. He had turned to her in the 
only way he knew of—to her heart, ask- 
ing, as man always asks, for a largesse 
of love. 

There had been moments of exalta- 
tion—how mad, how mad! 

“T want some one to fight for,” he 
had told her. How his eyes had flashed ! 
“Some one whose name I can mutter 
if I should come to die—with a right. 
I want to have you to pray to, Mary, 
if God should ever get too far away out 
there.” How his hair had glinted in 
that brave blare of sunlight! 

She had married him. 

They had been married in the early 
morning after they had known one an- 
other for precisely four days. It had 
been a brave morning, Mary remem- 
bered now, bravely rose and geld. 


Above Fifth Avenue the Allied flags 
had fluttered, refulgent and resplend- 


ent. They had walked down to the 
Little Church under them, together. 
Oh, it had been “together”—Mary did 
not deny that, even in this gray mo- 
ment. She simply had not been think- 
ing—that was it; she had not been 
reasoning. She had merely been feel- 
ing—nothing more. She pressed her 
face, grown suddenly scarlet, against 
the sharp edge of the dressing table. 
She felt swept by a frenzy of shame 
of herself. The flags, the music, the 
endless partings, the endless reces- 
sional—that had been the pulsing world 
she had lived in. Nature, desperate, 
had waved a red flag in her face, and 
she had snatched at it. 

She had not thought then that she 
did not know Peter Harper, that he 
She had felt as if she 
were in a crucible with him, of flame 
and blood and tears. 


Was a stranger, 


When they had walked up Fifth Ave- 
nue again after the ceremony, the glow 
had persisted. It seemed as if the 
flags formed for them a triumph arch 
—for them and what they had done, for 
their bright defiance of eternal fare- 
wells, for their cleavage in the teeth 
of so much separation. 

Mary Alice simply could not under- 
stand it now. She tried to, but she 
couldn’t. She couldn’t sense that fe- 
brile creature who had been herself. 
She must have been mad who had al- 
ways been sane. She must have lost 
the sense of balance she had always 
maintained so exquisitely. She must 
have been reeling drunk under the red 
planet of Mars. 

Peter Harper had been a nice enough 
boy—no doubt of that. He had been 
avery nice boy. But there were a great 
many nice boys whom it would be un- 
thinkable for her to receive into this 
home of hers. It had become equally 
unthinkable of her to receive Peter 
Harper. 

He had become the figure of a mi- 
rage through which she had lived, her- 
self, yet not herself. Perhaps—she sat 
up, running her fingers through her 
banded hair—perhaps he would realize 
all this himself. He had seemed nice. 
Perhaps he had asked her to meet him, 
just as she was going to comply with 
the asking, merely from a sense of 
duty, dry as dust, merely as a matter 
of compulsory good form. Perhaps 
he would know at once that they were 
strangers who, in a‘crowded hour of 
folly, had done a foolish thing. 

It had been a year ago, eleven 
months, to be exact. Nothing vital had 
come of it. It was a dead issue. Pe- 
ter Harper would not expect more than 
an amicable parting, some sort of dis- 
solution. He would not dare—nor 
wish, perhaps—to come thudding back 
into her life, with fanfare and with 
trumpeting. It would be defilement, 
horrible and abnormal. It had been 
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an adventure, but her thirst for adven- 
ture was quenched and slaked. 

She reverted again to their wedding 
day, fantastical and unreal. They had 
walked up the Avenue under the valiant 
flags. Peter had done all the talking. 
He had seemed to feel a torrential 
need of words. He had talked as if, 
any instant, a dam would burst and 
his soul would come gushing forth 
at her very feet. He had seemed to 
feel that his time for talking was nec- 
essarily short. She had felt that he 
was endeavoring desperately to give her 
a complete revelation of himself. 

“Odd that I should find you so soon 
before | go,” he had said. 
if God is sort of trying to compromise 
with me. You’ve given me an awful 
lot, Mary, a tremendous lot—all my 
dreams—everything sweet and fine a 
fellow dreams of, ever—and the mean- 
ing of things. I know what a woman 
is now, Mary. I know wonderfully, 
dear. It’s all thanks to you. There 
has never been anybody else, Mary. 
Pretty faces—passing—but they always 
passed—moonlight and dancing—sum- 
mertime—all that 
usual thing, but, Mary, never this deep, 
sweet, satisfying thing. You satisfy me 
so, Mary.” 

How his hair had caught the sun 
and held it! low his voice had 
throbbed and thrilled and broken! 
How he had said her name, loving it 
so! 

Mary Alice remembered that she had 
not heard half of all that he had said. 
He had been just her little boy that 
day; going forth to the raw din of bat- 
tle, the young crusader 
wronged world free. 
stroke his arm, stroke his bright bronze 
hair. 

Shameful memories! 
eyes and hid her 
She had been 
hement, un-Mary-Alicelike! 

They had lunched alone in 


“Seems as 


sort of harmless, 


setting a 


She could only 


She closed her 
face in her 
broken, ve 


hands. 
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a shad- 
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owy, quiet little place. She forgot 
whether he had taken tea or coffee. 
Perhaps he hadn’t eaten at all. Ridic- 
ulous! The situation grew more in- 
tolerable, the more she reflected on it. 
She didn’t know what he liked in any 
way at all. She didn’t know a single 
thing about him. A surface thing— 
glittering, but superficial—that was 
what she had done. 

He had told her that he wanted to 
get a little apartment fo: 
in while he was away. 
tested. food for 
shame—she had not protested very vig- 
orously, since he had gained his point, 

“IT must have a home as well as a 
wife,” he had urged. “I want to be 
able to think of you in a place I have 
seen, Mary Alice, a place where you 
will be waiting for me. I want to be 
able to picture you at different hours 
of the day—a woman, mine, in a home 
mine. That is all a man fights for, 
dear, when he fights best. It will make 
me happy, Mary, so happy and so safe. 
i couldn’t go \West, dearest, before I 
came home to you.” 

He had looked so wistful when he 
had said that, so wistful and so very 
grave and still. She had simply crum- 
pled. What a fool she had been—im- 
pulsive—impressionable and silly! 

They had found the apartment, 
agreeing almost at once. 

“The sun will shine into your room 
almost all day,” he had told her en- 
thusiastically. have some 
pots of flowers and even a bird here 
in all this sun, Mary Alice.” 

She hated potted flowers, prisoned, 
abortive things; she hated caged birds. 
What a her—to 
her tl and de- 
sires ! very 


4 


her to live 
She had pro- 
Probably—more 


“You can 


stranger he was to 


ioughts, to her dreams 
shuddered, 
raight and rigid in h 

“I'll see you eating breakfast 
here,” he had told her as they had 
possibilities of the 
would serve 


She 


itting 


1 


inventoried the 


“fair-sized room” which 








as combination living room and dining 
room. “I'll see the coffee steaming, 
the fruit in a bowl, your darling little 
hands, Mary Alice, moving about.” 

What could she have been thinking 
of? To allow a boy whom she had met 
casually, four days before, at a Red 
Cross dance, to talk to her like that? 
Shame on her! She had certainly been 
living a reaction? That was it—a re- 
action from twenty-three years of pe- 
nurious living, emotionally and every 
other way, doing penurious little things, 
always little things, dreaming careful 
little dreams—never a sweeping ges- 
ture, never a pagan stroke. 

Phey had taken a lease on the apart- 
ment then and there, and then, still 
dazedly as it seemed to her now, she 
had allowed him to explain the de- 
tails of a bank account to her and 
extract a promise from her that she 
would buy extra furnishings and make 
herself “all comfy.” She heard her- 
self telling him, obediently, that she 
would “wait for him, pray for him, 
love him more and more.” 

She hadn’t done any of these things. 
She had lived in the apartment—that 
was all. She hadn’t been waiting for 
him at all—not as a vital, living man 
ho would one day return. She had 

in a round 


just been going on as usual 


W 


of small events. She had kept her 
secretarial job. She had ] aid her own 
way. She had merely changed her 
name and her dwelling place, which had 
required a little explanation—that was 
all. She had just gone on living her 
peaceful little life with a dream that 
grew dimmer and dimmer and less and 
less real, with the memory of a mad 
act that receded further and further as 
the actualities of every day took more 
insistent form and substance. Now he 
was coming back, into these rooms, 
which were exclusively hers; into her 
heart, which was almost her own ex- 
clusively, 


[t was all impossible. She was cold 
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now, practical and afraid. The magic 
of the flying flags, the lilt of that sac- 
rificial music, the outgoing tug of the 
grand recessional, all had subsided— 
and left her plain Mary Alice Harper, 
if she must bear this stranger’s stranger 
name. lle had come into her life when 
life had been a distortion, a flash of 
lightning among the martial thunder- 
ing and bombardment ; like the lightning 
he had gone, and the rent was healed. 

She wondered what had made her 
fly about so after his wire had come, 
cleaning, dusting, altering, uprooting. 
Instinct, no doubt. The female for the 
festive male returning with the spoils 
of war. She had even laundered the 
crisp Swiss curtains and polished the 
silver on the dressing table till the sun- 
light Peter Harper loved sought it out, 
She had piled fruit, 
high and golden, in the blue bow! on 
the gate-legged dining table and put on 
the best filet ranner. After everything 
was done, not once, but many anxious 
times, she had shampooed her long 
dark hair and run blue ribbons through 
No doubt he would want 
food—returning warriors are legenda- 
rily and popularly a-hunger—so she 
had telephoned out for mushrooms and 


piece by piece. 


her lingerie. 


a steak, a bottle of port wine, and some 
All these things she did 
automatically, There 
was an immovable obstruction in her 
throat and an iciness of death on her 
hands and feet. 

She thought of her family and 
longed, quite childishly, for her mother. 
She thought of their amazement when 
she had told them of her war-bride 
marriage and of their rather horrid 
conciliatoriness when, by prudent in 
quiry, they had found that Peter Har- 
per was the only son of Mrs. Patience 
Harper, a remarried widow with rather 
ample means and no children “by the 
second.” 

“With the second,” explained Mary 
Alice’s mother to a reluctant Mary 
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Alice, “Mrs. Ketchem tells me your 
Peter does not get on, so his mother 
makes him an allowance, and they have 
agreed to disagree. Young Harper has 
quite a practice, too, Mrs. Ketchem 
hears—as a consulting engineer, I think 
she You’ve done a very silly, 
flighty thing on the face of it, Mary 
Alice, and I won’t say that papa and 
the girls and I are not surprised—we 
are—but you seem to have landed on 
your feet, so papa and I forgive you.” 

Mary Alice wasn’t thinking now of 
Peter Harper’s money, his mother, or 
his profession. She was thinking of 
him as mere man coming to her in the 
buffoonery of husbandhood. 

Peter Harper had begged her to meet 
him, quite verbosely for a wire. He 
had seemed urgent. Mary Alice could 
see him now, coming down the gang- 
plank, the victorious male. 
She thought with a shudder of a line 
or so she had overheard in her office 
the other day. 

“Yes,” a man had “when the 
boys come back, they'll be in the habit 
of just taking possession. They'll go 
right on doing it.” 


said. 


terrible, 
said, 


At four, she made ready to meet him, 
with hands that were unsteady and a 
face that stared back at her set and 
white. : 

“You look,” she addressed herself, 
“as if you were about to meet a bogey 
man.” 

Still, it would be wiser to meet him 
in the rational stir of other people. 
She could tell him better there, bid him 
a saner, even a jauntier farewell. He 
would get a better sense of the whole 
thing. 

She put on, after a bit of hesitation, 
her new straw hat, her soft gray 
and her fur. Her face looked differ- 
ent, she thought, from what it had the 
morning she had 
the deck, one with a myriad 
other women holding their men to their 
hearts. 


cape, 


said good by to him, 
there on 
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Then, her eyes had had a brilliant 
glow, almost as if she had _ fever, 
Her mouth had been humid and red. 
Her body had felt palpitant, a flower 
giving forth a perfume aromatic and 
vitalizing. 

She decided now that she was losing 
her looks. There was a strain about 
her mouth, a hint of hardness. Her 
eyes had a stare, not so steady as stony, 
Her youth had drawn a veil across its 
palpable invitation. Still, being a 
woman, one had to—— There were 
invasions 

When went out into the late 
afternoon, she bought a handful of jon- 
qguils, sprightly and gay. No use in 
making anything funereal and morbid 
out of this thing. It was just a hugely 
funny mistake, which might have been 
a tragedy, but was not. She might as 


she 


well greet this buoyant, confident stran- 
ger in a pal-ish, sensible manner; just 
be matter of fact about it—that was all, 

It didn’t come to Mary Alice that 
she looked any different from the many 
other women waiting for the transport 
to dock. Most of the faces were white 
and evident of a long sleeplessness. 
She looked about her and felt a sense 
vith these 
their yearning for their men. 
couldn’t 
their 


women for 
Why 
atone—work, 
children? Why 


of impatience 


interests 
their 


other 
friends, 


were they here so obviously hungry 


and needy? Why need their need be 
so terrible and strong? 

Mary Alice felt a bit contemptuous. 
She had rezained her balance and her 
poise. She eyed the dim advancing of 
the laden transport steadily, calm amid 
the rising hysteria, the babel and mur- 
mur and 
child’s voice smiting the moist, strong 
rafters of the dock, making them quiver 
in their rank humidity. 

There was fear about her everywhere 


occasional shrillness of a 
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unlooked for, fear of some mistake 
with a consequent disappointment al- 
most too poignant for endurance. 

Mary Alice had fear only for her- 
self, 

She had no fear of what France had 
Peter Harper, but of what 
Peter Harper, back in America, was to 
do with her. 

The men were down the 
gangplank in double file. There were 
flashes of incredible faces, masking in- 


done to 


coming 


credible horrors or revealing incredible 
joys, tumultuous faces, almost all of 
them, disproportionate emotions. Mary 
Alice wondered whether anything in 
life warranted all this. She closed her 
eyes, and they leaped at her again— 
faces young, stern, glad, all of them 
tremendously stirred. 
gray face, gray above the careless uni- 


There was one 


torm, one face grown very old, one face 
afraid. 
with a curious detachment. 

“What has France done to you?” she 
muttered to herself, momentarily for- 
getful of the young Peter. “Poor thing 

poor thing!” 

Her mind warmed a bit. She felt a 
pang of sympathy with the crowd. She 
could see his hair where the late red 
sun touched it, and his hair was life- 
less. He was spent. 

‘My, that’s 
again, “I woman 
Then she shook off the somehow in 
criminating thought. How would 
young Peter Harper come to her? 

The line 
There were shouts, random cries and 


Mary Alice watched this face 


thought 


awful!” she 


hope some 


seeped near to its end. 


sobs, unleashed laughter, curiously 
shaky and unmirthful, little squeals and 
screams. Peter Harper was not there. 
Mary Alice grew cold with she knew 
not what. The man with the gray face 
was about to step from the gangplank. 
He was speaking to her. 
“Here I am, Mary,” he said 
do you do for a man like me?” 


His voice was grayer than his gray 


“What 
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Mary Alice had the fleeting sense 
that of all the incredible faces his was 
the most incredible. The martial mu- 
sic of him—where was it gone? The 


How had 


Giver 


face. 


stir, the throb, the promise? 
they dared? 

He held out his hand, tentatively, and 
she found herself taking it in both of 
her own and holding it, and she found 
that her hands were no longer cold, but 
warm and sheltering. Then, standing 
there in that overwrought crowd, she 
felt that her eyes were wet. She 
looked up at Peter Harper. His eyes 
were dry. The tears were her own. 

He didn’t speak because he couldn’t. 
She menaged to say: 

“I prayed for you, Peter.” 

“Yes, I know,” he answered. 

They were making their slow way 
through the crowds. He walked with 
the sag of the knees peculiar to old 
men. 

“Let’s have supper?” she asked him. 
“You must be hungry.” 

“At home,” he said, “but I’m not 
very hungry to-night.” 

“T’ve a nice supper,’ said Mary 
Alice, and forgot that she was going 
Where else 
could she send this ineffably tired man? 
Where else could he go save to the 
home he had feathered against his safe 
return ? 


to send him elsewhere. 


said Pe- 
he added grimly, “Nerves 


“T didn’t reckon on this,” 
ter Harper; 
—all gone.” 

“You'll come through.” 

“Never the same, Mary Alice. Too 
much of me gone, I’m afraid.’ He 
dragged out the words. 

“We'll take a taxi,” said Mary 
recklessly 

“That'll be best,” assented Veter. 

He clambered in after her, holding 
on to her helping hand. He had to try 
twice to make the step. His forehead 


Alice 


was beaded with perspiration. 
“How high the infernal things are!” 
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he said peevishly. Mary Alice had a 
horrible fear that he was going to cry. 

He made no comment on the scrupu- 
lous state of the apartment. He didn’t 
appear to notice that the flowers he had 
suggested were not there, nor the caged 
bird. She made him lie down on the 
couch and, when she was ready, it took 
some time to rouse him from a sleep 
akin to death. He ate almost nothing 
and nodded while she talked. He 
seemed to her to be beyond any sort 
of effort. 

“Shall we call a doctor to-night ?” she 
asked. 

“Not to-night. I’ve tried 
Time—that’s all, if anything. 
you talk to me, though? 


voice 


them. 
Won't 
A woman’s 
I keep hearing-—things.” 

Mary Alice smiled at him. 

“Let’s wait until to-morrow,” she 
said. ‘“You’re so tired. When you're 
in bed, I’ll stroke your head—perhaps 
sing to you a little. Would you like 
that ?” 

“That would be fine,” said Peter. 

When he was sleeping, Mary Alice 
crept back to the living room. Once 
again, she was not thinking; she was 
only seeing that gray face, those nerve- 
less hands, those knees that sagged like 
an old, old man’s. Her brow was knot- 
ted in perplexity. After a long while 
she laid her head in the hollow his 
head had made in the cushion of the 
couch, and slept. 

The next morning she helped him to 
dress, helped him into the living room, 
got him hot coffee, crisp rolls, a bowl 
of fruit. 

Afterward he asked if he might 
smoke, and she thought that some shat- 
tered bits of his youth seemed trying 
to creep together. 

“There’s a lot of sunshine here,” he 
said, when he was smoking. Mary 
Alice nodded at him, leaning on her el- 
bow and toying with her half-finished 
coffee. “Let’s not talk about—war,” he 


added. 


“All right-o,” said Mary Alice. She 
smiled at him again. 

“You were with me all the time,” he 
said. “Do you mind? Down in the 
hell of it, with me. I couldn't help it, 
Mary. You seemed to stay. Of course 
—you would.” 

Mary Alice poured herself more cof- 
fee. “Of course—you would.” 

“Down in that caldron,” Peter Har- 
per was saying in his tired voice, “you 
were with me all of the time. I was 
afraid I'd lose you. That was most 
of all my fear. Coming over, too, that 
fear nearly did for me. You know, 
Mary, once, when I was a little kid, I 
used to play with a little girl. You 
remind me of her a little—just in looks, 
She had dark, steady eyes like yours 
and a red mouth—like yours. 
awfully sweet and tempting. 
to give me apples 


She was 
She used 
Lord, such big, red, 
juicy ones!—and chewing gum and lic- 
orice sticks, and just as I’d put one to 
my mouth, she’d snatch it away. She 
was all the time doing that. I'd get 
into a regular fury. ‘Indian Giver!’ I'd 
yell at her, and after a while she got 
to go by that name. She was forever 
up to that trick. She’d do the same 
thing with everything—pencils, a ball, 
anything—and then, just when you'd 
need ’em most, she’d yank ’em away. 
I—Mary, don’t condemn me, but I got 
to be afraid that you—you might do 
that to me. You. might—might yank 
yourself away—now when I need you 
most. I—don’t speak yet, dear—I 
know need isn’t much to put at your 
feet, and l’m too shattered to speak of 
love, but only a woman like you, Mary, 
deep and very tender—— A man’s 
need of a woman like you, Mary— 
Do you understand?” 

Mary spoke thinly. 

“Do you think,” she asked, “what 
we did—do you think it was—well, 
real?” 

The gray face in the sunlight gave 
sort of smile. 
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“Of all real things,” he said, “the Mary Alice found herself on the 
realest. I learned—over there. Not floor clutching his hands to her pitiful 
other things—but that. Why, Mary, breast, holding them there, pressing 
you haven’t forgotten the tidal wave of them there again and again; found her- 
it! You haven’t, have you, Mary?” self reaching up for his head, drawing 

His lean hands were twisting his its impoverished gold to her heart, 
“smoke.” Mary watched them in anew crooning over him in a fierce agony of 
agony. His hair, in that sunlight, protection, her tears falling. 
mourning its own lost gold, his valiant “Say it, Mary,” he was whispering 
eyes, his quenched eagerness A brokeniy. “Say it—if you can.” 
little boy, badly hurt. Mothers of men, all of them—women 

“Mary!” he said again. His voice the mothers of men, first, before all 
was shrill with the fear he had spoken else—first and last. 
of. “Mary!” he was pleading. 

Mary means “mother’—Mary, the “I love you,” she told him, holding 
Mother of God. All women are Marys him close to her heart. “It is real, 
because all women are mothers. dear. Peter, Peter, I love you!” 


» 


——— 








TO FIAMETTA 
INCE you have gone away, my life’s a room 
That’s darkened with unending midnight gloom; 
Though it is summer now, and tree with tree 
Weaves in the wind a green, far-tossing sea, 
I shun the golden presence of the day, 
Since you have gone away. 


Each dawn’s a ghost that strays abroad in vain 
Despite its sun, its rainbows, and soft rain; 
Empty to me—as to the sightless dead 

A flower blooming brightly overhead— 

Life is a word I would no longer say, 

Since you have gone away. 


Return, return, restore my stricken sight; 
Redeem me from your absence; bring the light 
Of living day again; lead summer back; 
Like a great ship that makes a shining track, 
3ring Love, Life’s Word; be my Eternal Day, 
And go no more away! 

Harry Kemp. 





HE noble Manchu family of 
Hwei Cheng was in a bad way. 


The gods seemed to _ have 
turned their backs on this, the once 
powerful and prosperous branch of the 
Nala Clan. The father, mother, and 
three children had drifted from place 
to place, in the hopes of changing their 
luck. Finally they had come to a halt 
in Canton—for the best of reasons. 
Their dwindling fortunes had at last 
melted quite away. 

The father, foldine his arms, faced 
his wife and children with Oriental 
calm and the eyes of a fatalist. 

“It is all over, my dear ones,” he 
said monotonously, “We are forsaken 
of the gods. It is not intended that 
we live longer. Food we have none 
—our clothes are all but gone. There 
is but one honorable road left to us— 
to die as befits our noble birth. Rather 
than live as beggars, we will die as our 
revered ancestors would have us die— 
here and now, while we are still ¥ 

“No, no!” interrupted a frightened 
childish voice. “There is another way, 
my father! A better way! I-——" 

“What better way than that which 
thy father points out, child?” ques- 
tioned the old nobleman sternly. “This 
is no time for girlish prattle!” 

“T beseech thee, dear father, listen! 
I have a plan—a wise plan, it seems to 
me. Perchance the exalted gods put it 


More 
Super-Women 


By Anice Terhune 


Hs1: 


“The Tiger Empress of China” 


Tzu 


into my head. Let me be sold into 
slavery for a good price!” 

As she spoke, the little maid knelt 
with submissive and beseeching back, 
but with her almond eyes and plum 
blossom face the picture of determina- 
tion. She did not intend to die, how- 
ever the others might feel about it. 

“Often and often has it been said 
that I am well favored,” she went on, 
raising her arms in pleading, as she 
crouched at her father’s feet. “I am 
strong and: well. My teeth are white 
as the heart of a nut. Sell me as a 
slave, dear father! Thou knowest my 
feet are smaller than those of any girl 
in Peking. Surely I should bring a 
price that will save you all! My ear” 
—she seized the lobe of one of her 
ears in her tiny, almond-shaped finger 
ends—‘‘see! Is it not small and deli- 
cate? And my hair is longer than 
most, and dense as ebony. Say yes— 
I beg, father! The world is too beau- 
tiful to die in—it was made for us to 
live in!” 

While the little Chinese girl stam- 
mered her strange petition, her mother 
and the other two children gazed stol- 
idly at her, hardly seeming to compre- 
hend. Finally the child had her way. 

“Get up,” her father said grimly. “It 
shall be as you wish. The gods alone 
can tell if good will come of it or no!” 

Jumping to her feet, and brushing 
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the dirt from her knees, the child 
flashed a happy smile at the world in 
general and her father in particular. 
The little super-woman had won her 
first diplomatic battle. 

Tzu Hsi—that was the name she went 
by, though she possessed eight perfectly 
good, if unpronounceable, other names. 
I won't burden you with those others, 
for her rise to super-womanhood was 
so rapid that the eight other names do 
not signify in her upward progress, 
any more than eight bits of ribbon tied 
on a swiftly ascending kite. 

The twelve-year-old child became one 

of the many slaves in a_ viceregal 
household, and the family “honor” was 
saved! 
Hsi had no mind to remain a 
slave, however; she had other plans. 
Her keen little brain was full of plots 
and schemes. 

Her first move was to please her mas- 
ter and his favorite wife. She made 
herself absolutely necessary to them 
both. She tried in every way to curry 
favor with them. 


Tzu 


For instance, one day 
she overheard the viceroy talking en 
viously of a marvelous embroidered 
coat he had seen worn at a banqrtet. 
Tzu Hsi said nothing, but listened in- 
tently, straining her two pretty ears, 
until he had described the color and 
smbroidery minutely. Then she set to 
to make a coat exactly like it in 
detail. stitch was worked 

her own her little 


Fach 
hand, as 
rs proved. 
Bobbing and 
much 


sore 


and with 


she 


dimpling, 
white teeth, 
sented her gift to thé viceroy. 

You said you wished for 
broidered coat, O beloved of Heaven,” 
she said. “Here is that so poor and ill- 
conditioned coat, made for your noble 
shoulders by my stupid and most clumsy 
fingers!” 


show of pre- 


The viceroy was delighted beyond 
words, and by way of reward, offered 
her any gift she would have. 


8 


She re- 
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fused any payment—in great humility, 
but with much firmness, 

“What, then, will you have, you 
funny little creature?” asked the vice- 
roy. 

“May it please your riobleness to let 
me learn to read?” was the meek re- 
quest. 

Her master exclaimed wonderingly: 

“You talk of learning to read! No 
woman is clever enough to learn the 
Chinese alphabet!” 

But the super-woman who was one 
day to rule four hundred million peo- 
ple could not be stopped by any such 
argument. She kept at it, and finally 
won her point. She not only learned 
to read, but speedily acquired an edu- 
cation few women of enlightened coun- 
tries could boast. Her master, who 
had no children, waxed so proud of 
her that he elevated her from a slave 
to the post of adopted daughter. 

At fifteen she had grown to be ex- 
tremely beautiful, according to Chi- 
nese standards. Accomplished, charm- 
ing in manner, she was a marvel of tact 
and diplomacy. She easily took rank 
as one of the cleverest, most desirable 
young girls in the realm. 

The first victim of her super-womian 
charm was her master, the viceroy, 
who gradually became her slave. The 
viceroy’s wife, who had loved Tzu Hsi 
as an own daughter, grew bitterly jeal- 
ous. Despite Tzu Hsi’s tact, there were 
family quarrels—plenty of 
Something must be done; 
dent. 

There came a solution of the prob- 
lem from a totally unexpected quarter 
—unexpected, that is, to all but the 


them. 
that was evi- 


crafty little super-woman, whose eyes 
even then looked far, far ahead. 


The young emperor, Hsien-feng, sent 
out an edict, summoning to the palace 
six hundred girls of pure Manchu birth. 
From hundred, ten were to 
be chosen as subsidiary wives for the 
emperor’s harem. 


these six 
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Tzu Hsi resolved to be one of the 
ten. 

It was a wrench for the viceroy to 
part with her, but it had to be done, 
so he made the best of it and sent her 
off in style. His wife was so happy 
at the prospect of losing the girl that 
she decked her out in the prettiest 
clothes at hand, thereby making her 
doubly attractive—and incidentally less 
likely to be returned. 

In a flutter of excitement, the six- 
teen-year-old damsel set off on her 
journey to the imperial court. 

While she was crossing the Hun-Ho 
River, her litter upset and she fell into 
the water, A young sailor leaped gal- 
lantly to the rescue and brought her 
ashore in his arms. With many protes- 
tations of gratitude, the girl thanked 
her preserver. Taking a ring from her 
finger, she gave it to the youth. She 
looked long into his eyes, then said: 

“I shall not forget you. You'll see!” 

And she did not forget. Ever she 
kept an eye on his progress and helped 
it along. When Tzu Hsi became ruler 
of China, she appointed this rescuer 
of hers chief adviser. In this capacity, 
he made history on his own account. 
His Hung Chang. It 
was his first meeting with the super- 
woman whose reign he was destined to 
adorn. Had he let her drown, his 
chance of a career would probably have 
drowned with her. 


name was Li 


Leaving Li Hung Chang staring— 
first at her, and then at his ring—Tzu 
Hsi hastily into other gar- 
ments. Luckily her foster mother had 
provided her with a befit- 
ting a nobleman’s daughter ; so, in spite 
of her involuntary bath, she was able 


changed 


trousseau 


to present herself before the apprais- 
ing eyes of the reigning dowager em- 
press immaculate from tip to toe. 
For all the conjugal candidates were 
obliged to pass in review before this 
old aristocrat. It was she, and not the 
emperor, who did the choosing. Every 


Ainslee’s 


girl strove desperately to make a favor. 
able impression on her prospective 
mother-in-law. For it is the mothers- 
in-law who count in China. Perhaps 
the reason they are so autocratic, and 
so hard on the girls their sons marty, 
is because they all remember their own 
downtrodden youth and resolve to get 
even. In China, it is age, not youth, 
that “must have its fling.” 

From six hundred competitors, Tzu 
Hsi was chosen among the ten bucky 
ones, and of the ten she was given the 
rank of fifth subsidiary wife by the old 
empress. 

It was a big leap—that from slave 
girl to one of the highest women in the 
land, but Tzu Hsi was more than equal 
to it. She set herself to charm the 
emperor; and when she curled herself 
up beside him and strummed the strings 
singing a funny little 
happy. She 
never bothered him with petty jeal- 
ousies, as did most of his 


of her samisen, 
song, he was. sublimely 
other 
Hi. 
It was not-long before she attained 
h influence husband that 

“fourth wife.” 
went, 
the youth ful adventuress, but, 
in the language of the soldiers, she al- 
ways kept front.” As soon 
as her feet felt solid ground beneath 
them, she invariably took a step for- 
ward. 


Wives, 
Oh, she was wily, was Tzu 
su over her 


he advanced her to 


That was all 


thought 


right as far as it 


her “eyes 


So present \ 


into making her “third vw 


he lured the emperor 
vife,” instead 
of fourth. fter that it was easy 
like Tzu 
1 to make her one 
of his two chief wives. 

Little by little, the emperor grew to 
leave all 


enough—for a super-woman 


Hsi—to persuade hi 


matters of statesmanship in 
her hands. Her superior intellect re- 
lieved his dull brain of every perplex- 
ity. Her ambition and diplomacy made 
that untwisted every 
knotty problem as if by magic. 

With marvelous skill, the ex-slave 


a combination 
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girl grasped the tangled skein of Ori- 
ental politics and ruled with a bril- 
liancy and a firmness almost unequaled 
in Eastern annals. 

Added to this, she bore her husband 
a son and heir, which cemented her 
supremacy over the other “principal 
wife.” 

In the midst of the maelstrom of po- 
litical and Tzu Hsi 
did not forget to pay flattering atten- 
tion to the old empress. 


domestic affairs, 
She was not 
only favorite wife; she made herself 
favorite daughter-in-law—whichg God 
knows, is an achievement, for a 
super-woman! She treated the 
lesser wives with great consideration 
and never presumed in any way. She 
was resolved to have no enemies, In 


even 


also 


other words, prosperity did not cause 
lose her head, It was always 
said. Her 
was hitched to a star, but she was wise 
enough to see that the wagon was kept 
right side up. 

She made a conquest of all the im- 
perial family. The nobles of the court 
and all the great empire 

sed under her sway. Through her 


her to 


‘eyes front,” as | 


wagon 


men of the 

ations each and every one of them 
became the creature of her will—pawns 
in the shrewd game she played for un- 
disputed supremacy. 


ccasionally she collided with other 


master minds, but in the mighty con- 
test i 


for the emperor’s favor, it was, 
a survival of the fittest—and 
i the fittest. 

time 
Hsi and her’ party seemed 
ground with the emperor. 
s at this critical m 


a brief 


Tou 


to be losing 


when 


otrange to 
ment he died, 


The mys- 


quite suddenly, of a chill. 
, 


was not explained. 
led by the Prince of 
seize Col trol. fi sought 
But Tzu Hsi 
Rushing to 


ke himself regent. 
for 
her nursery, she grabbed up her four- 
year-old son and put him on the throne. 


too clever him. 
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The baby—precocious child !—“issued 
an edict,’ making his mether and the 
former emperor’s other “principal 
wife” regents during his minority. 

The Prince of Ei and another noble- 
man were courteously allowed to kill 
themselves, while a third, Shu-shun, 
had his head cut off by the common 
executioner, like a mere nobody. 

The old empress had long since been 
gathered to her ancesiors, so Tzu Hsi 
had now only her little son and the 
other wife to reckon with. The two 
women were called “Empress of the 
Western Palace” and “Empress of the 
Eastern Palace,” respectively. 

Tzu Hsi’s uncanny judgment of peo- 
ple and events gave her absolute power. 
It was impossible to get the better of 
her. A plot was formed to kill her, 
but the tiger super-woman tracked it 
to earth and pounced upon its perpetra- 
tors. ‘ihe plotters died ap- 
parent bother at all to themselves or 
their relatives. 

Very soon, Tzu Hsi’s keen mind told 
her that her son would 
be no credit to her. Both he and the 
“other wife” loomed up as excess 
gage on the ship of state. 
the small Son of Heaven 
dragon”—which is 


with no 


half-imbecile 


bag- 

Defore long, 
“mounted the 
the way -Chinese 
children are supposed to be transported 
to the next world—‘and became a 
guest on high.” 

The dragon presumably made a re- 
turn trip, for the ‘ traveled 
the same road almost immediately. 

Tzu Hsi drew a 
looked about her. At last she 
alone—on the very top of the hill. She 

The East- 

Here and 
she saw the 


other wife” 


and 
stood 


breath 


] ‘ 
long 


was sole regent of 
ern world was at her feet. 
there, among the 1 


China. 

; 
crowd. 
stroke of 
au ed him 
The empress 
Crafty, 


face of an objector. One 
her 


appear—never to return, 


vermilion pen c to dis- 


never explained her acts. 


cruel, overbearing, she was a past mis- 
tress of duplicity. Irom the time she 
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was twenty-six until her death, she 
ruled China absolutely. 

She was the Catherine of the Orient, 
but, like Queen Elizabeth, she was keen 
enough to surround herself with none 
but the wisest advisers. She had pre- 
viously married her niece, Yehonala, to 
one of the former emperor’s relatives. 
Their son, Kwang-hsii, she placed on 
the Chinese throne, announcing that her 
husband had secretly adopted this 
nephew of hers as his own son and that 
the child was therefore lawful emperor. 
She proceeded to crown him, and to 
act as regent during his long minority. 
She saw to it that Kwang-hsii’s edu- 
cation and amusements should be along 
lines that would wreck him, mentally 
and physically, and make him a dodder- 
ing figurehead, the dupe of his power- 
ful aunt. 

So, even when the lad came of age, 
she kept right on ruling in his name. 

Once Kwang-hsii made a feeble ef- 
fort to grasp the reins of government 
for himself. But Tzu Hsi promptly 
outwitted him, and from then on kept 
him practically a prisoner and entirely 
subject to her will. 

The empress now remembered Li 
Hung Chang. He had not ceased to 
adore her memory and to follow her 
fortunes from She sought him 
out and made her chief adviser. 
This was only another proof of her 
unerring wisdom. 

Later she 
Yuan Shi Kai, to 
These 


afar. 


him 


added his 

the inner circle. 
and Prince Ching, 
helped her run her foreign policies. All 
of them regarded her as a goddess and 
obeyed the slightest. wave of her unbe- 
li¢vably long-nailed little finger. Ad- 
vancing years never dimmed her charm 
to those around her, 

From time to time, revolts against 
her despotism were started, only to be 
mercilessly crushed, as were the peo- 
ple who started them. It was not nec- 
essary to put prisoners to trial. One 


on, I rotége, 


two men, 


Ainslee’s 


word from the empress was as good as 
a full court martial. 

Reformers sought to bring China 
more in touch with the outer world, 
The empress, who had a violent hatred 
for all foreigners and all things Occi- 
dental, wasted no time in diplomazy, 
She had more than twenty of these re. 
formers put to death. In the suppos- 
edly “enlightened twentieth century,” 
she controlled her peoples’ lives and ac- 
tions as completely as ever did a ty- 
rant of the Middle Ages. 

She kept her empire in fairly good 
standing among the nations of the 
world, until the Chino-Japanese war 
revealed Chinese weakness. Then even 
the empress was powerless to prevent 
the inroads on her territory. It wasa 
critical time in her country’s history. 
It shook China’s prestige, but not its 
ruler’s boundless power. 

The quelling of the Boxer Rebellion 
was another humiliation to the people, 
but not necessarily to the empress, 
There are few who do not believe that 
she secretly instigated and fostered this 
uprising that threatened the peace of 
the whole world, endangered the lives 
of thousands of foreigners, and brought 
the allied armies of civilization in haste 
to Peking. 


She never scrupled over the means 


to an end. In her heart she believed 
in China for the Chinese. That was 
the germ of thé reactionary Boxer 
creed. 
This 
small 
press’ 


organization began life as a 
secret Under the em- 
brilliant private guidance, it 
swept over all China. <A tremendous 
Boxer army gathered. “Down with the 
foreign devils!” was the slogan on their 
flags. They. occupied the region all 
around Peking and besieged the foreign 
section of the city. 

Allied warships—American among 
them—landed troops and rushed them 
toward Peking. This mixed allied 
army cut its way, inch by inch, through 


societ y. 
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The Ameri- 
cans, as is their habit, were in the fore- 
front of battle. It there, for a 
fortnight, that the allied army met and 
conquered a bigger army than its own. 
Finally the allies reached Peking and 
lifted the siege. Then they invaded 
the “Hidden ( ity,” the holy of holies, 
where no foreigner was ever supposed 


the solid mass of Boxers. 


was 


to set foot, and in the center of which, 
like a huge spider in the midst of her 
web, sat the empress, masklike of face, 
her tiger claws sheathed. At the sac- 


rilege of this invasion, no less than six 


. 
hundred nobles of high rank commit- 
ted uicide. 

The royal palace was captured. Loot 
was carted away. The victors dictated 
their terms to the empress. She was 
wise enough to know when her coun- 
try had had enough. Keeping the na- 
i of Europe at bay with one hand, 
she held China together with the other. 
She accomplished this huge task with 
ruin staring her in the face. No one 
but a super-woman could have done it. 

\lways increasingly wise, she grew 
and realized at last that 
s only hope was in being modern- 


1 
il 


with the times, 


was a great patriot, and hav- 
ing once made up her mind to West- 
ern 


reforms, she bent all her energies 


to see that they were put in ferce. She 
but toiled like 
beloved coun- 


not spare herself, 


ey lave for her 
' ood. 

She resolved to stamp out the opium 
curse—though she used the 


herself—and 


drug OocCa- 
forbade its man- 
ise in any shape 

the 


little 


of her reforms wa 
ind foot.” 


e girls had suffered torture 


For cet turies 


with 
t: often they died 
not that 


1 
lhey knew 


idaged ie 

ir sufferings. It wa 
were heartle 

Men would not take a girl 

for wife who had a than 

four inches. If maiden was to win 

a husband, her only chance was to sub- 


foot lk ngel 
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mit to the torture of the bound foot. 
The empress changed all this. The 
women of China should worship her 
for that reason, if for no other. 

The next reform was to send her 
young men to the schools and colleges 
of Europe and America, and to copy 
Western methods as much as possible 
in the schools of China. 
said Emile Bard, “she felt 
that, after all, there was a higher and 
better civilization than that which China 
attained in her 
career of centuries.” \\ 
she really believed in the new policy 
she was wise enough to know that it 
had to come. 


“Perhaps,” 


has wall-environed 


vether or not 


Therefore, she made the 
best of it, and scemed to welcome the 
newest ideas with ,open arms. Per- 
haps, in this, she was like the mother 
who ordered her little son to sit down. 
When the child paid no attention, she 
said: 
“Well, 
minded !” 


then, stand up! I will be 


One old-fogy contemporary wrote of 
her in despair thus: 

her 
and 


“How will she be able to 
conduct to her imperial anc« 
all her loyal people?” 

Evidently he did not move with the 
times, as did she. 

The empress started the Red Cross 
subscription in China with one thou- 
sand taels. 

Had she 
W yuld have 
world. 


day after | 


ribtl 


11iess he 
continued ¢ tonish 
she died 

C)ve rp 


lived longer, d 
the 
But in 


1908 


just one 


~wang-hsii ised by 
her admirers, overmaligned by her ene- 


she yet stands for what she was 
[ women the 


the most amazing 


ever known 01 ill know. 


over her life 


e, mar- 
to hold het 


looking back one 
realm 


hard 


weakened 


vels that she wa 


together in spite 


artfully 


knocks that beat about it 
sides. Only her firm, energetic grasp 


could so have held it. 
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In the twilight of her life, her men- 
tal and moral horizon continually 
broadened. It not so with lesser 
personalities. They wither up into sec- 
ond childhood when old age comes on. 
At seventy-four, the dowager empress 
was greater than ever. In a country 
where women were despised as mere 
beasts of burden, she, in herself, raised 
womanhood’s standard to an immeas- 
urable height. She defied the whole 
world. 

Her 


is 


brilliant super-woman charm 


Next Month: 


I, WHO LAUGHED 
WHO laughed 


Ainslee’s 


had turned the heads of all men with 
whom she came in contact and raised 
her from the gutter to a throne. Her 
matchless diplomacy kept her there, 
aiter her charm had fled. 

Such is the story of this strange old 
woman. 

Whether she ever really loved any 
one, | do not know. Perhaps she pre- 
ferred to love rather than to 
give it. 

Perhaps that was part of her suc- 
cess secret. Perhaps not. 


accept 


Giulia Grisi 


2, 


— A} SJ Aly 
HASOUS 


MY YOUTH AWAY 


my youth away 


And blew bubbles to the sky, 


Thin as air and fr 


ail as fire, 


Opals, pearls of such desire 


As a saint could I 
Now as azure as 


ut admire; 
a sigh, 


Then with passion all aglow— 


Golden, crimson, 


purple, gray 


Moods and moments of a day— 


Have been gay, 
Yea, 

As they, 

Sailing high, 
Sinking low; 
Even so 

8 

Pierrot, 

Walking Paris in 
With my weary f 
And my heart in 
Loved—and lost 1 


I, of course, have 


a trance, 

eet in France 
Bergamo, 

ny laughing way, 


never had 


Any great amount of gold 
g 


Dther than my bi 


Love? 


tbbles hold. 


I have no loving plan 


As a guide to beast or man, 
Being neither good nor bad, 


Just a sort of sor 


ry lad 
WILLIAM GRIFFITH. 








HE lure of that North African 

land is as potent as a drug— 
drowsy, poisonous, and tena- 
It is a country of sin and for- 
getfulness, of dreams and drunken 
laughter and slow, bitter tears in the 
night. In the great, hot solitude, men 
drift -gradually from old customs and 
ideals. The sun covers them like a vast 
inverted oven, white-hot. It 
resistance. 


cious. 


scorches 
The eternal thump- 
thumping of tom-toms gets into the 
blood, sets it stirring to the animal 
pulses of life, and hands men over to 
wine and lust. 

What wonder that these men from 
overseas are sometimes driven to des- 
peration? Here, this human 
driftwood that has cast temporary an- 


away 


among 


chor and the natives who live only for 
the day, anything is possible. 
and a burning sun—sands—and silence. 
It was six o'clock in the Café d’Apol- 
lon. This the rendezvous of 
su as the city of Algiers 
boasts. Here sheiks from the 
lesert’s great tents, caids from the set- 
nts, and all that army of Arabian 
dom that afternoon 
Some of them wear the rib- 

bon or button of the Legion of Honor. 
Grim, taciturn, quiet men these, who 
think a great deal and say very little. 


Outside, the first cooling tha 
on after a 


Sea— 


café is 
uch society 


come 


takes its 


comes 


t 
brassy, burning day had 


spread over the streets; the wonderful 
rosy-mauve twilight was coming on. In 
the café, behind palm trees in green- 
painted tubs, a native sat strumming on 
atouiba. The hum of voices, punctuated 
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now and then by the high-pitched laugh- 
ter of the women accompanying some 
of the men in uniform, made a drowsy, 
pleasant sound like many bees in clover. 

Algiers is the most wonderful min- 
gling of the exotic and the converitional 
—things Arab and European—in the 
world. And it is beautifully pictur- 
esque at any hour of the day. In the 
morning, it is all a white dazzle; in the 
evening, a rosy-mauve haze lies over 
everything, with the Djurjura shutting 
off the shore line from the Sahara to 
the south. At twilight, a thousand 
twinkling lights spring out from the 
Kasba on the height, from Mustapha, 
from the terrace boulevard flanking the 
port, from the ships in the harbor. 
From the great lighthouse at Cap Mati- 
fou flashes forth the most brilliant light 
of all. The thoroughfares—Bab-el- 
Oued, La Kasba, Bab-Agoum—are 
crowded; their background is the 
gleaming walls of the arcaded terraces 
of the town, the turrets and towers, 
and back even of these the rolling, 
olive-clad hills of the Sahel. The pass- 
ing throng—English, French, Ameri- 
cans, turbaned Turks, Jews, Moors, and 
Arabs clad in all the rainbow colors of 
their savagery—is a living kaleidoscope. 
On every hand are interesting native 
types—a date seller who looks like the 
portraits of Abd-el-Kader; a butcher 
dozing behind a stall," waving a palm 
leaf to keep away the flies; a peanut 
vender under his green shade; a grin- 
ning bootblack with his eternal “Cire, 
m’siew !” And over all, the stretch- 
ing, cloudless sky; beneath it the rest- 
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less, still bluer Mediterranean; and 
everywhere the odors of sea salt, or- 
anges, and bitume. 

Here is camped that regiment of sol- 
diers known in France as the “Légion 
Etrangére,’ composed of men of every 
nationality who have been allowed to 
enlist without credentials of any kind; 
and it is no secret that most of them 
are fugitives from the law. Almost 
every member carries an assumed 
name. But no questions are ever 
asked. They simply fight. And no reg- 
iment ever fought more desperately and 
glorjously for France than these out- 
cast Légionnaires. 

In the Café d’Apollon, Everard Ger- 
shom, who a month ago had been ad- 
mitted to the “Regiment of Strangers” 
on his mere affirmative to the question, 
“Will you fight?’ moved hesitatingly 
through the crowd till he reached a 
small table set beside an open window. 
An Arab waiter in a creamy-white bur- 
noose indicated that the table was re- 
served. He muttered disappointedly 
and moved over nearer the palm trees, 
where the native with his touiba was 
making queer, monotonous music. 

Gershom’s gray eyes had an eager 
wistfulness that belied the bitter curve 
of his mouth. He looked rather lonely 
and out of place in the jostling, busy 
café. He was quietly middle-aged, 


rather stockily built, with hair graying 
at the temples, but very thick and vital 
looking. 
going country doctor or merchant bet- 
ter than a member of the nameless reg- 


One could fancy him an easy- 


iment. The waiter brought him wines, 
and then left him to usher some new- 
comers to their places—at the table by 
the window for which he had instinc- 
tively headed. They were two rather 
elderly men, a still more elderly woman, 
and a charming girl—one of the ice- 
blond, spectacular beauties who some- 
times emerge, astonishingly enough, 
from sedate English parsonages. Evi- 
dently one of the elderly men, a clergy- 
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man from his dress, was her father or 
a close relative, for she had a pretty 
air of deferring to him, touching him 
lightly now and then, like a capricious 
child. Gershom looked at her in frank 
admiration; she was so palely blond, 
like a tall Ascension lily. He wondered 
what they were doing here. 

Suddenly some one near him began 
to sing, in a rollicking tenor voice, and 
Gershom, closing his eyes, was abruptly 
back in New York. Something in the 
lilting tones seemed familiar, though the 
song was not. But the swing of it was 
the ragtime of Broadway. 

And then he saw the singer, 

He was standing on a chair, tipsily 
laughing while he sang, his wineglass 
describing circles in the air with every 
word. He was patently American, with 
that bright Occidental gayety and sym- 
pathetic appeal that one sees nowhere 
else save in Frenchmen; and though 
evidently he was not the usual seasoned 
fighter, he had been “decorated.” The 
medal hung conspicuously on his chest. 
In spite of the fact that he must have 
been forty-five or more, the charm of 
youth was in his gay dark eyes, smooth, 
fair hair, and clean-cut, boyish mouth; 
one of those"magnetic personalities that 
instinctively command attention. 

Afterward it struck Gershom as a 
bit ironical that the thing which im- 
pressed him first, after the shock of 
recognition, was that the eyes of the 
blond young Englishwoman were fas- 
tened on the singer half in astonish- 
ment, half in admiration. 

Gershom had come almost across the 
world to avoid this man, whom he had 
once tried to kill, and here in the sleepy 
yellow lands, very far removed from 
Broadway’s jazz delirium, he had sud- 
denly encountered his Nemesis. In 
spite of himself, his mind crept back 
to the brink of that black abyss of mem- 
ory. He had almost forgotten—or told 
himself that he had forgotten, But 
over there in the flare of the light, 
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swinging his wineglass as lightheartedly 
as if no tragedy whatever lay behind 
him, stood Haven Lenlys. It was still 
heyday o’ the blood with him. It 
turned Gershom cold to recall Edith’s 
face when Lenlys sang, for he had been 
singing five years ago, too—debonair 
things she had loved. There had been 
times when Gershom had told himself 
that he had rather have her living— 
living with Lenlys—than lying back 
there so quietly under an evergreen tree 
in her small-town grave, she who had 
loved the pulse of the world. What he 
had done was one of the horrors that 
send men into the Legion of Strangers. 
He had hoped, by plunging into war, to 
be relieved of memory. And here, at 
the very threshold of his new life, ap- 
peared the central figure of that five- 
year-old tragedy, to remind him that 
there was no getting away from it. 

But he sat very quietly in his corner, 
and except that his pallor was strik- 
ing against the bronzed faces about him, 
there was nothing to differentiate him 
from the others. His heart gradually 
stopped pounding and became almost 
regular. A sort of stupor had followed 
that first blazing instant of passion. 

Of course Lenlys had not seen him. 
Gershom wondered grimly just what he 
would do when he did see. There was 
a certain pulseless excitement in wait- 
ing for the moment of recognition. And 
again Gershom thought of Edith, for- 
ever done with the fitful fever of love. 

But Lenlys got down from his chair 
without seeing the quiet, waiting figure 
in the corner, and in a moment was one 
of a group of laughing, bantering Euro- 
peans, officers most of them, jabbering 
in French, English, and Italian. You 
would have thought, to look at him, 
that he had never had a moment of re- 
gret or disillusionment. Gershom 
clenched his hands so tightly under the 
table that the nails cut. He wondered 
1f many men could so easily forget. 

The coffee was served by one of the 
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native women, a dancer—a bewildering 
figure even in the cosmopolitan D’Apol- 
lon, She was young and lithe and smil- 
ing. The rice powder and the maquil- 
lage were thick on her cheeks; her long 
black eyes shone; her well-shaped head 
was wound with a massive coiffe of 
raven-black hair. She was clad in a 
corsage of gold-embroidered velvet, and 
her silk pantalon was wide and thick 
enough to have been a skirt. Her wrists 
and ankles were bound with bracelets 
which jangled as she moved; her finger 
tips and toes were dyed red with henna. 
Evidently she could speak fairly good 
French, for she jested with the men, 
as she moved among them, in that 
tongue that is most revered in Algeria. 
After the coffee had been served, she 
danced, in a little open space between 
the tables, to the accompaniment of a 
native instrument. 

Gershom, absorbed by 
memories, scarcely noticed that the 
girl’s black wandered oftenest 
in his direction. Presently she came 
and him, her bracelets 
tinkling with her lazy, graceful move- 
ments. 

“Monsieur is lonely?” she questioned 
him softly, under pretense of serving 
his coffee. 

He looked up quickly, amazed that 
he had been spoken to in English; but 
his lip curled a trifle contemptuously. 
Even you, 
mademoiselle, may be lonely—at times.” 

“Ah, but, monsieur, always! My 
heart is forever of an ache. But the 
dancing helps. Monsieur should for- 
get, let himself go, dance and be 
merry——’’ ° 

“For to-morrow we die,” he finished 
laconically. “But, even so, life holds 
surprises. Think of finding in the 
D’Apollon an Arab dancer who speaks 
perfectly good English! But perhaps 
you aren’t Arab, after all?” 

But the black, heavy-lidded eyes met 
his mockery with a tranquil smile. 


his bitter 
eyes 


stood beside 


“Isn't everybody lonely? 
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“Pardon, monsieur, I am Arab— 
partly. My mother was French. I my- 
self am a mixture of Paris and the 
desert. Adieu, monsieur, Perhaps we 
shall meet again.” 

She drifted away, with the limpid, 
effortless movements of the born 
dancer, and presently he saw her jest- 
ing carelessly among the officers. 

His passionate flare of a moment ago 
having died as abruptly as it had come, 
he felt nervous and tired, but he sat 
sipping his wine with that impenetra- 
ble composure that is the most effective 
mask of all. On the other side of the 
room, Lenlys was telling a joke—one of 
the double-edged ones in which he ex- 
celled, driving home the point with a 
little curved smile and the sparkling, 
questioning eyes of a débutante. Oh, 
he was clever, was Lenlys! 

Presently the laughing group broke 
up, separated, and Lenlys, accompanied 
by a young giant in khaki, moved 
straight toward him, on the way to the 
door. There was an instant of breath- 
less suspense as Gershom waited, wine- 
glass halfway to his lips. 

The eyes of men met—in 
Gershom’s a dark little flame, burning 
far back; in Lenlys’—what? Evidently 
the man had remarkable self-control. 
For the merest fraction of a second, 
his look wavered and he half halted; 
then immediately he was again his smil- 
ing, insouciant self. 
passed on. 

Gershom sat 


the two 


He bowed gravely, 


stock-still in his chair, 
Almost sub 
consciously he perceived that the ng 

ly he perceives lat the young 


the wineglass still poised. 


who had risen and was 
followed 


women’ 


Englishwoman, 
h 


still 
1 
All 


He remembgred 


drawing on her wrap, 
Lenlys with ‘her e 
eyes followed Lenlys. 
how 
The place was suddenly too stifling 
for comfort, and, slamming down his 
glass, he rose and hurried He 
found himself at once in the streets of 


la belle Algérie—that wonderful Afri- 


Edith—— 


out, 
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can-Mediterranean setting for love and 
tragedy. The ragged eucalyptus trees 
threw gnarled shadows on the stone 
pavements along which he walked rap- 
idly, possessed of only one idea—to get 
away from the glaring asmosphere of 
the café, with its chattering, careless 
tongues. His steps presently led him 
without intention—for he was walking 
with no aim or goal—into the narrow, 
shut-in streets that huddle about the 
grim walls of the hilltop Kasba. High 
above, beyond the street of stairs, set 
in whitewashed walls were great iron- 
studded doors and grilled windows, 
Below he could see the mosques, the 
narrow ruelles with their overhanging 
porches, the maisons a terrasse; but, 
looking back at those barred windows, 
he recalled the “Arab women of the 
walls,” and thought by very force of 
contrast of the gay, jesting dancer in 
the Café d’Apollon. Was there really 
Arab blood in her veins? What bril- 
liant eyes she had, smiling at him be- 
tween her loops of raven hair! Yet 
how infinitely weary they had been in 
the instant when she had said that her 
heart was “forever of an ache!” 

A voiture publique came clattering 
along the stones, waking echoes in the 
huge, still night. The driver had a 
rope-wound turban on his head, a flow- 
ing, entangling burnoose wrapped his 
body, and he carried a five-yard whip. 
Within the vehicle sat a huddled figure 
shrouded in a long, dark cloak. The 
moonlight made everything as plain as 
day, so that Gershom, outlined against 
the platane trees, must have been easily 
recognized. The driver, at an exclama- 
tion from his “fare,” suddenly -stopped 
short, and the darkly wrapped figure 
leaned out. 

“Monsieur !” 

Concealing his astonishment, he 
moved nearer—and looked into the bril- 
liant black eyes of the café dancer, The 
hood of her cloak covered her hair, 
but he saw that her face, with most of 
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the make-up removed, was less Alge- 
rian than he had supposed, and far 
more seductive. Her small red mouth 
laughed at him, lured him. 

“Oh, monsieur, it is not a night on 
which to be lonely! See—the moon 
laughs, and there are hundreds of lov- 
ers under the stars! Algeria was made 
for love, not loneliness.” Her voice 
was liquidly sweet, with a husky thrill 
in it. 

Beyond the purple blotches where the 
shadows lay deep, rose the impenetra- 
ble, swathing silence of the Orient. 
Somewhere down there in the twin- 
kling town Lenlys went on his gay, 
light-hearted way. He, Gershom, alone 
was suffering because of what had 
been. Must he go back to-night to his 
lonely hotel room and stare all night 
into eternity past the buginvillza vine 
‘that draped the dark square of his win- 
dow? Sleep would be out of the ques- 
tion. 

“I am a wayfarer, mademoiselle, and 
love does not come to the wanderer,” 
he said bitterly. 

“Ah, but that is not true! It is the 
bird of passage that knows many kinds 
of love in many lands. It is of a wis- 
dom, monsieur, to find happiness where 
one can. To-day’s roses may die while 
one awaits temerity to pluck them.” 

Cynical where women were con- 
cerned, Gershom was conscious of an 
unwonted thrill as the exquisite voice 
enveloped him like a perfume. Lord, 
but he needed a woman’s gay raillery 
and sympathetic tenderness to-night! 

“You are—offering yourself, made- 
moiselle, in the réle of comforter ?” 

“Exactly. Monsieur accepts?” 

“With pleasure,” and he climbed in 
beside her with scarcely a qualm of ap- 
prehension or wonder as to what might 
be in store for him. Members of the 
Foreign Legion, that mixed crew of na- 
tion builders propagated by the French 
military authorities, are apt to be a 
trifle reckless in their adventures, 
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whether they be of the trench or the 
boudoir. 

They went clattering over the stones 
without speaking. But presently into 
the silence came the low, rippling voice: 

“Monsieur, my name is Aicha. It 
means ‘life.’ And this,” as they drew 
up before an unlighted house with 
whitewashed walls and barred windows 
blossoming with dark-red roses, “is my 
retraite. Will monsieur enter?” 

She dismissed the automatonfike 
driver and led the way into a big hall- 
way along which the moonlight, filter- 
ing through the windows, lay in a 
checkered design. She passed on, 
crossing another threshold before 
switching on the lights. And then, to 
his amazement, Gershom found himself 
surrounded by an un-Arab, almost Ro- 
manesque luxury. The great room, 
with its Flemish tapestries and ancient, 
heavily carved chairs and tables, its 
blue Venetian lanterns through which 
the light dropped to silken rugs, cop- 
per vessels, and tall floor vases in clear 
relief against the Cordova leather of 
the walls, its few exquisitely chosen 
paintings, its mass of chinoiseries, its 
deep, great divans covered with rare 
rugs and nests of pillows in queer, 
exotic colors; struck him as the, most 
beautifully inconsistent thing possible. 
Aicha, smiling, dropped her lithe body 
into one of the big tapestry-covered 
chairs. She was as contradictory in 
this setting as she was exquisite. 

“Sit down, please, and I will give 
you cigarettes and wine. 
dering? 


You are won- 
Perhaps I will explain—later. 
Just now, be at peace, monsieur, and 
forget to be lonely.” 

With one deft movement, she had 
lowered the lights to a pale glow that 
filled the room like dimly lit moon- 
flowers. The vases were heavy with 
the same red roses he had seen at the 
windows. Their heady, tropical odor 
filled the place, made him drowsy. At 
his elbow was a painted tray containing 
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wine and cigarettes. He lit one of the 
little monogramed cigarettes, enjoying 
the very smell of smoke that 
rose, drifting lazily over Aicha’s head. 


the rich 


She nodded. 

“That is right, my friend. , You are 
feeling better already, is it not so? And 
now—you will excuse the for a mo- 
ment ?” 

She smiled at him, and with her 
noiseless, smooth step passed between 
the portiéres into the room beyond, 
leaving him with the roses and the sul- 
try night. 

He could not have told how long she 
had been gone, but he did not rouse 
when the portiéres again parted. And 
when she spoke and he looked at her, 
he was too bewildered to answer. In 
fact, but for the liquid voice, he would 
not have known it 

The 
This 


blond, -save 


was she. 
Arab dancer had disappeared. 
woman 


was Paris incarnate— 
for the bright eyes, 
her graceful figure wrapped in satiny, 
swan’s-down-edged that was 
the last word in alluring, sophisticated 
dishabille. A rope of pe rfe tly matched 
pearls hung to het Her fair, 
curling hair was caught back from her 


dark 


negligée 


knees. 
face in an intricate coil at the back; < 
narrow silver ribbon was filleted across 
She looked taller, too—an 
utterly different type of woman. 
“\Well,*monsieur ? 
ing more than ever? So? 


her Drows. 


You are wonder- 
Very well. 
I will tell you why 


” 


When you wish, 
I brought you here to-night. 
Already the languor of 
cool, dim lights, and the 
had got into his blood. 

literal not to be 
seated herself on one of t 
Her 
as her wine | 


: , : 
ic; he thought 


the night, the 
odor of musk 
But he was too 
She had 
he divans, still 
mile affected 
She 
he had never 
And sud- 


denly, for the second time in his life, 


curious. 


smiling at him, 
him much 
was elect: 


iad done. 
seen a more alluring woman. 


he was acutely conscious of the smol- 
dering depths in his own soul. The 


_Gershom came to his feet. 
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night and the perfume of musk and 
roses—and this woman, coupled with 
his loneliness, were almost maddening, 

“I knew you weren’t an Arab, there 
in the D’Apollon!” he _ exclaimed 
abruptly. “You don’t belong here, so 
why—— 


” 


“T think I do belong, in a way. You 
see, my mother was a lovely, bored 
tourist from France, who became in fat- 
uated with”—she laughed rather grimly 

“a good-looking dragoman. They got 
her away before any damage had been 
done, so they thought.” She shrugged 
and tapped her breast significantly. 
“She used to talk to me of Algeria, 
The dream was with her till she died. 
She, married a steady, unimaginative 
bourgeois who needed money, and he 
was always kind to me, but the poetry 
of la belle Algérie was in my 
So when she died, and my plodding 
stepfather married ran away. 
I was sixteen. 1 went on the stage. I 
have rather an 


blood. 
again, | 


unusual voice, so per- 


haps I succeeded more easily than most, 
women. 


My real name is Cyprienne, 
but my mother used to call me Aicha, 
because it meant ‘life,’ and all the real 
life she’d ever known had been a few 
purple nights in Tugurt, the gateway 
to the Sahara. 

“T went to your America, monsieur. 
As Cyprienne Silvain, I made some- 
‘hit’—is it that 
—in your big, soulless New York—— 
Why—I re- 
member when the papers were full of 
her singing and dancing! I even 
one night 


Says! 
ae 


thing of a one 


“Cyprienne Silvain! 
saw 
after 
a dinner party, just as her act was clos- 


her for a few minutes 


ing. I recall her as a slim sprite i 
laurel 
leaves on her curled yellow hair——” 
“Exactly 
And it was in 
Mr. Lenlys.” 
] 


As if galvanized 


in very nearly nothing, with 


monsieur. That 
New York 


was I. 
that 1 met 


into astonishment, 
She put out 
one small hand and touched him. 
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“Patience, monsieur. Sit down. 
There is no need to get upset. I will 
tell you about it, You see, Mr. Haven 
Lenlys was what you call a man-about- 
town e 

‘And a blackguard and a débauché!” 
he cut in violently. 

“Exactly, monsieur. A charming 
good-for-nothing who lives by his wits. 
But I loved him. I think every woman 
who loves him finds ever after some- 
thing lacking in other men. Perhaps it 
is his gay good humor; perhaps his very 
irresponsibleness. At any rate, he gets 
a very terrible hold on the heart of a 
woman.” 

Did he not know? Edith had died 
frantically in love with him. 

lle made extravagant love to me— 
made me believe I was his heart’s de- 
sire, his life’s dream. I adored him, I 
him my devotion—myself—all 
the tremendous passion of which I was 
capable, all the mother love that had 
lain dormant within me, all the fire and 
weetness and tenderness of my soul. 
Then—I found out. There were a 
dozen others. Chief among them was 
—pardon me, monsieur—your wife.” 
made no sign that he had heard 
y stared unseeingly through the 
ndow, with its drapery of dull-red 


gave 


rie 


\Vhen you found them together and 
them both’—she cowered for an 


tant, her face hidden im her hands, 
uddering nervously—‘killing the 
n and only wounding the man— 


well, you know, my friend, the papers 
were full of it. You left him for dead 
—you had meant to kill him—and only 
‘the unwritten law’ saved you. I 
in court and watched your face once 
during the trial. I know just how you 
felt. I wanted to kill him, too. 

“Then the war came, and Mr. Len- 
lys, who was always restless and glad 
of adventure, was called to the colors. 
He was injured in the Argonne and 
sent to a hospital for a time. On his 


sat 
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recovery, he was granted a few months’ 
leave. Then something—I don’t know 
just what, but I shall find out in time 
—brought him to Algiers, He is with 
a party of friends. You see, | had 
meanwhile returned to I'rance and kept 
in close touch with him, though he 
didn’t know it, and wouldn’t have been 
in the least interested if he had known. 
Nothing is so thoroughly dead with him 
as a dead love. When he left France, 
I followed him. Through an acquaint- 
ance, I became a dancer at the D’Apol- 
lon, where the military men go. He 
has looked straight into my eyes and 
never recognized me! 

Italian 
is now in France. I 
leased it for a time, because I am luxu- 


“This house belongs to an 
*tragedienne who 


rious and must have an interesting en- 
vironment. Lut when he moves on, I 
shall go; too. 

“To-night when I saw you there, 
monsieur, my heart almost stopped. I 
knew you at once, and I knew, too, that 
you had come for the same reason that 
I have come here.” 

“And that 


se > 2nede ~~? 
Re venge. 


” 


1s——— 


To his own amazement, he found 
himself laughing harshly. 

“T assure you, mademoiselle, I had 
no stich intentions. I came to—forget. 
Our 
meeting to-night was wholly accidental. 
I am not melodramatic by nature. | 
attempted once—and failed. 
lor killed my wife—the 
thing I loved best on earth—and he, 
who would have broken her heart, goes 
scot The diaboli- 


God knows 


I didn’t know Lenlys was here. 


revenge 


his sake, [ 


free! Oh, I know! 
cal injustice of things! 
why I have not gone mad!” 

“But your chance! 
That is why I asked you to come here 
to-night. To-night you and I may plan 
a revenge so clever, so bitterly ingenu- 
ous, so devilishly cruel, that no one 
mind alone could conceive it. Torture 
him through insane weeks, threaten him 


now—now is 
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with daily death, mock him ~ What 
matter what form it takes? - Look, 
monsieur!” Rising, she took his hand 
and led him to a panel in the wall. In 
response to a touch, it opened, and they 
peered down innumerable 


stairs. 


narrow 


“Down there, in the pitch blackness, 
a man once strapped his wife against 
the wall and let her starve to death 
while the rats gnawed her delicate 
limbs,” ‘she said  miatter-of-factly. 
“Melodrama? The Orient’s full of it. 
Life and love and death and revenge— 
they’re all woven of the same pattern.” 
Her face showed strained 
in the moonflower light. 
help me, monsieur ?” 

A tense 
pressed, throbbing, against his temples. 
Never had he dreamed that fate could 
be so kind, could play so completely 
into his hands. Off here near the des- 
ert, where the sirocco blew from the 
south on the African coast and the 
brassy sky addled the brain, anything 
might happen. No one would ever 
know. Aided by the hellish fury of this 
woman scorned, he could adequately re- 
Edith’s death. No would 


and bitter 
“You will 


stillness 


venge 
know! 


one 


It seemed a century, but it was really 
only a moment before he spoke: 

“T will help you.” 

After that, there were discussions of 
plans and leisurely talk over the wimes 
and cigarettes, 


Taut with excitement, 
they smoked endless cigarettes while 
they plotted, all languor gone. And 
going hotelward along the rocky, nar- 
row streets, Gershom perceived that the 
inertia of had fallen from him. 
He was alive, vital, thrilling with a new 
sense of This man who had 
broken up his home and taken Edith 
from him, in the most horrible manner 
possible, should be made to suffer as 
others had for him. 


years 


power. 


suffered for There 
were few chances of discovery. Once 
immured in that dungeon of rats and 


filled the place, 
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darkness, Lenlys would never be able 
to reach his world, to tell what had 
happened. That part of Algeria which 
knew him would suppose that he had 
gone back to France, and France would 
suppose him still in Algiers. 

That night, for the first time in five 
years, Gershom slept soundly, nor did 
he once wake to stare through the ten- 
drils of the buginvillaza vine into the 
black, mocking night. 

The week passed, and every night 
Aicha danced in the Café d’Apollon, 
light as sea foam, apparently bubbling 
over with the joy of life, swathed in 
a rainbow beauty of coloring, her dark 
eyes gleaming black under the shin- 
ing inky wig, and surrounded by her 
heavy make-up. He saw Lenlys, who 
came in every afternoon with his fel- 
low officers for apéritif, throw her a 
jesting compliment now and then, and 
she always answered him merrily, in 
a voice quite unlike her own, as silvery 
and tinkling as the bracelets on her 
ankles. And every night Gershom went 
to the whitewashed house of the Ro- 
man tragedienne who had sought rest 
and seclusion on the edge of the desert, 
and smoked endless cigarettes with 
Aicha while she talked to him and put 
the fire of the devil in his soul. Re- 
venge had become an obsession. 

Gershom observed that the tall Eng- 
lish girl now walked in the garden with 
Lenlys and dined at his table. They 
were constantly together. Her infatu- 
ation seemed obvious—much as Edith’s 
had been. But always she seemed to 
look at him with just a shade of reserve 
that was like a filmy curtain drawn be- 
fore a lighted window. Gershom under- 
stood that—it was the influence of the 
clergyman father, not 
ing to receive unquestioningly an Amer- 
ican stranger as an intimate of. his 
party. 

During that week Gershom, aided by 
Aicha, availed himself of all the infor- 
mation regarding Lenlys that was nec- 


who was will- 


‘ 
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essary to the fulfilment of their plans. 
Evidently Lenlys himself considered 
everything in his past a sealed book. 
In his soul there must have been a cer- 
tain debonair courage, for he showed 
no fear of Gershom—did not, indeed, 
even avoid him. Gershom knew that 
he was always panoplied with the feel- 
ing of his own inestimable importance ; 
ke believed that to him the gods were 
always kind and that he bore a charmed 
life. Moreover, like so many men of 
his type, he was a fatalist. When the 
two men met, Lenlys always bowed 
gravely and passed on, quite unruffled, 
while Gershom was left with a dry 
mouth and a plunging pulse. 

On the first night of the week fol- 
lowing, an inkling of the reason for 
Lenlys’ presence in Algiers reached 
him, He was in the smoking room of 
one of the hotels, and ‘Lenlys was ab- 
sent. But several of his “party of 
friends” were gossiping together near 
| \ 


“Funny thing, Lenlys’ taking that 
sudden notion to spend his leave in Al- 


giers, don’t you think? There he was, 
mooning about all day, and suddenly, 
when Hardeson mentioned this Alge- 
rian trip, he exclaimed: ‘By Jove, 
Hardy, take me along, too! I haven't 
had half enough adventure yet.” What 
did he mean, adventure—a man just 
out of the trenches ?” 

“Can't imagine—but I remember that 
he said, in a joking way, that there was 
some one in Algiers who wanted to see 
him. A woman, ten to one.” 

‘Very probably,” agreed the other 
with an insinuating wink ; and then, ap- 
parently because they seemed to be ap- 
proaching delicate ground, the subject 
Was dropped. 

\ few minutes afterward, when Ger- 
shot into the garden for a 
breath of air—the very sound of Len- 
lys’ name always gave him a sensation of 
smothering—he was wondering who the 
“some one” was in Algiers who wanted 


went 
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to see Lenlys. And then, abrvptly, 
he stood stock-still. The papers at home 
had mentioned his entrance into the For- 
eign Legion; of course Lenlys had read 
them! Had he come here out of sheer 
bravado? Did he merely wish to show 
Gershom that he was no sneaking cow- 
ard, hiding in dark corners for the rest 
of his life? 

Many things that he had recently ob- 
served confirmed his conviction regard- 
ing Lenlys’ light view of personal re- 
sponsibility. He had seen him cheat at 
cards—so cleverly that only a watcher 
like Gershom could have detected it. 
And from the piles of letters addressed 
to Lenlys that had come to the hotel 
desk on the first of the month marked 
with the names of tradespeople, he de- 
duced that Lenlys was as careless about 
debts of money as debts of love. 

But his courage—that was another 
matter! 

Gershom was angrier than he had 
ever been at this new evidence of the 
fellow’s insolent daring. He _ tossed 
away his cigdr and was turning back to 
the hotel when he was accosted by a 
messengers from Aicha. Would he 
please come to her at once? With a 
sense of relief, he summoned a voiture 
and set out for the red-rose, white- 
washed house. 

Aicha was waiting for him in the big 
Romanesque room, in her dancing cos- 
tume, to tell him that their plan was 
now ready for its initial movement. 
Lenlys was to dine to-morrow evening 
with the Englishwoman in her apart- 
ment at the hotel. Afterward, he would 
probably go to his own rooms directly 
across the hall. A narrow iron balcony 
hung with rose vines ran the length of 
the two apartments. This was rarely 
used, the rooms opening on a pergola 
opposite, which was spacious and com- 
fortable. A cluster of palm trees 
threw the little balcony into deep 
shadow, and from its purple depths one 
could look into the rooms beyond with- 
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out being observed—if one could get 
safely to the balcony. 

“You are to leave your hotel to-mor- 
row,” said Aicha, “and ge directly to 
this one. Register, have your luggage 
sent up, then, at the psychological mo- 
ment, make your way to this so-small 
balcony. You can do it easily enough 
—at eight, perhaps, when every one is 
at dinner. J will be there waiting for 
you.” 

“But how are you to reach the bal- 
cony ?” 

Aicha shrugged. 

“Need one worry about that, mon- 
sieur ?” 

She explained that from the tiny gal- 
lery they would watch till Lenlys went 
to his own rooms. A noiseless entrance 
through the window—chloroform, if 
necessary—the gnarled and_ twisted 
vines at the corner forming a ladder of 
escape, and a waiting carriage in the 
shadows 

Yes, it was daring, but nothing risked, 
nothing gained. Besides, by the time 
Lenlys went to his bedroom, it would 
be late and half the hotel asleep. In 
the streets and the cafés, .Lenlys was 
always accompanied by others. This 
was really the only way. , 

Gershom 


looked thoughtfully at 
Aicha as she sat cross-legged among 
the yellow pillows of the largest of the 
enormous couches, smoking one of her 
interminable cigarettes. She seemed so 
completely mistress of herself that he 
coyldn’t help wondering if her compos- 
ure would last straight through this 
thing she had planned. 

Presently, leaning on her elbow, the 
smoke rings ci , 
her turbaned head, she exclaimed: 

“T think I’ve discovered why Haven 
came here! 


rcling fantastically about 
‘ 


He adores being regarded 
as utterly fearless. He evidently found 
out you were in Algiers, and he wants 
to show the world that he is not afraid.” 

Exattly his own conclusion. Well— 
perhaps the dungeon below stairs would 


intimidate even the dauntless Lenlys! 
He reached for one of Aicha’s ciga- 
rettes and lit it, and was surprised to 
find that his hand was not quite steady, 

At a quarter past eight the following 
evening, Gershom, having settled him- 
self at his new address, made his way 
cautiously to the shadowy and deserted 
balcony. Already Aicha was there, a 
shapeless huddle in her brown cloak. 
She had spoken of the vine ladder at 
the corner—of course she had climbed 
it; she was as noiseless and agile as a 
cat! 

“Hs-sh!” 

Her hand was instantly on his arm, 
and she pointed. Not three feet away, 
the light from above falling clearly on 
their faces, sat Haven Lenlys and the 
English girl. Lenlys was smoking—as 
a man smokes after a particularly good 
dinner. The Englishwoman, in severe 
white, sat sedately in a straight gold 
chair, her eyes fixed in a half-hypno- 
tized manner upon him. 

“But you must have had adventures, 
Mr. Lenlys—a man like you. There 
must be a great many memories in your 
career that you would share with a 
romance-loving girl.” 

“Ah, but, my dear, romance goes 
when one lingers to remember. For- 
get—forget quickly ; that is the creed of 
one who lives overmuch. For every 
cup of wine there are lees at the bottom. 
When one recalls the taste of the wine, 
one also remembers the bitterness of 
the dregs. Look ahead—not into the 
shadows of the past. Love is a ghost, 
and the dead are dead. There is al- 
ways to-morrow.” 

And just for an instant—or was it 
the imagination of the two watchers? 
—there went over the bland features 
of Haven Lenlys a slight contraction 
of pain that gave the lie to his smiling 
philosophy. 

“Oh, but, Mr. Lenlys, that’s rather 
horrible. I want to remember. There 
are so many beautiful things.” 
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“But you are very 
Dighton. Your roses have no thorns 
—yet. When reach midchannel, 
there will always be the undertow. 
Stay in the shallow while you may and 
play \ ith your thornless roses.” He 
er her, took up her strong white 
looked gravely into her eager 
face. “You are thinking of me in hero 
terms. Don’t, | pray you. I ama very 
ordinary he-man. Just now I am long- 
ing more than anything in the world 
to kiss you.” 
She fluttered, blushed, looked down. 
With that inborn coquetry indigenous 


young, Miss 


you 


bent 0\ 
finge1 


English maidens, she 
slowly lifted her white lids, looked di- 
rectly at him, then at the floor again. 
“\Well—why don’t you?” her eyes had 
said plainly. 
He put an arm about her and bent 
down to her lip: 


sance 


even to stately 


Then, some renais- 
of passion surging in him—he 
had been in the trenches and had not 


seen any woman of his class for months 


—he pulled her roughly against him and 


kissed her violently and brutally—for 
the brute came easily to the surface in 
He had 
loved too many lily maidens to be in- 
timidated by the youth and purity of 
this one. For a moment the charm of 

in, the young god, was obscured by 
sheer appetite. He was clever, but the 
years had taken toll of his finesse. He 
no longer had the delicacy of spirit that 
enabled him to hide his hand and stalk 
his prey gracefully. This is the trag- 
edy of many Haven Lenlyses. 

As for the girl in his arms, after one 
gasp of wrenched 
herself free from him and stared, star- 
tled, into his eyes. And what she saw 
there killed faith in the 
innate chivalry and cleanness of men. 


this facile and passionate man. 


astonishment, she 


forever her 
Sensual as the eyes of a satyr, wiped 
free of but mo- 
mentary desire, she saw the long rec- 


everything coarse,” 
ord of his*amours—one woman after 


another, losing something of his soul 
9 
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with each, gradually narrowing to one 
thing only—to avail himself physically 
of the admiration of women who still 
found him fascinating. He had lost 
the power to love decently. That gay, 
charming manner of his was the white- 
wash of the sepulcher. 

“I—I loathe you!” breathed the Eng- 
lish girl, shivering with rage. “I 
thought you were the right sort! My 
father didn’t like you—-men can read 
men—but I defended you. I’d been 
reading Ouida, and I fancied you a sort 
of Chasseur d'Afrique. Oh—I 


’ 


never 
want to see you again!’ 

Over the satyrlike leer came back, 
very slowly, the old boyfSh insouciance. 

“Oh, but my dear, please!’ 

“Go—go! If you don’t, I shall call 
some one. I don’t know how I could 
ever have admired you! You must be 
old, fearfully old—at least as old as my 
father. I suppose it was because one 
expects all men in Algiers to be like 
the heroes in the books. Well—lI’ve 
learned my lesson. Hereafter 1 shall 
accept father’s judgments.” 

And, very deliberately, she turned 
and walked out of the room, leaving 
him standing there. 

It was the rudeness of an angry child, 
but it struck home. Left alone, Lenlys 
had reddened, furiously angry. Then 
he stalked to the door, slammed it be- 
hind him, and went acrosss the hall to 
his rooms. 

The watchers outside crept along step 
by step till they stood just outside his 
window. Very carefully Lenlys drew 
the curtains before the other windows, 
apparently regarding the iron balcony 
as negligible. Slowly he began to un- 
dress. He discarded his natty uniform, 
took from his well-shaped legs the put- 
tees, rolled them, and put them aside. 
Then, in front of the mirror, he care- 
fully removed a toupee, brushing back 
the few straying locks it had govered. 
With an absorption so deep it indicated 
that he was engaged in a thing of in- 
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estimable importance, he massaged 
cosmetics into the skin of his face and 
hands and tonic into his scalp, as care 
fully as a French specialist. When he 
got up and the light shone full on him, 
he looked what he was—a played-out 
roué, with inexorable Nature demand- 
ing payment for her broken laws. He 
looked old and tired. His mouth sagged 
into bitter, unbecoming lines; his neck 
was lean and wrinkled. Stripped of 
his glamour, he was infinitely pathetic 
and rather ridiculous. “There is always 
to-morrow!” No—for Haven Lenlys 
there would be only a few to-morrows. 
Soon even the most gullible of women 
would fail to respond to his fast-fail- 
ing charm. Already it was a matter of 
clever artifice. 

In the shadow of the balcony vines, 
and Aicha looked at each 
other. That silent exchange held less 
than sheer, hu- 
And then Gershom arm 
seized and himself drawn gently, but 
firmly, from the window. 

“Now?” he whispered dubiously. 

But Aicha had reached the corner 
where the shadows lay deepest and the 
great vine roots fermed a ladder. 

“Go down quickly,” she said. “I will 
follow. Hs-s-sh! Cautiously.” 

“But ” He was bewildered. 

“Hurry! Don’t talk! Some one may 
hear us. The voiture— I will ex- 
plain when we've got 

Twenty 


Gershom 


of bitterness sudden 


mor! felt his 


away 


away 


minute 


later, when they 
vere swinging through the great, hot 


night, under the towering palms, down 

a twisting and 

Aicha turned to him impulsively. 
“Why 


it? Don't you see? 


sweet-smelling road, 
should we have gone on with 
It would have been 
One 


a tarce 
must 
venge interesting.” 


simply not worth while. 
have a worthy foe 

Then, as Gershom was silent, she hur 
ried on: 

“To see himself fading—growing old 
—losing the love of women, knowing 
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that his soul’s gone and that he can 
never recapture it, seeing himself taw- 
dry and unfulfilled—this will be the bit- 
terness of death to him. He has lived 
for the body, and when the body fails 
him, his hell will That absurd 
yellow toupee! He didn't use to have 
that, Aicha laughed hys- 
terically. “He's quite preposterous— 
utterly harmless—certainly not worth 
with. Don’t you. yn- 
‘The long, long shadows on 
the grass’—they’re pointing his way, and 
lie knows it!” 


come, 


monsieur !” 


one’s bothering 
derstand ? 


“T think I do understand,” said Ger- 
shom quietly. Back in his brain was 
running a line from an old play: “The 
vendettas of men are superfluous. Man 
is his own revenge.” 
sifted through the 
Aicha’s face, out of 
had 
and desirous, and 
shy, 


The moonlight 


trees, pearling 


which all the hardiness 


gone—a 
face at 
touched 
pentance. 


once Weary 


with a awakening re- 
Something in the look of- 
brilliant eyes, fastened 
ran through his nerves like 
The lonely craving of his 
heart reached out toward her like spir- 
itual talons. 

“Aicha—you mean—you do not love 
this man now?” 


those sweet, 
upon him, 


a drug. 


“Love him?” said Aicha with a gay 
“That ridiculous old beau 
No, no, my 
To-night I have seen tragedy 
A comedy is the 
festering 


little laugh. 
with his dyed toupee? 
friend. 

and also comedy. 
clean acid that cuts away 
memories.” 

The centuries whirled through him 
as the warm, perfumed body cuddled 
lose arm. 

\icha? My Aicha!l”’ 
darkness of the 
brushed his cheek 
ever so lightly with her lips. 

“Ye When one 
has forgotten, he may begin to remem- 


” 


against his 
Then 
In the swathing 
Orient night, she 
, kiss me, monsieur. 


ber. 
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By Wyndham Martyn 


‘SSOP knew that anything might 

happen during the many-coursed 

dinner that was to come. The dis- 
coverable secrets of a woman’s life may 
be bared in much les 
But he thanked the high gods that the 
Mrs. Latimer whom he had taken in 
was one of Eve’s fairer daughters. 


time than that. 


his is a pleasure,” he murmured. 
‘And your idea of 
de: nde d 
“The certainty of not being bored.’ 
“Or the hope of it? Which?” 
than the 


pleasure?” 


hope,” he ad- 


\O more } 


‘You pose, perhaps, as being frank?” 

He smiled at her. It was the look 

youth that he tried to assume and, 
since he was five and thirty, he con- 
veyed it with an art that he had not 
possessed in the callow years. 

“Not even of being truthful,” he con- 
fessed. 

“One 
lite SOK 
whi 

“Your distinction between 
and truth not be 
said, 


would hardly expect that in po- 
It’s only ill-natured people 


iely 7 i] 

insist on the infernal verities.” 
frankness 
mine,” 


may Jessop 


“The sort of frankness I mean,” Mrs. 
Latimer returned, “is the opportunity 
gives me ol 


him that he 


some interesting person 
learning the things 


wants m 


about 
e to learn.” 
“Then I am naturally frank,” he as- 
sured her. 
It was while a man on her other side 
claimed Mrs. Latimer’s momentary at- 
tention that Jessop had the opportunity 


Author of ““Valedictories,"’ etc, 


to look closely at her. There was no 
question of her beauty. And it was 
the kind of sophisticated beauty which 
is so much more subtle than the obvious 
loveliness of youth. There was about 
her, too, more than a hint of the pro- 
found worldly wisdom which was con- 
versational ozone to him. He was cer- 
tain she had never told any living being 
that he was “perfectly grand,” after the 
habit of middle-class minds. 

He tried to remember what their 
common | had about her. 
He recalled that Mrs. Lambert was un- 
happily married and possessed great 
wealth and religi 


ystess 


said 


us convictions which 


prevented divorce Religious convic- 


tions, as Jessop defined them, were 
merely prejudices for which conven- 
tion fought with dignity. He believed 
in the sincerity of none of them. To 
his mind, they cloaked real motives. 

“So you are naturally frank,” she 
said, suddenly turning from the man 
on her right and resuming the conver- 
sation, “and wish me to learn only the 
pleasant things about you?” 

She had long, crescent eyes, purple 
blue, and their expression baffled him 
who had spent half his lifetime in trans- 
lating such looks into language. 

“That depends,” he said, smiling. 

“Upon what?” she demanded. 

“If I am to see no more of you than 
the hour or two we spend at this dinner 
table, I can betray myself with no fear 
of the future. But if 1 am to have the 
happiness of seeing you again, I have 
a different method.” 
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“Only two methods?” 

“A dozen,” he told her, “all care- 
fully planned and standardized by ex- 
perience, changed a little here and a 
little there as the years go by.” 

“You train, then, as men do in ath- 
letics ?” 

“Precisely,” he admitted. 

She frowned a little. 

“Isn’t that rather like a _ profes- 
sional ?” 

“IT am a professional,” he assured 
her, “if constant training makes me 
one.” 

“To what end?” she asked. 

“There is only one end,” he said. 
“Love. I am eternally searching for 
some woman who will represent to me 
all that I have lost—some beautiful 
creature who will convince me that | 
have built a wall about paradise and 
the apple orchards are only for her and 
me.” 

“So all these dinners and dances are 
mere elimination tests! You go look- 
ing feverishly for the perfect woman. 
Isn’t the idea rather old?” 

“It’s taken me a score of years to 
find. At fifteen, I was a cynic steeped 
in Schopenhauer, who is a god to one 
at that age. I’m mellowing gradually. 
I shall end as a kindly old gentleman 
with a beard.” 

“Nevertheless, your life must be one 
constant disappointment. You look for 
the perfect woman and paradise, and 
are getting gray without finding her. 
Poor pilgrim!” 

Jessop would like to have protested 
that he was not gray. There was, in- 
deed, a touch of silver over each ear, 
but nearly all women adored it, claim- 
ing that it made a distinguished-look- 
ing man of one who had always been 
handsome. 

“Pilgrims have their consolations,” 
he reminded her, “and all apple trees 
are not in paradise.” 

She looked into Jessop’s face with 
eyes that enthralled him. He felt less 


sure of himself. He became less cer- 
tain of the inviolability of his defensive 
armor and descended almost to the level 
of the ordinary man. He could not ban- 
ish the fear that she was laughing at 
him. And to one who had been accus- 
tomed to be laughed with, the thought 
Was tearsome. 

“The perfect woman, when you find 
her,” she smiled, “‘may not like to take 
an experimenter to her heart. We are 
not all Penelopes, to forgive our wan- 
derers their philanderings with fair- 
tressed Circes.” 

“Surely you are not advocating a life 
of virtue?’ Jessop was almost shocked 
at the idea. 

“It will be the fashion some day,” she 
affirmed. 

“Not in my lifetime, thank God!” he 
said fervently. 

The idea so appalled him that he 
waved his caviar away. Virtue tri- 
umphant! The final triumph of non- 
conformist conscience! And this from 
Mrs. Latimer, who might have every 
man she met at her feet if she chose! 
He tried to think what common report 
said about her husband. Latimer was 
one of the tobacco millionaires, a dis- 
solute man and given to violence. Jes- 
sop remembered hearing that he had 


beaten his wife. When he had heard it, * 


the thing had made little impression on 
him. He had a theory that women of 
his class had altogether too easy a time, 


But to beat this gorgeous creature! 


s Ss 
lessop felt, in his first flush of rage, 


that he regretted the duel was extinct. 


It would have given him tingling pleas- 
ure to send his seconds—or whoever 
was sent—and on some fair greensward 
stretch Jack Latimer in his own gore, 
A second later, he knew that the idea 
foolish; but that he had experi 
enced it proved his youth was not irre 
trievably gone from him. It amazed 
him, too, when he remembered that he 
had not felt so viciously toward an ui 


wronged husband for years. So busy 
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was he with his own thoughts that he 
did not notice that Mrs. Latimer con- 
versed animatedly with the man at her 
right, old Whitcomb, the banker. 

“So they wished Vivian Jessop on to 
you,” he grunted. “Why?” 

" “Probably because he’s clever and en- 
tertaining.” 

“He’s as conceited a pup as Manhat- 
tan has to offer,’ Mr. Whitcomb in- 
sisted, “and he can’t speak the truth to 
save his neck.” 

“Most amusing men are conceited,” 
she reminded the banker, “and nobody 
can be entertaining at a dinner party 
and remain truthful.” 

“Don’t believe anything he 
about me,” said Mr. Whitcomb. 

“Your that he 
knows your secrets. You’ve a dread- 
ful past, Mr. Whitcomb. Confess it! 


“Not a word,” 


says 


tone is a confession 


said the banker, “not 
a word! 

He preened himself, with that evi- 
dence of senile pleasure which robs old 
age of its meed of respect. His man- 
ner conveyed the impression that in his 
day he had been a dreadful dog, one 
of those incomparable mixtures of Don 
Juan, Lord Byron, and the late Colo- 
nel James Fisk 

She turned 
word from Jessop. 

“That isn’t fair,” he protested. “He'll 
bore you to death.” 

“Why does he dislike you?” she ques- 
tioned 

“Il did 

' 


I dragged down the scarlet past he had 


from the old man at a 


him the injury irreparable. 


built, to prove that he had run for po- 
litical office in a mud-slinging State and 
had emerged spotless. One can’t expect 
forgiveness for such a thing as that.” 

It seemed to her that Vivian Jessop 
sought to bring the conversation toward 


more channels. She noticed 
that he hardly tasted some of the ex- 
quisite dishes set before him, while she 


partook of them with the interest that 


intimate 
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only a woman who has never prepared 
it can have in food. 

“Do know,” he said presently, 
“that you’re most tremendously fasci- 
nating?” 


you 


“Which method are you using?” she 
demanded. 

“Method ?” he returned, for the mo- 
ment wondering what she meant. “I 
speak only the truth when I tell you it 
is a new one. I’m impelled to be hon- 
est, a thing I usually avoid. I’ve never 
met any women who gives me the im- 
pression that you do of having the magic 
secrets of fascinating men, subjugating 
them, making them what you wartt them 
to be.” 

“Circe did that,” she reminded him. 

“But Odysseus had no cause to com- 
plain,” he said more boldly. 

“And you have no Penelope to chide 
your wandering, have you,” she asked, 
“no once-loved wife to sit up for you?” 

“T have fought off matrimony as much 
as I have the society of people who 
speak of ‘bridge whist.’”’ He was more 
than she had seen him. 
I think of your life and how 
uu are chained to that man, I’m 


{ 
lad.” 


i¢ 


in earnest 
“When 


y 


“But you know nothing of my life!” 
she cried 


He ad 


pted his wholly superior air. 
“T know all about it. 
husband, Jack Latimer. 
faith won't 
that in a few years your beauty must 
fade. Li 
tiful. You can’t keep young by going 
to mass and looking after your chil- 
dren’s health. Your husband will never 
reform. He’s unutterably coarse.” 
“Ought you to say that to me, Mr. 
Je sop?” 
oh laughed. “TI 
ought to commend a life of dull piety 
to you. I ought to say it 
be a sexless saint than a magnificently 
lovely woman. I ought to tell you that 
I’m no fit for a woman 


I know your 
I know your 


permit divorce. I know 


ve alone keeps a woman beau- 


Fe 
course not,” he 


is better to 


companion 
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placed as you are. But how can I tell 
you such nonsense? Lady with eyes 
like almonds of amethyst, you know no 
supreme gift should be wasted. There 
may be many beautiful women who, if 
they felt they had a vocation, might be- 
come saints. But where did you ever 
hear of a saint becoming so entrancing 
that she set men’s pulses flickering as 
you've set mine?” 

It was an agonized moment when the 
fear crossed his mind that she was 
laughing at him. It was hardly possible, 
though, that this could be true. The 
method he was using—number eight 
on his list—was so exquisitely done, the 
delicacy and tonal beauty so perfect, 
that it seemed hardly possible she should 
remain wholly unimpressed. He as- 
sured himself that his technique was 
flawless—and yet the dismal fear that 
something had miscarried could not be 
banished. 

Then a great illumination came. His 
touch was uncertain because the human 
equation had intervened. He was in 
love. It seemed to him for the mo- 
ment that he was outside of himself, 
sitting on the bronze chandeliers over 
the dining table looking down at Mrs. 
Lambert and Vivian Jessop. When he 
came to himself, he found that life now 
spelled itself with a capital letter, and 
he was envying old Whitcomb his mid- 
die-aged piety. Too often he had played 
his part as do mummers on the boards, 
mouthing other men’s words and find- 
ing little joy therein. But now it was 
to be literally con amore. And the 
beauty of it was that the yoke of matri- 
mony—from whose dread he had not 
yet shaken himself—need not shackle 
him. What better mission could that 
great steam yacht of his, lying at Sa- 
vannah, have than to take them to far 
southern seas, to the islands Of the lotus- 
eaters? 

Love was never permanent, he knew, 
but there might be years of it before 
him. While she was beautiful, he 


would love her. 
love him. 

At one end of the dinner table, he 
caught the eye of his hostess and smiled, 
He had never liked the good lady until 
now. But henceforth he would cherish 
her memory kindly. She should live in 
it as one of those humble folk to which 
the high gods intrust sacred missions, 
Of course, when the scandal came out 
and it was known that he had eloped 
with Mrs. Latimer, his hostess might 
take blame to herself that she had in- 
troduced them, although it was no fault 
of hers that she had fulfilled her des- 
tiny. 

“The trouble with opera,” he said to 
the amethyst-eyed beauty, “is that it 
isn’t true to_life, too dreadfully arti- 
ficial, but I should like to arise and sing 
a passionate aria on the awakening of 
love, just as heroic tenors do in music 
drama.” 

“Whose love?” 

“Mine,” he 


After that, she would 


she demanded. 
said, with the faint trace 


of diffidence that assured him his pas 
sion was genuine, 


“T wonder if you would make a good 
lover,” she meditated. 
“You will be able to 
later,” he declared. 
“IT wonder if it 
while,” she smiled. 
“Worth . 


while! 
lously. 


that 


answer 


would be worth 
he echoed tremu 
“It will be the joy that gener- 
And think 
of it,” he added in a different tone, “I 
don’t even know your name! If it isn’t 
a pretty don’t tell me. Invent 
something. I can think of you only in 
terms of beauty.” 

He looked about him in astonishment. 
Reople were rising f their seats. 
Dinner, it seemed, finished. The 
suddenness of the thing irritated Jessop. 
It was like bringing the ninth symphony 
end in the middle of a magi¢ 
phrase. He looked about him and 
frowned. He even spoke severely to 
Mr. Whitcomb. Then he realized that 


ations die without attaining! 


one, 


Irom 


Was 


to an 





Con Amore 


she who was to fill his life had left him 
to merge herself with the other guests. 
She would be waiting for him later 
when he had brought the trying process 
of mental readjustment to a happy end- 
ing. He wanted to sinoke in silence. 

Ere he reached the door of the smok- 
ing room, his hostess waylaid him. 

“I’m sorry things got all mixed to- 
night,’ she began, “but I’m sure you 
enjoyed yourself.” She turned to a 
small, dowdy person at her side. “This 
is the Mrs. Latimer you were to have 
taken in.” 

“Are you sure?” Jessop demanded 
with asperity. 

“Naturally,” his 
“By some accident, 
Orme in.” 

“Then you've done a very reprehen- 


thing !” 


declared. 
M Iss 


hostess 


you took 


sible he exclaimed severely. 
“I'm not sure you haven’t wrecked my 
life.” 

He stalked into the smoking room 
and shut the door. He had no doubt 
that Jack Latimer was right in beat- 
ing this absurd, weak-eyed woman who 


Who 


had been designed to bore him. 
was Miss Orme? 

The first man he saw was Beardsley, 
an old and tried friend. 

“You seemed in great form to-night,” 
Beardsley commented enviously. 

“Oh, Lord!’ Jessop groaned. “Oh, 
Lord!’ 

“Is this the declaration of 
found faith?” 

“It's 


a newly 

demanded his friend. 

the cry of lost liberty.” 
Beardsley asked. 


“It will be your duty,” Jessop said, 


thinking ahead with great clarity, “to 
buy the ring and see that the right sort 
of music is played while 1 marry.” 


“You?” Beardsley gasped. “Who is 
she ?’ 
“1 don’t 


“She i 


know,” Jessop confessed: 
s only just born. To me she 
is only two hours old. I did not be- 
gin it with marriage in view. I in- 
tended it to be merely an indiscretion 
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attended with all the comforts of home, 
but now——” 

Jessop broke off abruptly. Never 
had marriage seemed a more honorable 
estate, a more sacred institution. He 
did not notice that Beardsley was ex- 
citedly informing the other guests. 

“Jessop’s snared at last,” he was de- 
claring, ‘and all you married men may 
breathe more freely. The poacher is 
now turned game warden.” He turned 
to a handsome dark man near by. 
“Count, you're in the same boat your- 
self. Congratulate my friend Jessop.” 
While 
he was willing to concede a certain per 
sonal distinction to this member of the 
old noblesse of France who had won 
the Croix de Guerre, he resented at 
such a moment the necessity of talk- 
ing about anything but himself. He 
remembered that the count had sat op- 
posite him at dinner. Once or twice 
he had seen a curious eye bent upon 
him during his most impassioned mo- 
ments. 

“Your engagement,” said the soldier 
pleasantly, in perfect English, “seems 
to cause as much astonishment as my 
own did.” 


Jessop was not overcordial. 


“Ah, indeed?” Jessop returned. He 
rarely consumed his nervous en- 
ergies in listening to what befell oth- 
ers. 

“Who is it?” Beardsley insisted on 
knowing. “If I’m to be best man, 1 
demand to be told the lady’s name.” 
A sudden light.burst upon him. “By 
gad, Jessop, was it the corker you took 
in to dinner?” 

Jessop looked as nearly confused as 
a man of the world may. He felt he 
was being rushed to declarations he 
would have withheld. 

“It’s not to be announced yet,” he re- 
marked. “It might the lady 
enormously.” 

“Tt was Barbara Orme he took in,” 
one of the group commented to an- 
other. “You remember she divorced 


own 


annoy 
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Tommy Fenwick in Paris. She’s rich, 
she’s alluring, and far too clever for me. 
Did you know her in Paris, count?” 

“Yes,” the Frenchman said, and 
smiled a little. 

“The idea of my marriage seems to 
amuse you,” said Jessop rather loftily. 

“Not of your marriage,” the count 
corrected politely. “That is a thing 
which may happen to any man. I was 
interested in the idea of your marriage 
to Miss Barbara Orme.” 


Ainslee’s 


Jessop held himself very stiff and 
erect. 

“I think I have the right to demand 
your reason.” 

“Most certainly,” the count assented, 
“It is what you call a prior claim, By 
this time to-morrow, I shall be the most 
envied of men. Under the circum- 
stances, I fear you will not expect a 
belated invitation, but you will be inter- 
ested to hear that the ceremony is to 
be at noon.” 


UNREDEEMED 


HAVE believed in the old gods— 
Feared them at night, 
Dared them in the dawn again 
Seen them in the noonday light. 


J have beaten drums for them, 


Blown shrill 


reeds, 


Pricked the vein and drunk my blood for them, 
Gathered fruit and planted seeds. 


Christ have mercy. on my soul, 
Mary plead for me! 

I was born by burning mountains 
Much too far from Galilee. 


SALOMON DE LA SELVA. 
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IV.—Meatless Days 


UT why do it?” queried Mr. 
Frankie Sheringham, an old 
friend of thirty torrid summers, 

invalided from the army, who loved 
“Why? Pourquoi? Cur? Wa- 
Yitviir f 


her. 


r qué? I don’t know any more 
’ 


lelen Vereker poured him out a sec- 
up of tea, the golden specks in her 
n eyes dancing with fiendish joy. 
at, gowned in the dearest “little” 
k, amid the pink and gray of 
Bond Street consulting rooms, and 
Miquette, an adorable flapper, disguised 
n the black pinafore of a French school- 
hort enough to reveal distracting 
silk legs, ministered unto her. 
hair, the one perfect shade of 
shone finer than silk spun for 
ns’ palaces, and the charm of her 
voice recalled golden honey dripping 
slowly from the comb. She had a 
breathless eagerness, a suppressed ex- 
pectation of adventure, peculiarly ap- 
pealing in a blasé world. 
“\Vhy spread my net in these rather 
ish apartments, Frankie? Why ad- 
in the ‘ag’ column of the Morn- 
t? Why waste money on stran- 
Because, you dear old ass, every 
good, but only I know it, and so 
one goes about distrusting his 
neighbor, when the neighbor’s just as 
good as himself. And as everybody’s 
good really, every one ought to be 


one’s 


happy, and I want to make them happy, 
because they’re such dears. See?” 

“You’re such a dear, and I don’t see, 
and I never shall. But I s’pose you'll 
go on nursing the unconquerable hope, 
clutching the inviolable shade, till your 
eyes are opened and you see the skulls 
and bones of people’s ’orrible natures. 
Meanwhile, I’ll go on taking care of 
you, please, because I love it, and you'd 
as soon I did it as any one else, p’r’aps? 
Fank you.” 

A bell trilled in the outer reception 
room. Miquette, murmuring in the 
tongue of her ancestors, “Encore un 
client,” hastened decorously to investi- 
gate. Mr. Sheringham reached for hat 
and stick in preparation for departure. 
The advent of Miquette, a stranger in 
her wake, stayed his retiring footsteps. 
If he had not been so old and battered, 
he would have gasped. 

There followed Miquette yet an- 
other flapper, of an aching beauty whose 
sole just tribute would have been re- 
spectful, happy tears. She looked like 
something out of a picture. Her frock, 
suited to the June sunshine, had, even 
as its wearer, a tender appeal full of 
promise, a magic of youth infinitely af- 
fecting. Her hat, her shoes, her stock- 
ings were so many artistic finger posts 
indicating worshipfully the sheer per- 
fection of her face, her little feet, her 
chiseled ankles. There lay in her vel- 
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vet eyes, blue as the brine-dark deep, a 
calm acceptance of these unchallenge 
able facts, a recognition of destiny. She 
was not in the least surprised at the ef 
fect she produced: it had for her the 
inevitability of rain, colds in the head, 
or mud on the Western Front. 

“Miss Orchid murmured 
Miquette, and cat-walked almost admir- 
ingly into her little electric kitchen, 

“I hope you aren’t busy?” 
Miss Savory, in a voice that 
her appearance. “I 
Morning Post. 


Savory,” 


crooned 
matched 
the 
if you 


saw this in 
It struck me that 
can’t help me, nobody can.” 

She held out her slender, gloved hand. 
In it lay a small cutting which read: 

“Every one ought to be happy. If 
you are not happy, consult Happiness, 
Ltd., 2000 Bond Street, W. Hours 2-5 
p.m. Tel. 2527 West.” 

“I think I'd better said Mr. 
Frankie Sheringham, with pardonable 
reluctance. 


aants 3 
5°, 


“Good-by, Heler.” 
lie bowed politely to ™ 
and took a pace toward tk 

“Please don’t let me driv: 
objected the visitor, 
in her accents. 

Mr. Sheringham hesitated momen- 
tarily, this to be wrong. 
Helen, magnanimous to an unfeminine 
degr« e, broke in: 

“Mr. Sheringham is a great friend of 
mine who helps occasionally in my work. 


Savory 
tw Lf 
r 
u away, 


with faint hostility 


knowing 


It all depends, of course, on what you’re 
going to tell me. Do sit Mi- 
quette, bring more tea.” 

The beautiful flapper curved deli- 
cately into a chintz-upholstered cane 
lounge, extending her 
along the leg rest with 


down. 


slender limbs 
grateful sigh. 

“He had better stay, then. He ought 
to understand the situation, if anybody 
does. My trouble, Miss—er—um ?” 

“Vereker.” 

“Miss Vereker, is men.” 

“T should have thought it, 
commented Frankie, with, for him, ex- 
traordinary clumsiness. 


never 
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The distressed damsel turned on him 
two jewels of violet ice. 

“T suppose you think men are attrac- 
tive? If you were a girl, you’d know 
better. They never leave me a mo- 
ment’s peace. They pester me all day 
long. All the navy and half the army 
seem to want to marry me. Is there no- 
where I can go to escape them? But 
why should I go anywhere? Why can’t 
I live quietly at home and not be both- 
ered?” 

“You see,” explained Helen, stifling 
insane giggles, “you’re much too pretty 
and charming to pass unnoticed.” 

“T know that,” 
“but that’s my affair. 


snapped Miss Savory, 
I don’t fling my- 
self at the head of every good-looking 


man I meet. Why should they fall in 
love, as they’re pleased to call it, with 
me?” 

She stirred her tea in plaintive annoy- 
ance. Frankie’s eye met Helen’s over 
her head with awful calm. 

“T know just how you feel,” he be- 
gan soothingly, that Helen might have 
leisure to recover. “Sometimes I long, 
myself, to go into a convent and pro- 
duce handmade lingerie in solitude for 
the rest of my life. But these things 
We have our duty to so- 
ciety. We are not free agents.” 

“Rot!” retorted the visitor. 
simply because I’m a girl. No 
would stand it for a moment.” 

“But isn’t it rather nice to be—er— 
admired, not to be a wallflower?” in- 
sinuated Frankie childishly. 

“Believe me, after one is fifteen and 


cannot be. 


“Tt’s 
man 


knows one’s power, there’s nothing in 
it.” 

“If you were to become engaged ?” 
hazarded Helen. 

“T should fall out of the frying pan 
into thi Better be bored by fifty 
different men than by the same one all 
the Really, Miss Vereker, how 
would like it?” Her eye singled 
out Helen’s ringless engagement finger. 

“If you were to tell me a little more 


fire. 


time. 


you 
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about yourself, I could help you more 
easily,” murmured Helen, picking up a 
pad and a fountain pen from her writ- 
ing table. 
“Well, I 


Lowndes 


live with my sister, in 
Square. She’s five years 
older than I, and I’m seventeen. Bilge 
—that’s Angela’s husband—is at the 
front, and she canteens all day and 
amuses woundeds and on-leaves in the 
evenings at dances and things. I do, 
too, as a matter of fact, but I’m fed up. 
She’s safe, as she’s married, but six 
proposals an evening do feed one most 
frightfully. They simply put lines on 
the face.” 

“War is war,” suggested Frankie. 
One 
could stick it out for a swift campaign. 
I believe they call this a war of attri- 
tion. I’m tired of being attrished or 
whatever it is.” 

Silence fell upon the gathering. 
Through the open window came a mur- 
mur of distant traffic, the warm, bi- 
tuminous, summer smell of London. 
Then the great inspiration came to 
Helen. 

“I think we’re all ragged to pieces. 
I’ve got the dearest little seaside cottage 
You'd better 
come and stay there with me for a bit. 
Frankie, your complexion rather re- 
sembles an underdone fruit tart as far 

l goes. 


as COIlOI 
too, and stop 


“But it lasts such a long time. 


at Greysands in Sussex. 


You shall come down, 
at the Cat and Faceache, 
the inn’ Let’s go 
Can you be ready, both of 


or whatevet1 s called. 
to-morrow. 


you?’ 


ll, then, Fr 
and ring 
like a ¢ 
he assented mee kly ° 
gl client. 
“Is Greysands anywhere near Wye- 
port: stationed 


the beautiful 


There’s a sailorman 


there who's a bit persistent. I'm rather 
afraid = 
“It’s a good twelve miles away.” 
“In that case,” said Miss Savory 


, ris- 
ing, “hurrah, hurrah, hoo-jolly—yah! 
Thanks awf'lly. Will you let me know 
the train and the station and all that? 
Good-by. It’s been perfectly sweet of 
you.” 

“A fractious little piece, but decora- 
tive, undoubtedly decorative,” com- 
mented Frankie. “Helen darling, this 
job requires much sage council and 
chewing the rag. Will you be an angel 
and dine with me to-night and wear the 
gold frock? I should love it.” 

“But I’ve got to pack- # 

“Miquette can pack much better than 
you. Please!” 

“All right,” she promised, and a dim- 
ple peeped out at either side of her 
charming mouth. 


iz. 


. 1eN a | : ar 
convenient rocK del 


iched 


the 


Upon a 


from the headland which shelters 


bay at Greysands, there reclined three 


figures in university-pattern swimming 
costumes, Frankie, in dark navy, ad- 
mired dispassionately the sylphlike form 
of Orchid in saxe blue, to tone with 
her eyes, and Helen, divine in cardinal. 
The smoke of his cigarette curled idly 
heavenward; 


his twin goddesses con- 


iT n. 


rocked 


with 
Saucy 


chocolate 
Their boat, 
gently on a summer sea. 


sumed lazy aban 


the Jaiue, 
“She was the only 
Greysands till we came d 
Orchid, admiring her « 
fairly chil 
do tl 


women here 


Helen, where 


clothes?” 

“Thank Heaven there ar 
cept the curate, who is a 
mured 
cure will be complete, O 


meatless da 


Frankie piously. 


series. of 
Glorious !” 


“I suppose the Reverend Ormsby 
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Semple will be at the sewing party with 
the other ladies this afternoon?” queried 
Helen, 

“It will hardly be quite nice if he is. 
I understand we are [ 
or whatever it is, pajama 
I should feel quite maidenly sewin 
jamas in the presence of a get 
I'm only a young girl,” 
trying har d to blush. 


“ 


objecte 


as much 
retorted 
hocolate, and 
be so 


quite 
sewing as you do,” 
Fri in kie. 
then let’s 
irritable if you 

They enveloped the 
ing wraps and sculle d se 
Helen’s cottage face a he beach, and the 
Cat and I rd by. Frankie 
bade them a mesh farewell. 


ley \ 
NLUVWS 


lie probably 
about 


bath- 
oly homes ard. 


+ 
t 
‘aceache lay h 


“T’m 
poetry 


but my sympathy will go out to 


reciation of war 
noon, 
the un- 
py wearers of the pajamas, all the 


writing an ap] 


¢ 41 nes ae 
tor the papers this alte 


* he explained carefully. 
The sewing party met 
in the church room 
Orchid, in their si 
feit, among the ra 
of the ladies, like two Greek stat 
terned in Madame Tussaud’s. 
faced spinster of fifty years or so cut 
the garments—intended for our 
and wounded heroes—more by 
of seniority and iron will than 
acquaintance with pa- 


A hawk- 


from an intimate 
jamas as pajamas. 

“Miss Clack always cuts out,” ex- 
plained Mrs reon, 
eS Maud and Dorothy 
pering in white. She cuts to 
waste. It’s such a 1 the 
cutting, And whom h: 

She beamed me 
Orchid, without apy 
her little linen frock, made 
Dorothy look such lumps. 
herself, Mrs. Sturgeon thanked Provi- 
dence that Mayd and Dorothy were not 


. Stur; who came bring- 


* moist and sim- 
4 


never 


upt yn 
Orchid, in 
Maud and 


To console 


roval 


Ainslee’s 


as Orchid, 
fied her. 
“This is Miss Savory, 
ne,” said 
Mrs, Sturgeon were the one person in 
the world she wanted to see, as i 
Mrs. Sturgeon was not. 


core 
gre 


which ought to have satis. 


who is stay- 
ing wit! Helen, looking as if 
ndeed 
“She takes the 
atest in war work in Lon- 
don.” 

“And what do you do, 
went on Mrs 
tying up parcels or making swabs? 
Dorothy and Maud have just made their 
five-hundredth swab each this as yemes 

“Oh, I dance with the 
woundeds the Grafton 
and peop! id 
ually. She was too much 
Maud and Dorothy to pay 
tion. . She had never ything like 
them before. t of it is they 
will propose after ¢ ten minutes, 
and ask for some- 
thing as a keep hat’s a swab? 

something eat lf 
,”’ retorted Mrs. Sturgeon 
{ ine they use in hos- 
i with Miss 
Maud—Doro- 
1e other end of the 
I see Mrs. Clutterbuck 


my dear?” 


Sturgeon. “ Knitting or 


cas- 
interested in 
much atten- 
seen any 


room, darlings. 
nodding to you,” 

“The taboo is put on me already, 
Helen. What have I done?” giggled 
Orchid, trying desperately to thread a 
needle 

“You know quite ws 
keeps her lady 
afraid you'll put dre 


] 
I 


1. See how she 
She’s 
heads.” 
buttons 
side of the coat,” 
e to whom 
naught. 
1is moment Rev- 


daughters apart! 
- + eae 
S into their 
lies, that 
hand 


“Remember, la 
go on the right- 
thundered Mis 
pajan as are a ‘thing f 

There enter 
erend Ormsby Sem, 

Even as a pretty 
at a dance by men, or as hinted beet 
thirst, so did his advent con- 
centrate in him the interest of the gath- 
ering, Helen and Orchid always ex- 


© as oO! 


surrounded 


creates 
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Mrs. Clutterbuck bridled ; Mrs. 
n flung out her banners on the 

wall; Miss Clack’s iron fea- 
laxed; Dorothy and Maud cov- 
They 


teen and seventeen respectively, 


cepted. 
Sturgs 
outward 
tures re 


lumpishness in smiles. 


sensible shoes. 
intoned the 
“Ever carrying on 
Mrs. Sturgeon, | 
ur report about your district. 
nder if either of your charming 
ters would take a Sunday-school 
temporarily, if necessary? Miss 
Tukes is affected with a severe chill, 
and the 


| afternoon, ladies,” 
Reve e1 


the good 


1 Ormsby. 
work, I see. 


doctor is adamant.” 

they'd be delighted, 
ou, darlings ?” exclaimed their 
“Poor Miss Tukes! 


sure 
ither. 


and Dorothy simpered self- 


ec,” went on Mr. Semple, “I 


taces. 


May I beg you, Mrs. 

Mrs. Sturgeon performed the 

of introduction. 

the 
began Helen, in meek awe. 

mean endless work.” 

do our poor best,” sighed the 

“Miss Savory, I feel sure you 
great deal of good among 

and poor in your own neigh- 


wonderfully organized 


\We appreciate your—ah— 
As I always say, the 


” 


among us. 

es of oung girls— 
| passed an inquiring finger over 
She could not dis- 


our \ 


nose, 
be shiny. 
e in London,” she explained. 
ve have a few windows open, 
le? There’s an awful fug in 
here? 
! Certainly!” he beamed, 
ed to open them. 
converged on the unhappy 
Miss Clack sniffed distinctly 
e mouths of Dorothy and 


ng open in astonishment. 


“Are you going to read to us this 
afternoon, Mr. Semple?” queried Doro- 
thy with simple roguishness. 

“Well—er—that is—if any one 

He glanced anxiously at Orchid, but 
she had bent over the pajamas in ab- 
sorbed gloom. It was as if she cast him 
before Dorothy. 

The curate sat down and read about 
a third of “David Copperfield” in a 
feeling and thoughtful manner. The 
ladies sewed with soft smiles, laughing 
in the right places. 

At four, Orchid’s nightmare ended. 
Helen, feeling thankful for an amusing 
afternoon, piloted her homeward with 
tact and affection. After tea and a bath 
and a change into a dinner frock, Orchid 
felt sufficiently strong to take a mild 
interest in Frankie, who came as their 
one guest. Helen felt she ought not to 
be hard on the youthful stranger who 
had fluttered to her for rest and sanc- 
tuary from jen. 


“They wore their last year’s best 
frocks and gnashed their tushes at me,” 
complained Orchid to Frankie. “They 
kept their frumpy daughters away from 
me as if I had measles. The mother 
stabbed me with her 
when I asked the curate person to open 
the windows because I was being poi- 
soned. We are indeed far from per- 
fect civilization, Frankie.” 

What do these 
things matter to you at your time of 
he responded. “Think how lit- 
tle Helen suffered! She’s had hours 
of them down here. ’N’ you want a 
rest from men, and these are women. 
There is no third alternative. Ungrate- 
ful girl!” 


nearly seissors 


‘Nonsense, baby! 


life: 


Helen, who knew he was cross only 

ited to be alone with her, 

1 a little smile all to himself pri- 

| went down to the gate to 

vg eht when he left, neglecting 

Orchid, who remained curled up on a 

thoughtful. Cer- 
tainly a female world is unexciting. 


~¢ he W 


chesterfield, mildly 
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Iil. 


Mrs. Clutterbuck, meeting Mrs, Stur- 
geon outside the war-work center, made 
a face supposed to indicate pleasure and 
passed about the sunshine. 
Then she got down to business, 

“That poor girl!” she began. 


remarks 


“She dresses just like an actress,” 
commented Mrs. Sturgeon. “I can’t 
think what her mother’s about to let 
her. My Maud and Dorothy wouldn’t 
dream of it.” 

Evidently there was only one poor girl 
in Greysands. 

“Perhaps she has no mother to guide 
her. I think we ought to do something. 
We might speak to that Miss Vereker, 
only she’s rather a funny girl. I won- 
der if she’s engaged to that man.” 

“She ought to be if she isn’t. If I 
catch him looking at Maud or Dorothy 
should——”’ 

“T don't think you will, dear—not at 
such sweet, added 
hastily. “Couldn't we get Mr. Semple 
to speak to Orchid? A clergyman has 
an authority, as it were——” 


good girls,” she 


“T don’t see why we should have any- 
thing to do with her,” objected the 
mother of Maud and Dorothy. Mrs. 
Clutterbuck possessed one boy who 
wore a little velvet suit on Sundays. 
“He once told Dorothy he dislikes any 
girl who isn’t modest and good. He 
has many cares beside fast strangers.” 

“Still, a seed sown in good season 
works wonders,” mused Mrs, Clutter- 
buck. “We have our duty to our neigh- 
bors.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Sturgeon, folding 
her chins resentfully into one another, 
“T shall have nothing whatever to do 
with it.” 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Clutterbuck was a 
sticker in a quiet way. That very aft- 
ernoon, she had the curate to tear Be- 
ing a wealthy subscriber to charity, she 
could count on a respectful hearing. 
She outlined her scheme for the reform 


of Orchid, while the curate wrinkled 
his brow in thought. 

“She is not the kind of girl,” ended 
Mrs. Clutterbuck, “to listen to older 
women. You, Mr, 
Semple, are a man and a clergyman, | 
feel this task is laid upon you.” 

Mr. Semple hardly relished the job, 
in a sense. In another sense he did, 


Men are her gods, 


because, although wicked, Orchid had 
a fair face and a delicious form. 

“I will meditate over the question, 
Mrs, Clutterbuck, and perhaps a way 


will be revealed,” was how he put it, 
rather preening himself on his tact. 

It led him to approach the evil he 
did not know through the evil he knew 
to a certain extent, for, meeting Helen 
on the seashore, he begged permission 
to consult her on a point of importance, 
and placed the matter before her. 

“It is a delicate question—a delicate 
question,” he boomed. “After all, our 
parishioners have a right to their views, 
On the other hand, one would need to 
She is at a diffi- 
cult and light-minded age, Miss Vere- 
ker.” 

Helen 
brown eyes, 


be very circumspect. 


candid 


and her voice almost ca- 


gazed at him with 


ressed him. 

“I shall not stand in your way, Mr. 
Semple,” she said simply. “If you will 
come to tea to-morrow, I will see that 
you have an opportunity of being alone 
with Orchid.” 

She left him to meet Frankie, with 
whom she had an assignation. He 
beamed fondly at her news. 

“Serves her right for being a little 
puss cat! On the other hand, I wouldn't 
be in Semple’s shoes for something! 
She'll filet him, Helen darling, and lay 
the remains reverently on a plate.” 

He gazed down at her in his affec- 
tionate, foolish way. 

“I do like you, though,” he added, 
quite irrelevantly. 

They wandered away into that happy 
twilight country man enters upon when 
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he has ceased to call a lady “Miss 
Smith,” a country that ends at the toll- 
gate whose levy is an engagement ring. 
Orchid came to meet them on their re- 
turn, a brooding, maternal look in her 
She found it sweet agony 
to pose as one dead to all these things, 
smiling happy lovers, though 
Helen explained simply that lovers and 
friends were not the same thing. 


violet eyes 


upon 


“The curate is coming to see you to- 
morrow,” said Helen politely. “He 
wishes to talk to you for your good. 
I've promised him a téte-a-téte. I rely 
on your being a good girl, Orchid.” 

“Seeing I am done with men, who 
cares? Doesn't that sunset absolutely 
break your heart, Helen? It’s like a 
poached egg dropped upon a blue car- 
pet.” 

Even as the Monday of our discon- 
tent follows the fluffsome week-end of 
our joy, so into the peace of Orchid’s 
afternoon marched, on that fatal mor- 
row, the black, unbeautiful boots of the 
Reverend Ormsby Semple. Helen re- 
ceived him. But later, with Frankie, 
she stole away to the uttermost parts 
of her tiny garden, leaving Orchid to 
bloom alone in the sitting room. 

The Ormsby 
Really she was very delightful. 
it had to be done. 


Reverend sighed. 


Still, 


Is there anything in the world more 
charming than a family of baby 
chicks?” he began. “Beautiful, golden 
little balls of fluff!” 

He but 
ment. 

‘And yet, if one of them were to be 
decked in the vain plumage of the pea- 
cock, how the picture would be spoiled! 
How geri the others would be! 
What example of vanity!” 

“Tl know 
fowls,’ 


“e 


paused, she made no coni- 


eved 


about 
round 


hardly anything 
murmured Orchid, with 
eyes of innocence. 

“Well, suppose that 


yonder were to add to itself the petals 


beautiful rose 


"Saas ale Na evra Boe hag 
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of the lily. How the charm of the rose 
would be destroyed!” 

“But it couldn’t, so what's the good 
of supposing?” replied Orchid rather 
crossly. 

“T speak in parables, Miss Savory.” 

“Well, then, please don’t. I've got 
rather a headache, Mr. Semple, and 
I'm very unhappy lately. Not that that 

you, of Don’t be 
| promise not to be angry with 


concerns course. 
afraid. 
you.” 

Mr. Semple passed a distressed hand 
across his moist It was going 
to be very difficult, he feared. 


brow. 


“The fact is l—er—perhaps, if you 
could to little more in 
keeping with our quiet country parish, 
Miss Savory, our people 


manage be a 
learn 
The garb 
fear our 


would 
to love you more quickly. 

and customs of town—— I 
ladies here are perhaps a little 
your eyes. 


staid to 
Believe me, they are grieved. 
They misunderstand you. I regret it. 
J feel sure they mean well. I ‘ 

“Ah!” said Orchid, nodding sagely. 
“So I’m the little ball of fluff decked 
out in the vain plumage of the peacock, 
am 1? And the old ladies don’t like it? 
But, Mr. Semple, my clothes are very 
plain.” She indicated the little linen 
frock. “Or is the skirt too short, do 
you think? But then my legs aren’t 
like Maud’s and Dorothy’s. If they 
were, I should wear pajamas, or at any 
rate a skirt touching the ground all 
round,” 

; Really——” 
ple. 

But Orchid rose, dragged a } 


stammered Mr. Sem- 
umpy 
across the room, sat on him, 
and fai: 
knee. 

“T will sit at 
she murmured. “You shail 
and tell me 
spare 


beside 
leaned her head agains 


you! feet 
what I ought 


my feelings. It’s good for 


ought t 


me. 
and 
Sturgeon would like to 


I dare say | be beaten, 


probably Mrs. 
do it. Go on!” 


oad 
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Thus Helen and Frankie found them. 
The curate was babbling he knew not 
what. He appeared rather like a rabbit 
hypnotized by a snake. Orchid never 
raised her eyes. At the advent of the 
newcomers, he rose and fled. 

“Do you realize, Orchid, that that 
man is practicaly engaged to Maud 
Sturgeon?” asked Helen in an awful 
voice. 

Orchid got up with dignity. 

“So long as he’s not engaged to me, | 
don’t care two hoots who it is!” she 
exclaimed. “I’m going to lie down! 
The person has exhausted me!” 

She went out slowly, her chin very 
high. Helen looked at 
sighed. 

“I shall have to face 
mother now. [rankie, you must go to 
Wyeport and see the sailorman. He’s 
a Lieutenant Godfrey Marriner. I re- 
quire him as an alibi for Orchid.” 

“But, Helen, I don’t know him from 
Adam!” 


“Never mind. 


Frankie and 


an outt aged 


Just drift in casually. 
3ring him to dinner to-morrow. Run 
away now. I want to talk to Orchid.” 

“But——” 

“Sh’hush!” she murmured, and 
smiled at him. “Bea dear thing! Re- 
member, you always help me.” 

“Oh—oh, goo!” groaned Frankie in 
his agony, and fled. 


IV. 

When Frankie, in some trepidation, 
entered the office of Lieutenant God- 
frey Marriner, R. N., who seemed to 
be naval-transport officer at Wyeport, 
that individual glanced up at him from 
a primitive table, only the mildest in- 
terest visible upon his clean-shaven aris- 
tocratic face. 

“T don’t know who you are,” he ob- 
served, “but at the moment I’m signing 


bills of lading in quintuplicate, and will 
you kindly wait outside? P’r’aps you're 
the mayor, come to offer me the free- 


dom of Wyeport. It can’t be helped, 
I have no definite grudge against yoy, 
though. Always remember _ that. 
Perkins, where the blazes is my pen 
cil ?” 

Frankie sat down and lit a cigarette 

“IT know exactly how urgent it all is, 
I’ve been in the army myself,” he said 
delicately. “Do you know any one 
named Orchid? We have her Staying 
with us. I think she needs you.” 

The N. T. O. flung his bills of lading 
on the ground, stood,up, and squared 
his shoulders. 

“Come over to my place and havea 
drink, old dear!” he exclaimed. “Per- 
kins, if any one comes bothering, tell 
them I’m somewhere down at the docks, 
and let them walk about till their boots 
drop off! Come on, what’s-your-name, 
I’ve lost Orchid this 

Safe in his Lieutenant 
Marriner, R. N., poured out the golden 
waters of forgetfulness and moistened 
them with soda. Frankie outlined the 
situation, I accentuating — the 
His host nodded. 
“T’'ll get away,” he promised. “T'll 


whole fortnight, 


quarters, 


perhaps 
per! ij) 


curate, faintly. 
have to be back by five a. m., but that 
can be worked. I know the M. T. here 
quite well. Leave it to me. Thanks for 
coming.” 

At seven p. m. he sat in Helen's 
dining room, beautiful in blue and gold. 
It transpired that, out of Orchid’s 
stained past, there remained at least one 
worthy dinner gown. 

In the aimable fashion beloved of 
ll ages, she set 
herself to torture Lieutenant Marriner, 
R. N. She ignored him. — She 
snubbed him. She devoted herself to 
Frankie and laughed merrily at the 
jest Helen consoled the 


young girls and girls of a 


most aged 
f as best 
ing one black-lashed eyelid to quiver at 
Left alone with 
Frankie for a brief period, the mouth- 
ing victim spat fire and brimstone. 
“Give me room to maneuver, and I'll 


seatarelt 


she could, even allow- 


an opportune moment. 
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settle this,” he implored. “If you'll 
kindly weigh anchor and put to sea with 
Miss Vereker, and cruise around the 
house, I’ll draw the enemy into the gar- 
den and let go with the heavy arma- 
ment, the antidestroyer stuff, and 
everything else. -I love that girl, Sher- 
ingham, but she wants beating all the 
sane! Dammit, there are limits! She’s 
driving me mad!” 

“It's a pleasant pastime for her. 
Don’t be so beastly selfish. Think of 
others,” rebuked Frankie. 

However, he weighed anchor and, 
with Helen, lay two points to starb’d 
of the sitting-room French window, 
which gave on to the garden. 

Lieutenant Marriner sat on a rustic 
bench with his tormentrix, oblivious of 
its unyielding nature. 

“Why are you so unkind?” he mur- 
mured 

“I’m not. I’m simply-indifferent. I 
came here to escape from men, but you 
come and pester me. I’m not angry. 
You'll go away, and probably I shall 
never see you again. You'll find some 
nice girl to be good to you, no doubt.” 

Frankie giggled, and Helen punched 
him. The embryo Nelson choked. 
Then he loosed his destroyer attack at 
full speed, under forced draft. He col- 
lided Orchid against his chest, uncom- 
fortable with brass buttons, and kissed 
her effusively. 

“T love you,” he said fiercely, “and 
you know you love me, and you're also 
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going to marry me, only you won’t ad- 
mit it! Do you want me to shake you 
till your eyes bulge and your teeth drop 
out ?” 

“Well,” murmured Orchid from his 
left shoulder, “it’s a good job you know 
your own mind at last! If you only 
realized what I’ve had to endure from 
stray admirers while you were creep- 
ing about in horror of me, like a beaten 
hound—— Godfrey, shut up! You’re 
hurting my mouth!” 

Frankie put out his hand. 

“I congratulate you, little Helen,” he 
said humbly. “You’re a marvel.” 


V. 


Four days later, Frankie dined with 
Helen at her flat in Queen Anne’s Gate. 
She wore the gold frock, and her 
beauty and charm rived his adoring 
heart. Curled up on a chesterfield on 
the arm of which he had seated himself, 
she read a pale-blue note from Orchid. 

“We shall be married soon, and I 
want you to be a bridesmaid. I un- 
derstand Frankie will be Godfrey’s best 
man. Why not No—that’s noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

“Tet me see!” commanded Frankie, 
but she folded her letter and placed it 
in safety. For Orchid had continued: 

“Why not make it a double event? 
You know you'll marry Frankie some 
day. What’s the good of mucking 
about ?” 


et HE 
ALTHEA, AT HER WINDOW 


H® swings his cane in manner debonair ; 
A white gartlenia decks his buttonhole, 
And all his well-kept self, from crown to sole, 
Breathes nonchalance and banishment of care, 


How can he stroll along the crowded way 
And bow to passing friends so jauntily? 


How can he? 


Oh, it hurts my heart to see, 


When I refused him only yesterday ! 


ArcHige AusTIN COATES. 





In the Woods at Midsummer 


By Richard Le Gallienne 
D' ) you remember how we used to go 
I 


nto the woods at midsummer— 

For, aiter all, ’twas not so long ago— 

And leave our horses tethered by the stream, 

And then steal farther in to kiss and dream— 
\t midsummer? 

A secret place it was of rock and pine. 

There would we eat our bread and drink our wine, 

And laugh—ah, how we laughed the laugh divine 
here in the woods at midsummer! 


Then, on a sudden, strange and grave we were, 
With jov like anguish holding fast our eyes, 
hile I would frame your face in your deep hair 
Falling across the hills of Paradise 

,And start, for fear ’twere foot of some chance comer, 

There in the woods at midsummer. 


The blossoms of the year had ceased to blow, 
Ju ta green palace, shorn of ornament, 


‘The July woods, and surely long ago 
Melted the last hid snow, sans argument; 
Yet 1 found both the blossoms and the snow— 
There in the woods at midsummer. 
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The Double Cross 


By Robert W. Sneddon 


Author of “They Also Serve,” “The Street of Lost Memories,” etc 


ADEMOISELLE MARCELLE 
looked at the clock, frowned, 
and called the waiter over. 

“You are sure M’sieu’ Ledoux has 
not been here?” 

“Quite sure, madame.” 

“It is strange,” she murmured, per- 
plexed. “Thank you.” 

“Perhaps m’siew’ is delayed,” sug- 
gested the waiter thoughtfully. 

“*Perhaps’ is right.” Mademoiselle 
Marcelle laughed a trifle bitterly. “Six 
months we have been coming here. Not 
once has he failed to be on the stroke, 
and to-day——_ Well, we shall 

The waiter sighed amorously. 
demoiselle was his 
cious, with ankles so 


see!” 
Ma- 
viva 
ravishing that 
more than once they had attracted his 
eyes from their proper path and caused 
him to stumble and break glasses. 


type—chic, 


“Surely m’sieu’ has not been so fool- 
ish,” he mused aloud. 

“So foolish? 
asked his 

“And mademoiselle such an angel!” 

“Tiens! 


What do you mean?” 
customer sharply. 


What are you saying?” 
“If m’siew’ does not appreciate the 
delicate morsel which Heaven has given 
him ’ continued the 
Dieu, if there is another 
woman, I shall scratch her eyes out! 
But you speak very assuredly. What 
do you know ?” 

“Nothing, madame. 
waiter, one sees things.” 


waiter. 
“Oh, mon 


Only, as a 


“Hold your tongue, or you will see 
the color of my hand!” 

“So pink and white!” sighed the 
waiter, with raptured eyes. “Yes, 
m’sieu’. Coming! This minute!” 


He darted away. 
“Impertinent rascal!” muttered Ma- 
demoiselle Marcelle angrily. 


“This is 
what comes of Georges’ leaving me to 
sit alone in a low 
woman! The idea!” 

At this moment approached at a 
jaunty pace a tall, dark young man 
whose perturbed eyes sought the tables 
in front of the café with an anxious 
expectancy that changed to pleasure as 
he beheld Mademoiselle Marcelle 

“A thousand 
but——” 

Mademoiselle 


café! Another 


pardons, 
Marcelle silently 
pointed to the accusing hands of th 
clock. 

“I know, my angel, but—— 

She daubed her eyes with her hand 
kerchief. 

“Who is this Woman? Tell me he: 
name, Georges! That is all Lask,” she 
demanded. 


Georges started. 

“Her name?” he echoed, 
“What do you mean? I am late, it 
is true, but I was detained. I run my 
legs off to get here, and you fling a 
woman in my face!” 


aghast. 


“And I love you so much!” 


“Wait, my little pigeon! There is 
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something wrong here. It was an af- 
fair of business.” 

“Of business! You?” 

Her hard laugh, had she been on the 
stage, would surely have brought her 
a rousing thunder of applause. ; 

“Yes, business,” said Georges, and 
sat back. “Our fortunes are made.” 

She gazed at him, bewildered. 

“Our fortunes ?” 

“As you say!” cried Georges trium- 
phantly, and drew out several attrac- 
tively decorated pieces of paper. 

“Look! What think you of your 
friend now?” 

“But it is money!” cried Marcelle, 
astonished. 

With great composure, she folded her 
handkerchief and put it in her hand 
bag. The day when Georges began to 
earn money was no day to be weeping. 

“A thousand francs!” 

Already Marcelle was 
prices at the dressmaker’s. 

“A thousand francs!” repeated 
Georges. “A stroke of luck! Do you 
remember the night we were at the 
Scala, and, coming out, I picked up a 
necklace, and we took it to the prefec- 
ture? The owner has been found—a 
rich American—and in her joy, she re- 
warded me with a thousand francs.” 

“Ah! She! Did I not tell you? Was 
she pretty?” 

“No!” answered Georges firmly. 
“No—and old enough to be my grand- 
mother. Fifty or sixty—perhaps 
more.” 

“The other woman is never too old 
to be harmless. Did you see her 
alone?” 

“Assuredly not. 
present.” 

“She was married, then ?” 

Ves.” 

“Why did you not say so at first?” 
cried the disturbed Marcelle. “Mon 
Dieu, you are all the same, you men! 
Your greatest pleasure lies in torturing 
us!” 


discussing 


Her husband was 


“Be reasonable, I implore you!” cried 
the miserable young man. “To-day we 
have more than we ever had, and you 
are overwhelmed with misery. Is it 
not enough that I tell you I adore you 
so passionately that I plan to take you 
on a long journey with me?” 

“A. journey?” gasped 
“Where to?” 

“To America—to New York.” 

‘Really °” 


Marcelle, 


| 
“T swear it.” 


“Then you may kiss me,” she mur. 
mured, relenting, and the soul of the 
unhappy waiter, who regarded them 
disconsolately from the door, was 
racked with further sorrow and regrets, 

“Now tell me all,” she commanded. 
“To New York? But why?” 

‘Did I not tell you our fortunes were 

? It is this way: You are a girl 
of experience. Your brain is as nim 
ble as your fingers, which confect the 
adorable hats which Madame Berthe 
disposes of at such fabulous sums, and 
to whom? To the American ladies. It 
is understood that all Americans are 
rich. We, too, shall become rich. Lis 
ten!” He drew out a newspaper clip- 
ping. ‘Listen while I read you this: 

“*TIn New York the French are we- 
comed with open arms. In this city 
of vast wealth, where to each one, no 
matter how poor, is given a chance, it 
is not the aristocracy of age, of wealth, 
that counts, ‘but that of brains, of tal 
And between ourselves,” he 
added modestly, “nature has not done 
badly by us. But to continue: ‘There 
is an assured place for each young man 
or woman who possesses that dash of 
geniu the indisputable inher- 
itance of the French race.’ ” 

| carried away by the eloquence 

s, Marcelle agreed that it 
be so, and that she would 
enture., 
what will you do, my poor 
he inquired. 
A man of my intelligence 


made 


ent——’ 


i 
whicn 1s 





The 


But 
Gus- 


will not starve. Do not worry. 
this talking makes one thirsty. 
tave!” 

“Yes, sit,” 
ear. 

“Two bocks !” 

The waiter returned with the beer. 
He gulped as he set down the glasses 
in the atmosphere of happiness encir- 
cling the table. 

“What is the matter with the fel- 
low?” asked Georges, setting down his 
empty glass. 

“Ah, m’sieu’ has all the luck!” said 
the waiter in a somber tone. 

“But this is very droll!” 

Marcelle’s hand descended 
Georges’ lips. 

“Sh! He is insane. He has been 

His feet are sore, no doubt, 
envies us who sit. 
quickly !” 

She dragged 


moaned the waiter in his 


upon 


drinking. 
and he Come— 


away the bewildered 
Georges. 

“Feet!” groaned 
mally. “Must 
my heart which hurts me, not my feet? 
But what is this?” 

His eyes brightened. He swept the 
franc from the marble top into his palm. 


the waiter dis 
I demonstrate that it is 


“That smells good. He is throwing his 
around. And then 
when he is broke, comes the chance of 
Gustave. Yes, m’sieu’ the patron—im- 
mediately !” 


money perhaps, 


Behold and 
«deck as they enter the harbor of New 
York. 

“C’est chic, 
ard say? 


Marcelle Georges on 


ca! What does the stew- 
We must go down to the 
for examination by the officials 
Bien!” 

It did not occur to Georges that there 
was anything unofficial in his relation- 
ship to Marcelle. Why should it have? 
In Paris, one was free to mingle one’s 
destiny with that of a charming com- 
panion, if one pleased, without inter- 
ference from the law, one’s neighbors, 


1 
saion 
f 


of the immigration—— 


Double Cross 
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or the voice of conscience. And he had 
simply set down the fact that Monsieur 
and Madame Ledoux of Paris were not 
polygamists or anarchists, that they had 
not been in prison, and that they were 
in possession of the sum required by the 
authorities. 

The immigration officer was in a 
hurry. He had spent twenty minutes 
in a chat with an old acquaintance on 
the passenger list, and he was anxious 
to get through with his job. Which 
accounted for the fact that the case of 
Georges and Marcelle was dismissed in 
the most summary fashion, their land- 
ing cards O. ke.’d, and the pair of loy- 
ers permitted to set foot in the city of 
dreams. 

A compatriot on the ship had given 
them the address of a French boarding 
house in the West Thirtieths, and they 
found a vacant room there. To be sure, 
it was not palatial, but, as Marcelle re- 
marked after a preliminary sniff: 

“One must begin at the bottom of 
the ladder. Courage, mon ami,” 

Dinner added to their early impres- 
sion that here was their opportunity. 
The diners all had an air of prosperity, 
and Georges smoked a cigar which cost 
the enormous sum of fifteen cents 

After dinner, they 
Broadway, gaped at 


ss 


strolled over to 


light 


look ne 


the 
tramped up and down 
on the side alk, 
they might sit down and gathe 


and 
café with tables 


sions of the sources and pury 
their future wealth. Dut the 
revealed no such place, and 
ment they returned home. 
“You see,” 
a place this is, what a city of en 


explained Geo: 


No one has time to sit down 
the 
must keep moving. That 

In a year we shall be driving 

auto. I ask you, did you see any beg 
gar run to pick up the end of my cigar? 
No. And you noticed the 
Chic—the something about them, eh?” 


dle thumb. Au conira 


women ? 
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said Marcelle a little 
“The women Yes.” 

“The women who in two weeks will 
be wearing all your creations,” said 
Georges in hasty continuation. “What 
are other women, my beloved? The 
framework to display your hats. Now 
we must go dodo. To-morrow to look 
for work.” 

At breakfast they made the acquaint- 
ance of Mees Toquet, a friendly crea- 
ture who took Marcelle to her heart. 

“As you make hats—and hats of the 
Rue de la Paix—nothing is easier. I 
myself work for Madame Odile. Come 
with me, and I am sure you will find 
work.” 

“It is very kind of you, Mees To- 
quet. Go, my child,” said Georges in 
hearty approval. “We must lose no 
chance, and while you are gone, I will 
stir myself and make some inquiries, 
Au revoir and good luck.” 

Marcelle came home in time for din- 
ner and rushed up to her room. 
Georges, reclining in the one easy-chair 
and smoking one of the famous cigars, 
was reading a novel, quite at his 
ease. 

“What did I tell you?” he cried en- 
thusiastically, as she kissed him, “Was 
I not right? You have but to set foot 
here and the plums fall into your 
lap.” 


“As you say,” 
sharply. 


“Ah, you have a job, mon coco!” ex- 
claimed Mareelle joyously. “My little 
Georges has got a position of impor- 
tance?” 

Georges beamed. 

“At a salary which, to commence, is 
enormous—princely! Consider! . I am 
to get twelve dollars a week—sixty 
francs! And you? What luck?” he 
added condescendingly. 

“Madame Odile has engaged me.” 

“Splendid! And the pay is suffi- 
cient, eh?” 

“Twenty dollars a week.” 


.y 


“A hundred francs! 


The light of triumph faded out of his 
eyes, and he shrugged his shoulders 
apologetically as he explained: 

“For a man, it is harder. That jg 
understood. But I am not proud. As 
you say, one must commence at the 
beginning. I am without jealousy of 
your success, ma petite. All my com. 
pliments. You have done superbly,” 

“But your employment—you have not 
said. It is chic, of course. What a 
pity it is that the work of the brain does 
not bring such immediate return as the 
work of the hands! Tell me.” 

Georges coughed and carefully ex: 
tinguished the butt of his cigar. 

“IT have a position in a restaurant, 
Oh, it is very high class.” 

“As manager? No! Cashier? As 
dancer? That must be it.” 

He shook his head. 

“No. As waiter.” 

“Oh, my brave Georges!” 

“Tt is nothing,” he assured her with 
a touch of pathos. “No matter. All 
will come right: in time. And there 
are tips—ah!” 

His expressive fingers plucked imag- 
inary dollars from the air. 

“To-morrow I commence. You will 
see then what you will see,” he at 
nounced confidently. “I am a man of 
enterprise. I have made no money be 
fore in my life. All the better. My 
mind is free. I come here without sys- 
tem, without tradition. It is a matter 
of weeks only, and voila—our fortune 
is well established. But there rings the 
bell for dinner. Let us descend. And 
no word to the others as to my bust 
ness. A little of the bluff, eh? Bien” 

At the end of.the week, Georges dis- 
played twenty-two dollars as his ear 
ings. 

“A mere nothing,” he told Marcelle 
“But things are soing well, you see. 
Of course, my poor child, your salary 
is splendid, but a man needs more. I 
must see about a new overcoat at once.” 
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Impulsively Marcelle thrust her 
money into his hand. 

“It is yours, my Georges. 
as you will.” 

With an air of supreme magnificence, 
Georges returned it to her. 

“It is yours—yours. Say no more 
about it.” 

It was unfortunate for the existence 
of their idyl that their hours of leisure 
did not coincide. Sunday morning was 
the only time in the week when one or 
the other was not at work, but Marcelle, 
seeing her savings accumulate, was con- 
tent. And for the first time in her but- 
terfly career, she began to think of a 
little home. 

She mentioned it to Georges, but for 
some strange reason he did not respond 
with alacrity. He was a little distrait 
those days, devoting more attention to 
his toilet than to hers. He blossomed 
out in a new suit, a dashing waistcoat, 
a satin scarf, a wonderful overcoat, and 
shoes that were mirrors of elegance. 
His kisses were given on the run, and 
his embraces desultory. He had no 
time for anything but business—busi- 
ness, 

Marcelle grew suspicious. She waited 
outside the restaurant one night and 
saw him drive off in a taxi with a lady. 
He did not come in until the early 
morning. 

Marcelle was awake, and with half- 
closed eyes she watched him turn up 
the gas. She stirred, and he started. 

“Ah, naughty! What will Madame 
Odile say if you are late to-morrow? 
It is wrong to lie awake, chérie.” 

She cut short his 

“You love another woman, Georges.” 
“What are you saying? What non- 
sense?” 

“It is true!” she cried. 
to-night !’” 


Do with it 


admonition: 


“T saw you 


That wa 


“So you spied upon me! 
not a nice trick to play on your little 


rabbit. How ridiculous! 
business.” 


An affair of 
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“Oh, mon Dieu, do not say that word 
again!” 

“Listen, Marcelle! 
woman of sense. 


You are a 
The lady is about to 
open a restaurant. 1 am to have charge 
of it. Naturally we go to talk over 
the matter.” 

“T do not believ® it!” 

“That is your affair, then.” 

“You are no better than a rascal!” 

“Marcelle!” 

“Oh, how miserable I am!” 

“Marcelle, chérie!” 

He bent over her _ beseechingly. 
There was a sudden slap, and he 
straightened his back swiftly. 

“Crénom! This is too much!” he 
growled in'a temper. “Eh bien! If it 
pleases you to say it—it is true. She 
is rich. She is going to marry me. I 
am no dog that you should beat me. It 
is finished. I go forever. Adieu.” 

He crushed his hat on his head, hast- 
ily stuffed some clothes into a bag, and 
left her. 

Next morning, Madame Odile looked 
in vain for one of her best milliners. 
When Mees Toquet came home that 
night, she ran up to Marcelle’s room 
to find out what was the matter. 

“It is Georges!” sobbed Marcelle. 

“A quarrel—that often,” 
Mees Toquet assured her, out of her 
long experience of rooming-house life. 

“It is finished! He has left me!” 

“He will come back. A little reflec- 
tion, and you will have him again.” 

“Never! 
woman.” 

“Eh? 


wife? 


happens 


He is going to marry a rich 


You were not husband and 
That is bad, ma pauvre petite. 
Then you can do nothing. But there 
are plenty of ss 

“But no Georges. 


other men—— 
Ah, we were so 
happy on the boat as we came across 
so happy!” 
“The boat? 
quet’s voice 
“Tell me, my 
married ?” 


Wait—ah !” Mees To- 
rang with excitement. 
child, did you travel as 
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“ 


But no. As Monsieur and Madame 
Ledoux.” 

“And the official of the immigration 
passed you? It is strange. He must 
have failed to examine you carefully. 
Otherwise, he would not have let you 
land.” 

“But why not?” 

“It is the law.” Mees 
shrugged her shoulders. 
obey the law here. 


Toquet 
“One must 
A man may not 


bring one who is not his legal wife into 
this country.” 
“And if he does?” 
“Then he is liable 
say it :—deporte 
“Oh, but surely not Georges?” 


e—how do they 


“Yes, Georges can be deported if one 


informs upon him, but who will do 
that 2” 

“T will!” answered Marcelle fiercely. 
“Sooner than let him marry this woman 
here, I will go myself to the authorities. 
If he breaks the law, then he mends 
the law. It is justice.” 

“You may go home now,” said the 
obliging official of the immigration office 
at the end of the tearful interview. 
“We have your address. Don’t worry 
any more about Mr. Ledoux. We'll at- 
tend to him.” 

“You will not hurt him? 
want that,” she pleaded. 

“We'll handle the goods carefully, 
miss. You might want to pick ’em up 
again.” 

“Never! Never!” swore Marcelle. 

Which conversational snatch explains 
why, one evening, Mr. Georges Ledoux 
was invited to take a little stroll by two 
politely insistent gentlemen, who busied 
themselves abow his traveling arrange- 
ments and did not desist their friendly 
attentions until the last gangway lead- 
ing to the French liner had been with- 
drawn. 


I do not 


The first day out, Georges, with other 
passengers, was compelled to take to his 
berth. He did not appear till two days 


later, when, staggering along the deck 
he reeled as he caught sight of a famil. 
iar face crowning the mummy shape of 
a traveling rig. 

“Marcelle!” 

“Georges !” 

“But this is a miracle! 
pect to see you.” 

It seemed to him that she was unde. 
niably embarrassed. 

“TI do not understand it,” he insisted, 
“How did you happen to come here?” 

She wavered; then murmured: 

“They have deported me.” 

“And me. Strange! What a droll 
country, my word! When I| heard of 
this law of deporting, I was vastly 
amused. But one must obey, naturally, 
Ignorance is no excuse. Still, it is very 
New York. But there is 
about Paris—— I even 
long to see the melancholy face of that 
cursed Gustave. There is one thing | 
cannot understand. Who gave the 
show away?” 


I did not ex- 


sad to leave 
a something 


“It was me,” she gulped. 

“It was you—you?” he gasped, and 
choked. “But why? 

“Because I loved you.” 


, 


“A fine way to show it!” 

“But after they had obtained all the 
evidence against you, they arrested me 
as being equally culpable,” she wailed. 
“And here we are—both deported !” 

His mouth opened wide; his jaws 
moved convulsively several times, but 
no words came; and he walked away. 
After a little, he stole back. She was 
asleep, with the tear marks still visible 
on her pretty cheeks. He hesitated; 
then sat down by her. Soon his hand 
crept beneath the protecting rug and 
closed upon hers. The answering pres 
sure showed that she was not so Ur 
conscious of his presence as he had im 
agined. 

A week later, Gustave, the waiter 
at the Café of the Golden Snail, re 
ceived a shock, for there walked in 4 
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couple, well dressed, apparently pros- 
perous, and happy. 

“Hola, Gustave!” cried Georges 
“We are back from our voyage. 


” 


gayly. 
Hurry along two bocks. 

“What is that you say?” whispered 
the patron beliind the bar, moistening 


, 
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his lips in alarm, for Gustave had just 
leaned across and hissed his order: 
“Two strychnines !” 
“Are you mad 
“That is what I should like to serve 
them,” said Gustave gloomily. “But I 
suppose it will have to be two bocks,” 


iad 
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BROWN ARMS 


| TELL myself that I am not for you, 
Nor you for me. 

Between us lie the tangled skeins of life 
And destiny. 


You are an autumn leaf before the wind. 
Lightly you skim 

Along life’s surface, playing in the sun— 
Brown-armed and slim. 


And so I say it all must end. 


And then 


You come along, 4 
Lithe-limbed and white of teeth—your eager lips 
Tender with song. 


And you say, “Lover, love is in the air! 


Come 


let us play!” 


And I, who fear life’s utter grayness, smile 
And let you stay. 


And you say, “Lover, I adore your hat— 
Your teeth—your breath! 

Some day I mean to kiss your life away, 
And drink your death !” 


And I who know all that I know—somehow 
I cease to care. 

And work, or life, or death seem little things, 
So you are there! 


When all my reason cries against your lure, 
Why do | lie, 
Day after day, content within your arms— 


Why, 


3rown Arms, why? 


V1ioLA BROTHERS SHORE, 
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Tue Arrow oF Gotp, by Joseph Conrad; 

Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

OSEPH CONRAD, in the opinion 
J of the present reviewer, is the 

greatest of living novelists. He 
writes in English, but he is a Pole by 
birth, and his life has been cosmopoli- 
tan. He followed the sea for twenty 
years. No race can wholly claim him, 
though it is the good fortune of all who 
read our language that he selected it 
for his work in fiction. He thought for 
a while of using French. 

A new book by Joseph Conrad is the 
event of any publishing season. “The 
Arrow of Gold” has all the brilliance 
of style of his earlier novels. It con- 
tains more direct narrative, however, 
than most of them. The plot is closely 
knit, the action rapid. The portrait 
of the heroine is drawn with consum- 
mate artistry. In short, it is a ro- 
mantic love story, an innovation for 
Conrad which should allure both his 
devotees and the general public. 

The scene is laid ateMarseilles in the 
1870's. At that time the Carlist revolu- 
tion in Spain was at its height, and 
Carlist juntas flourished in the large 
French cities. The presiding genius of 
the circle at Marseilles is Dona Rita, 
of peasant origin, but more recently 
the mistress of a great personality in 
Parisian life. She had in her “some- 
thing of the women of all time,” an 
infinite appeal, a subtle power over the 
hearts of men. There are many candi- 
dates for her love, but the two with 
whom we are concerned are Monsieur 
George, who tells the story, and Cap- 
tain Blunt of South Carolina, an un- 
reconciled Confederate officer in the 
service of Don Carlos. 
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Monsieur George attaches himself to 
the Legitimist cause, not because he 
cares about it one. way or the other, 
but in order to serve Dojia Rita and 
because there is adventure in the air, 
He fits out a vessel and runs contra- 
band through the Alphonsist blockade, 
The stage is set for a typical Conrad 
story of the sea. Yet, except for a 
few paragraphs of vivid impressionism, 
introduced at studied intervals, the voy- 
ages of Monsieur George are not de- 
scribed. They form a romantic back- 
ground for the hero, who returns from 
his dangerous enterprises to woo the 
incomparable Dojia Rita. 

Only Conrad could have invested the 
preliminaries of passionate love with 
the austerity that dominates the pages 
of “The Arrow of Gold.” His lovers 
will accept nothing counterfeit. They 
rack each other with their exhibitions 
of pride, their renunciations, their cling- 
ing to subtle illusions. Tragedy seems 
to be the imminent, the only possible, 
climax. Nevertheless, love triumphs. 

The grotesque episode of the Span- 
iard, Ortega, who tries to break into 
Dofia Rita’s room, and later runs off 
with her sanctimonious sister, etches it- 
self deeply into the reader’s memory. 

“A wonderful tale with a flavor of 
wine in it and wreathed in clouds’— 
this phrase, used by the hero about Dofa 
Rita’s history, may well be applied to 
“The Arrow of Gold.” It would be 
interesting to know to what extent the 
book is autobiographical. Conrad states 
that he had long contemplated writing 
it, and surely it is significant that he was 
in Marseilles in the 1870's, prior to his 
first voyage before the mast! 

W. A. R. 
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© paraphrase the late Mr. Bacon, 
some plays are to be seen, 


others to be eschewed, and very 
many are to be shunned and detested. 
Beyond all cavil, the last season in 
New York was the worst in. the mem- 
ory of the most aged first nighter. The 
number of plays to be eschewed by the 
discriminating play-goer was legion, 
and the number of plays to be shunned 
and detested was like a copy of the city 
directory. Theatrical novelty we had 
in superabundance, but, with the ex- 
ception of imported plays, the only na- 
tive products to exhibit qualities of dis- 
tinction were both written by a woman 
—Rachel Crothers. 

The plays of the past season that the 
discriminating theater-goer will remem- 
ber are “Dear Brutus,” “The Better 
Ole,” “Miss Nelly of N’Orleans,” “Re- 
demption,” “The Jest,” “Lightnin’,” “A 
Little Journey,” and “39 East.” The 
last two are Miss Crothers’ plays, and 
they are a credit to American drama- 
turgic art. 

There was a rumor last season that 
Mr. Belasco, who has never produced 
a big play during his entire career—with 
the possible exception of “The Easiest 
Way” was quietly working on the 
piéce de résistance of his career, a play 
that was to justify his stage existence, 
so to speak. This play, it was stated, 
would be his swan song, after which 
he would retire. But of course it turned 


out to ‘be merely another press-agent 
yarn, and Mr. Belasco, instead of giv- 
ing us a worth-while play in his old 
age, strained at a camel and produced 
a gnat—the gnat being “Dark Rosa- 
leen,” a resurrected and sRopworn ex- 
ample of Irish drama at its worst, re- 
calling the shamrock drama of Dion 
3oucicault. It is a race-horse play—an 
Irish “In Old Kentucky,” and it served 
to introduce that charming little actress, 
Eileen Huban, who jumped into imme- 
diate fame a few years ago in “The 
Grasshopper.” Miss Huban is a tip- 
top little actress, but “Dark Rosaleen” 
is an exceptionally bad play, even 
judged by Belasco standards. 

It is my own firm conviction that no 
man has done less for the American 
stage than David Belasco. He has had 
the money, the actors, and the oppor- 
tunities to do big things for American 
theatric art, but he has been contented 
to produce tinsel and twaddle year in 
and year out. His productions always 
remind me of de-luxe editions of dime 
novels. 

The past season was also notable for 
the conspicuous failure of Mr. Henry 
Miller as a producer of plays. He pro- 
duced some four plays, several of them 
at the cozy little theater that bears his 
name, but not one of them was worth 
the doing. His latest effort was ‘“Mo- 
liére,’” one of the worst samples of 
rococo drama that it has ever been my 
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misfortune to have to sit through. It 
is to be deplored that the courageous 
men of real ideas and artistic con- 
sciences never seem to have the back- 
ing to do the things well that men like 
Henry Miller merely bungle. 

It is now getting to be quite a fad 
with producers to have a summer sea- 
son in New York, and it started off most 
auspiciously the last week in April, 
when Mr. William Le Baron’s clever 
farce, “I Love You,” proved that it is 
still possible to write farce that spar- 
‘kles if the right man is doing the writ- 
ing. Mr. Le Baron is the author of that 
other clever farce of two seasons ago, 
“The Very Idea,” and of a musical com- 
edy, “The Echo,” for which Deems Tay- 
lor wrote the music. He has ideas and 


knows how to develop them amusingly. 

In “I Love You,” a wealthy young 
idler has a theory that it is environment 
which counts most in love affairs. So 
he wagers that an electrician of his 
acquaintance can marry a blasé society 


woman, provided the stage setting is 
just right. The wager is accepted and 
the fun begins. However, the society 
woman chooses the butier in preference 
to the electrician, who succumbs, in 
turn, to the maid. The cast was excep- 
‘tionally good, Richard Dix giving an 
amusing performance as the electrician 
and Gilbert Douglas injecting much 
gayety through his impersonation of the 
butler. 

Martha Hedman returned to Broad- 
way in a concoction dubbed “Three for 
Diana,” which is not worth reviewing. 
It was a conventional drama conven- 
tionally acted. Miss Hedman has abil- 
ity as an actress, but she will never 
have opportunities to prove it unless 
she gets hold of better plays than this 
sort of piffle. 

I can’t let slip the opportunity to 
praise unstintedly the work of Tony 
Sarg’s marionettes at the Punch and 
Judy Theater. They appeared in a 
dramatization of Thackeray’s “The 
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Rose and the Ring,” made by Hettie 
Louise Mick. These marionettes were 
so much better than some of the other 
marionettes appearing at the leading the. 
aters that I found myself wondering 
why it wouldn’t be a good plan to dis- 
card at least two-thirds of the flesh- 
and-blood marionettes on Broadway 
and give Mr. Sarg free rein. Then, 
too, the Sarg marionettes use so much 
better English than their prototypes in 
the flesh. It is to be hoped that Mr, 
Sarg will continue the vood work next 
season. 

“She’s a Good Fellow,” a musical 
comedy by Anne Caldwell and Jerome 
Kern, should prove a good summer suc- 
cess, because it has all of the light 
qualities that one usually associates with 
a summer show, and with such enter- 
tainers in the cast as Ivy Sawyer, Jo- 
seph Santley, Scott Welch, and Olin 
Howard, this attraction will probably 
remain on view for some time to come, 

Will Morissey and Elizabeth Brice 
are presenting at the Princess Theater 
a sort of theatrical club sandwich en- 
titled “Toot Sweet.” It has vaudeville 
and musical trimmings on the side and 
is guaranteed not to produce a head- 
ache, no matter how warm the day. 
An excellent attraction for the T. B. M. 

“The Lady in Red,” another sum- 
mer attraction, is here while I am writ- 
ing this article, but I am afraid that the 
lady will be conspicuous by her absence 
long before the reader sees these words. 
It is the most flagrant example of shop- 
worn musical comedy that I have ever 
seen. If it does outlast the summer, it 
will be because play-goers are hungry 
for musical shows, no matter how bad. 

“John Ferguson,” a dour and doleful 
study of Irish Life by St. John G 
Ervine, is a good antidote for the nat- 
seating sweetness of “Dark Rosaleen.” 
It clears the Irish atmosphere of much 
buncombe, just as Bernard Shaw’s play, 
“John Bull’s Other Island” attempts to 
do. This is a powerful and well-written 
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tragedy in the genre of Synge’s best 
work. The conflict in the play is caused 
by the divergent views of John Fergu- 
son, a pigheaded religious crank, and 
his children, who are exponents of twen- 
tieth-century philosophy. 

John Ferguson is the sort of man— 
some of them are still with us—who 
lives in an aura of impossible spiritual- 
ity and flies to the Bible in times of 
: finding there a solace that en- 
him to stand up against “the 
and arrows of outrageous for- 

But the time comes when John 
Ferguson must confront an uncom- 
promising fact. His daughter has been 
betrayed, and he is called upon to act. 
3ut the God that he took from his 
printed book will not allow him to mete 
out justice. This is God’s duty, not 
John Ferguson’s. Then his children, 
refusing to accept this Biblical doctrine, 
take vengeance into their owri hands. 

It is a somber, powerful play and is 
the second to be produced by the The- 
ater Guild. Certainly it is a rare 
achievement. “John Ferguson” comes 
pretty close to being a great play. It 
could be cut here and there to advan- 
tage, thus making it more compact and 
dynamic, but even as it stands, it marks 
a distinct advance in the new stagecraft 
of America. It is the drama itself that 
has appealed to the Guild and, there- 
fore, it is presented in a mood of ad- 
mirable restraint.. The acting of Dud- 
ley Digges and other members of the 
company was almost on a par with the 
play. But the Guild should weed out 
some of its amateurs. It is all right 
for idealistic and well-meaning ama- 
teurs to produce plays, but they should 
recruit the ranks of their actors with 
professionals. If this were more gener- 
ally done, much of the adverse criticism 
that has been directed against the little 
theate: 
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tune.” 


would, I am sure, die out, par- 
ticularly when an organization is doing 
such splendid pioneer work as the The- 
ater Guild. 
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After seeing “Pretty Soft,” a farce 
by Paul Potter, I found myself hum- 
ming a little refrain, the words of which 
were: 

Bedrooms to right of them, 
sedrooms to leit of them, 


them, 


ront ot them, back of 


} 

I 

Beckoned 
‘ J 


and lure d! 


Mr. Potter should, as a matter of 
fact, have called his new bedroom farce 
“The Qouse of a Thousand Bedrooms.” 
By so doing, he could have successfully 
warded off all competition, for even 
such a theatrical “bedroomist” as Al 
Woods would have been discouraged 
when he read that title. Al has never 
yet had more than three bedrooms in 
any one farce at a time. But in the 
second act of “Pretty Soft,” there were 
seven bedroom doors. Seven—count 
"em—seven ! 

Mr. Potter, who is one of our most 
successful yellow dramatists, evidently 
determined to out-bedroom every bed- 
room farce in New York, but while his 
“etfort”—and it certainly is an effort— 
is illumined by occasional flashes of wit, 
the situations belong to the vintage that 
rolling time hath pressed and pressed 
hard. To carry out this pressing simile, 
I might add that the article pressed 
reminds me of an.old pair of trousers 
that has been so sharply creased that 
the cloth split and rendered the gar- 
ment worthless for further wear. Even 
such farcical stand-bys as Edward Ni- 
cander, Rose Coghlan, and Dallas Wel- 
ford could not save the trousers—I 
mean play—from collapse. By the way, 
does the title, “Pretty Soft,” refer to 
the public or the human brain? 

One of the most interesting announce- 
ments that I have heard in a long time 
is that Julia Marlowe and E. H. Soth- 
ern are to return to the stage in Octo- 
“Twelfth Night,” 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” and 
“Hamlet.” It is splendid news to learn 
that Miss Marlowe has entirely recov- 
ered from the illness that forced her 


ber in revivals of 
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to retire from the stage five years ago. 
Lovers of Shakespearean drama will 
welcome the return of these gifted play- 
ers. 

George Pierce Baker, professor of 
dramatic literature at Harvard Univer- 
sity, founder of the famous playwrit- 
ing course at Harvard known as “Eng- 
lish 47” and also the father of the “47 
Workshop,” where plays by promising 
young students are tried out, @as writ- 
ten a book on playwriting that clears the 
air of many doubts and mistnderstand- 
ings of his work at Harvard and puts 
forever the quietus on the statement 
that he is “trying to make playwrights 
overnight.” 

“To create a dramatist would be a 
modern miracle,” writes Professor 
Baker in his preface. “To develop the- 
ories of the drama apart from the prac- 
tice of recent and remoter dramatists 
of different countries would be vision- 
ary. This book tries im the light of his- 


torical practice merely to distinguish 
the permanent from the impermanent in 
technique. 
the inexperienced dramatist how expe- 
rienced dramatists have solved prob- 
lems similar to his own, to shorten a 
little his tte of apprenticeship.” 


It endeavors, by showing 


Professor Baker that he has 
written for the person who cannot be 
content except when writing plays, and 
not for the person seeking methods of 
conducting a course in dramatic tech- 
nique. To write a good play, Professor 
Baker says that a man must work un- 
der three great masters—Constant 
Practice, Exacting Scrutiny of the 
Work, and Time. 

“Only when he has stood the tests of 
these masters is he the matured artist,” 
adds the author. 

Al Woods, who returned from Eu- 
rope several months ago with a batch 
of new plays for next season, brings 
back most cheering news from Lon- 
don. He says that the American play 
has become the thing in London and 


Says 


that, more extraordinary still, English 
playwrights cannot get production in 
England until their plays have first 
been produced in America and stamped 
with our approval. If Charles Frob- 
man were alive to-day, he would be 
flabbergasted at this state of affairs, be- 
cause Mr. Frohman would never pro- 
duce a play in this country that had 
not first had the approval of London, 
He did less to develop the aspiring 
American playwright than any pro- 
ducer of his time. 

Mr. Woods points with great pride 
to the fact that many of the greatest 
successes of the London season were 
American plays. For instance, there 
was “Uncle Sam,” the English version 
of “Friendly Enemies” at the Haymar- 
ket; “Business Before Pleasure” at the 
Savoy; “Eyes of Youth,” with Gertrude 
Elliott, at the St. James; “Fair and 
Warmer” at the Prince of Wales; three 
companies of “Within the Law” and 
three of “Daddy Long Legs.” 

It is interesting to compare two plays 
that have been great successes in this 
country and in London. “The Better 
Ole,” in which Mr. and Mrs, Coburn 
have achieved such fame, was produced 
in New York exactly as Captain Bruce 
Bairnsfather wrote it, all of the cock- 
ney slang being preserved intact. And 
New Yorkers understood all of the Eng- 
lish slang and enjoyed it. Willard 
Mack’s melodrama,*‘Kick In,” was de- 
lightedly received by English audiences, 
with all its American slang intact. 
However, the Britishers most emphat- 
ically did not understand the Yankee 
lingo at all, so a glossary was appended 
to the program, carefully explaining 
what our slang meant. And every Eng- 
lish definition was wrong! Which goes 
to prove that Britishers are still insu- 
lar. 

Some more interesting news that has 
percolated from London is to the effect 
that Gilbert Miller, the son of Henry 
Miller—and the young man who, by the 
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way, advised his father not to produce 
“The Better ’Ole” before the Coburns 
had acquired it—has been highly suc- 
cessful with his plays on the other side. 
In fact, he has been much more suc- 
cessful than his father, whose last sea- 
son was one of the most disastrous of 
his career, Owing to the fact that he 
persisted in producing plays that no 
one wanted to see. 

The theatrical wiseacres along Broad- 
way are already prophesying that the 
New York summer season will be a 
short one, but quite merry while it lasts. 
These amusement prophets are offering 
odds that the next theatrical season will 


plays earlier each year. 
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begin as early as the third week of 
July. Managers are trying out new 
Already they 
are beginning to C.vulge their plans for 
next winter. 

For instance, “Friendly Enemies,” 
which has hac th: longest run of any 
play produced in many years, opened 
on July 22d and at this writing was 
still drawing crowds to the box office. 
“Three Faces East” opened on August 
13th, and “Lightnin’” on August 26th. 
Verily, the dog days are beginning to 
be the show days, and that is probably 
why the managers are fond of “trying 
it on the dog.” 


TO A LADY WHO SINGS IN THE OPERA 
WE met in that delightful house 


At Tarrytown above the stream, 
You sang a song of Richard Strauss, 


I drained the substance of a dream, 


Three perfect days we dwelt alone 
And you forgot you had a voice; 

Three days our hearts to one had grown, 
Three nights our senses did rejoice. 


Last night you sang in “La Boheme” 
And kissed Caruso utterly. 
I hung my head in bitter shame— 
You had rehearsed your role with me. 
Josern BerNarpD RETHY. 
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Talks With Atnslee’s Readers 
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EW modern types are so interesting 
as the social chameleon. By this 
we mean the brilliant, sophisticated 
productof our times, which dreads ennui 
as the worst of evils, is hungry for 
sensations and willing to experiment 
with a new kind of love affair as read- 
ily as a new game. They are all 
chameleons in Katharine Hill’s com- 
plete novelette, which will be a feature 
of the September ArINsLee’s. The 
scene opens on a yacht, fogbound off 
the Maine coast. Carola Chevrillon, 
a fascinating widow, is in love with 
Reverdy Saxe. Since he refuses, how- 
ever, to see in her anything but a good 
pal, she is allowing Austin Harland to 
flirt with her. Betty, Reverdy’s sister, 
is conducting a merry little flirtation of 
her own. When the fog clears, the 
party lands and goes clamming. Reyvy- 
erdy meets a beautiful, but illiterate 
“native,” Hazel Rivers, and promptly 
becomes infatuated. The complica- 
tions that follow make this novelette 
one of the most original that we have 
ever offered you. Its title, “Chameleons 
Up to Date,” is admirably suggestive of 
what the reader may expect. 
oe 


THE short stories listed for Septem- 

ber make a typical AINSLEE’s pro- 
gram. “Coming All the Way,” by Sarah 
Glover Curtis, has exceptional vigor and 
The hero is a masterful 
business executive, but the heroine also 
has a will of her own. Which of these 
two finally pockets his pride for the sake 
of the happiness so important to them 


freshness. 





SmI 


both? The author keeps you guessing 
and works up to a skillful climax, 
“Something for Nothing,” by William 
C. Lengel, is a love story of moving- 
picture actors and producers in the days 
when the “game” was in its infancy, 
“The Dark Horse,” by Nancy Boyd, 
has the subtle charm that distinguishes 
this new writer’s work. “The Lovely 
Quitter,” by Du Vernet Rabell, and 
“The Centaur,” by William Salisbury, 
are tales that are distinctly out of the 
ordinary. Anice Terhune writes about 
the prima donna, Giulia Grisi, one of 
the “superwomen” of the last century, 
and Edwin Carty Ranck: reviews the 
current plays. 
ae 


OL . serial, “The Joyous Dreamer,” 

by Vennette Herron, is already 
causing favorable comment. We print 
a long installment in the present issue 
and are planning to give it an unusually 
generous amount of space next month 
also. Talking about serials, it is not too 
early to tell you that we hope to get 
May Edginton’s latest—an absorbing 
novel about life in .London following 
the close of the war. The heroine has 
been a volunteer worker at the front 
and finds it impossible to return to the 
tame domesticity of 1914. She prefers 
to make a career for herself. There are 
difficulties to be overcome, sentimental 
and otherwise, and the result is corking 
rarrative. Publication of this novel, 
the title of which will be announced 
later, is planned to begin in AINSLEE’s 
in the fall. 
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hakespeare’s 





“Seven Ages of Man” 


pay tribute to 


Malted Milk 


HORLICK’ 


The 
Original 





fom across every sea and land | 
ve come thousands of grateful 
etters (a few are reproduced in 
posite column) to the Horlick 
ices, paying tribute to Horlick’s 
ulted Milk. Mothers of contented 
abies, soldiers after a campaign, 
splorers back from the ice fields, 
igh tension business and professional 
orkers, invalids and the aged — 
I tell of the different needs that 
Horlick’s” has satisfied. 


Horlick’s” has proved itself 
obe an excellent food for every 
g of Shakespeare’s “Seven.” It 
w complete in itself as to con- 
hin every element of nutrition 
essary to sustain life—even of 
¢ most robust—and yet it is per- 
ectly digestible by the delicate 
ymach of the infant and the invalid. 


The Original Round Package 


for over a third of a Century 


HORLICK's 


THE ORIGIN AY 


REQUiR 7) 


PR E “S) ao 
Mone Maren MLK @ 


CINE. Wis, USA n| 
tain aus oe ausnt encanal 


Avoid Imitations and Substitutes 





by) “*First the infant in the nurse’s arms”’ 
44) ‘‘Words fail to express how grateful I am to Horlick's 
| Malted Milk. My babe was given up; it was said she would 
not live through the night. But the next morning it still 
1 t lived, and while we anxiously watched it, a neighbor per- 
ST suaded us to try ‘Horlick’s.’ It was like putting oil on the 
wick of a dying lamp; she improved rapidly, and is now 
the joy of the house”’ 


“*Then the school boy with his shining 
morning face’”’ 
“I raised five children on ‘Horlick’s,’ and they all love it 
still, It can’t be beat as a nutritious lunch between 
meals for a growing boy or girl” 


2d 


**Then the soldier seeking reputation 
at the cannon’s mouth” 

“Clara Barton of the Red Cross in her stories of the Span- 
ish American War tells how Colonel Roosevelt asked the 
Red Cross to sell him some supplies for some sick men in 
his regiment, but she declined. We cannot sell them, but 
you can have them for asking. Oh, then I do ask for 
them—All right, what is on your list? ‘The list was Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk, etc. Colonel Roosevelt slung the heavy 
sack over his shoulder, and trudged off through the jungle” 


**And then the lover with his ballad’’ 


“*Horlick’s growth as a fountain favorite has been mar- 
velous, A constant stream of young couples in the after- 
noon and evening call for Horlick’s Malted Milk, choco- 
late or plain. ‘Horlick’s’ is a favorite lunch hour drink 
around universities with the students. A glass making a 
meal, they find it very economical and healthful” 


3d 


4th 


‘‘And then the justice full of wise saws’’ 
“When I need an invigorator as the result of my work 
I drink a cup of ‘Horlick’s.’ I have used it constantly for 
several years, and find it cannot be beat for weak stomach, 
as adiet. In fact, it is all that is claimed for it” 


ot 


‘*The sixth age with spectacles on nose’”’ 
«I am 50 years old, and consider it a fortunate day when 
a friend induced me to try a cup of Horlick’s Malted 
Milk. I used it with benefit and pleasure two or three 
times a day. It is delicious and has done me a world of 
good” 


‘‘Last scene of all that ends this 
eventful history’’ 

“I could not do without it. It surely is a sleep producer 
and I am a nervous person, but Horlick’s Malted Milk 
has helped me greatly. I have learned by experience 
that ‘Horlick’s’ is as excellent for well people as for 
invalids” 


6t 


7th 





Trial sample mailed upon request 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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HaveYouRead a Copy 


of the New SMITH’S 
aD 


Not a number goes to press these days that does 
not contain an astonishing number—often ten or more 
—of the strongest and most stirring stories of the season, 
Every one of these stories has been selected for its 
human interest and holding power, or for its novelty, its 
bright comedy, its exciting romance, its absorbing mys- 
tery, its strong drama, or its vital theme. 

They are tales of men and women, their lives and their 


loves, showing generally the more sophisticated side of 


life, and no sex problem is dodged if it is human, gen- 


uine, and delicately handled, and if the ethical intent is 
sound. The artificial, the offensive, the crude, is barred. 
Every story must be based upon a theme—a problem—a 
situation of real and deep interest to women. We know 
that tastes differ, but we believe that no woman can 
read a copy of Smitn’s these days without finding so 
many stories of vital interest to herself that she wouldn’t 
have missed them for three times the price of the 


magazine. 


SMITH’S is on sale at the news stands 
on the Sth of every month. Ask your 
news dealer to reserve your copy. 
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Keep a Kodak Story of the Children. 


In every day of their young lives are events of almost dramatic 
interest: The painted gallop across the porch on the hobby horse; 
the adventure with the puppy in the garden; sister’s new frock and 
brother’s tricycle; that important morning when with stout hearts 
they first trudge off to school—such pictures, preserving forever the 
childhood days, mean a world of comfort to mother’s heart—yes, 
and to father’s too, 


And just a few years afterward: ‘‘'That’s you, Polly, when you 
were—let me see. Oh yes, the film says it was August eight, nine- 
teen nineteen, your fourth birthday. And Junior was five.”’ 

Every picture worth taking is worth at least a date, if not a title. 
It’s all very simple with an Autographic Kodak, as simple as pressing 
the button. And Autographic film costs no more than the other kind. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
_ Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Farm Lands 





AGENTS—Big pay and free auto- 
mobile introducing wonderful new 
gasoline saver, puncture-prood, five 
year spark plugs and other eco- 
nomical auto necessities. Outfit free. 
L, Ballwey, 224, Sta, F, Louisville, Ky. 

AGENTS-BIG SUMMERSELLER, 
Something new; concentrated soft 
drinks. Just add water; delicious 
drinks in ajiffy—any time, anywhere. 
Big sellers for home, picnics, parties. 
socials, etc. (Ciuaranteed under pure 
food laws. Carry in pocket. Agents 
coining money—$6 to $12a day. Write 
for free outfit offer today. American 
Products Co., 913 American Bidg., 
Cincinnati, oO: 


AMERICAN CITIZENS, 18 to 60° 
including women, investigate im- 
mediately your rights to government 
employment. Let me send you Form 
RK 2093 for free advice. Karl llopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 

AGENTS—New Vulcanized Rubber 
Apron, Acid-proof, grease-proof, 
water-proof, Five sizes. Needs no 
laundering. Sells in every home, to 
launderies, restaurants, etc. Write for 
agency and sample, Thomas Apron 
Co., 4160 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 

BIG TIRE MANUFACTURER 
wants live representative every town 
and city. Splendid contract, granting 
exclusive rights, will net $25 to $75 
weekly from start with little effort. 
Get details today. Quick action 
necessary. Desk 7, American aed 
Corp., 225 W. 52d St., New_York 

CROCHETERS WANT E D—Nocan- 
vassing. Stamped addressed envelope 
for particulars. Mrs. J.G. Garrison, 
101 Market St.,Willlamsport, Pa. a25 

GOVERNMENT POSITIC INS are 
desirable. Let our expert former 
Government Examiner prepare you. 
Write today for free booklet giving 
full information. Patterson Civil 
Service School, Box Y, Rochester,N.Y. 


HOW MUCH G ASOL INE CA} AN 
YOU SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? 
World tests for four years to prove it, 
Secure exclusive rights for your 
county. “Carbonvoid,” Box “2,” 
Bradley Beach, N. J. 

Railway Traffic Inspecters: $110.00 
a month to start and expenses; travel 
if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months’ home 
study. Situation arranged. Prepare 
for permanent position, Write for 
booklet CM 28. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N.Y. 

WANTED-—5 bright, capable ladies 
te travel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rail- 
road fare paid. Write at once. Good- 
rich Drug Co., Dept. 70, Omaha, Nebr. 

158 Genuine Foreign Stamps— 
Mexico War issue, Venezuela, Salva- 
dor and India Service, Guatemala, 
China, etc. Only 10c. Finest approval 
sheets 60% to 80%. Agents wanted. 
Big 72-page lists free. We buy stamps. 
Established 25 years. ftlussman 
Stamp Co., Dept. 65, Louis, Mo. 








St. 





BIG MONEY in grains, livestock, 
fruit, poultry. Mich. best hardwood 
land. $15 to $30 per A. Easy terms, 
Markets, schools, churches : 
insurance. Farm advisers. 
swamps or stones, 10 to 160 A, 
offer in U.S. from largest Co, Book- 
let free. Write today. Swigart Land 
Co,., X1265 First Nat'l Bank Bildg., 
Chicago, Ill, 





Games & Entertainment 


MAGIC—Clean entertainment for 

home. Tricks You Can Do, Puzzles, 

. Big catalogue S.s., 25c. Martinka 

«& Con Inc., Harry Houdini, Pres., 
493 Sixth Avenue, N. Y.C, 








Machinery 


MILLING MACHINERY—FLOUR 
AND FEED:—We build a complete 
line of flour and feed milling ma- 
chinery. Ask for catalog, stating 
what amount of power you have or 
capacity required per hour. Sprout, 
Waldron & Company, P. O. Box 484, 
Muncy, Pa. 








Motion Picture Plays 


PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices 
paid, Greatdemand. Weshow you 
how. Get free particulars. Kex Pub- 
lishers, Box 17>—P-2, Chicago, 


$50—8100 weekly writing Moving Pic- 
ture Plays. Get free book; valuable 
information; prize offer. Photo Play- 
wright Ce ollege, Box 278 X Y5, Chicago, 

We Buy P hotoplay Ideas. Free criti- 
cisms and assistance to writers. Mail 
your MSs. to Practicable Photoplay 
Construction, Los Angeles, Calif. 








Patents and Lawyers 





INVENTORS desiring to secure 
patents should write for our guide- 
book “How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send sketch or description for our 
opinion of its patentable nature, 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





PATENTS. Highest references. 
Rates reasonable. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. 
Watson FE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D.C. 





Patents Promptly lrocured. Se ne 
drawings for actual search of U. 
patents. Personal service. Moders sto 
fees. RBookfree. George P. Kimmel, 
1I8W Loan & Trust Bidg.. Wash., D.C, 








PATENTS. Write for Free 
trated Guide Book, Send mode 
sketch anddescription lor treegpina 
ofits patentable nature. Highest 
erences, Prompt Attention, Rey 
able Terms. Victor J. Evang & 
767 Ninth, Washington, D, ¢, 





Phonographs 


BUILD YOUR OWN PHow 
GRAPIL and save over half. We 
nish complete material. Big pr 
building and selling. \ rite tor in 
catalogue and full Iinstruetiog 
Choraleon Phonograph Company, 
31 Monger Building, Ilkhart, Ing 


Photo Developing 


Mail us l5e with any size Film i» 
development and six velvet pring 
Or send 6 negatives any size and i 
for six prints. Prompt service, Rog. 
oke Photo Finishing Co, 21 by 
Ave., Roanoke, Va, 











oceans A. 

SPECIAL OFF ER~—Your Ne 
Kodak Film Developed We a 
prints 2c each. Best workmansh) 
24 hours service. Enclose mong 
with order, Write for price list") 
and sample print. Johnston &Tunia 
53 Nassau Street, New York, 


Short Stories 


WANTED=—Stories, Articles, Poem 
for new magazine. We pay on act 
ance. ‘Typed or handwritten MS 
acceptable, Send MSS. to Woman) 
Nath Magazine, Desk 726, Wash, DL 











Songs, Poems, ete. 


Sonegwriters—Submit your som 
poems now for free examination ag 
advice. Valuable booklet explh : 
our original methods of revisin 
composing, copyrighting and fac 
tating free publication or outrig 
sale of songs. Sent Free on postr 
quest. Learn the truth from arb 
able successful concern, Satistacts 
guaranteed. Knickerbocker Stud 
106 Galety Building, New York (iy 


Write a Song—Love, mother, ham 
childhood, patriotic or any subjet 
I compose music and guarantee pe 
lication, Send words today, Thoma 
Me rlin, 222 Reaper Block, Chicas 


WRITE th 








the Words for a Song. We 
write music and guarantee to sam 
publication, Submit poems on my 
subject. Broadway Studios, @ 
Fitzgerald Building, New York. 


W RITE words for a song. Wewtt 
music, guarantee publisher’ 
ance. Submit poe one on patrictim) 
love or any subject. Chester MusieOy 
9208. MichiganAv., Room 323,Chicag 











All druggists; Soap 2, Ointment % 





4, Taleum 2. 
\Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 
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igarettes 


AMELS are offered you as a cigarette 

entirely out of the ordinary—a flavor and 
smoothness never before attained. To best 
realize their quality compare Camels with 
any cigarette in the world at any price! 


Camel’s flavor is so refreshing, so enticing, it will 
win you at once—it is so new and unusual. That's 
what Camel’s expert blend of choice Turkish and 

choice Domestic tobacco gives you! You'll 
prefer this blend to either kind of tobacco 
smoked straight! 


As you smoke Camels, you'll note 
absence of any unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste or any unpleasant cigaretty 
odor. And, you'll be delighted to 
discover that you can smoke Camels 
liberally without tiring your taste! 


Take Camels at any angle—they 
surely supply cigarette contentment 
beyond anything you ever experi- 
enced. They’re a cigarette reve- 
lation! You do not miss coupons, 
premiums or gifts. You'll prefer 
Camel’s quality! 





Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine -paper-covered 
carton. We strongly recommend this carton for 
the home or office supply or when you travel. 


18 cents a package _&. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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You can zow Learn Motion Pictu 
Writing in one Evening’s Study ¥ 


By F. McGREW WILLIS 
(Formerly of Ince, Fox, Pathe, Universal, etc.) 


Every motion picture story produced should be a good story. 
sible, because there are not enough motion 
are, though, literally thousz ~~ of people -- By could furnish these if they knew how 
their plots properly after originating them. "b to this time there has been no way for | 

: people with real omg J to learn how. Now, ey ae is changed. For if ” 
Edward J. LeSaint, one of the earnest about writing motion picture stories arn the ineige Wa tw 
most noted feature directors of them THE DIRECT, DETAILED METHOD THAT ST AFE WRITERS U 
the entire pore industry, for- THEIR OWN ‘ORIES Y TO THE PRODUC yen . This method can be A.J, a ae 
i i i study. And unless you do write your stories this way you are wasting your time. nin 
meciy = Valvsseme, sels. this has ever been offered the ‘‘outside’’ writer previously. But now manufacturers are tirdal 
asky, and now cirec ing e lots turned out by staff writers. They want stories from minds disassociated with the au 
different William Fox Minds with new thoughts—new themes and new viewpoints. But unless you write 
stars, says: he direct, detailed way. you cannot be sure of getting them te 


‘ Saal astaelion of the director. 
Sh outy cover A FREE SALES BUREAU 


a f~ outece If you can write worth-while stories, here is the greatest chance ever offered. For] 
a to represent you and your stories in person with the studios and the directors. 


. 2? 1 ters h t mad i previous! t they lacked this personal — 
— side writers have no ie goo ‘eviously is pecause 1. acke’ a t 
ax Lo barre they lacked a personal agent, who knows and is known by the film companies, to ty ® 
, p . their stories for them. And this personal service costs the writer nothing whatever. I 
Lae stortte will not accept any fee or commission on any sale whatever. 


But right now this 
picture writers to furnish these 


I want people who have never written one motion picture story in their whole life to 
opportunity. And especially | want those who have written eoapecenat oe ——e 
sider themselves failures—to become members of this Institute. OW 
‘ 7 £ are going to get anew deal. They are going to be put squarely up to the airectee, os. 
ag or. AAA final judge of what he produces. 

First, though, I want you to have a copy of my book, ‘The Inside Story of Motion 

- ° — ke Writing,” be its free for the asking to everyone who is really interested in writing better 
MO ure AAL play you wish to become a pupil of this Institute, the full cost of the entire 
> ut TWELVE. DOLLARS. And I protect you by an absolute money-back guarantee, 

wr iy Ahr arcet This, however, is my initial offer. I may be compelled to raise my price later. But — 

—v ‘ to place this course within easy reach of everyone who honestly wants to write. Andi 

earnest, write me atonce. Do not remit any money. Just ask for my free book, 


Atclactect aay ° 


, |? or 
Sal KWOK 
a 


F. McGrew Wi.tis, Sole Head 


Q The F. McGrew Willis Institute 
SEEN 


“The Willis Way Fourth Floor Wright & Callender B 
Makes Writing Pay’’ LOS ANGELES, C 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 





tieraet 
lect, actual riding test in your own 


ARTHUR B. REEVE not ‘buy until you get our great new Ca 


(The American Conan Doyle) , ata 


4 - Rid ~ 
Get for yourself a thousand nights of pleasure and forgetfulness : overourep LAMPS HORNS, " - 
—of thrills and excitement by reading Arthur B. Reeve. Tl $ wheels and repair parts 


makes of bicycles at pelts usual ae 
ide Wil: else can offer you such val 
Sh vit 1 SOM is quoted as saying: A. —4 jh gy 2 ¥ but vat write today fe 
“One means by which I forget that I am President of the United 


CYCLE COMPAM 
States is to get a rattling good detective story, get after some im- Dept, H 38 © 
aginary offender and chase him all over. 


Theodore Roosevelt said that he particularly 


enjoyed the corking detective stories of Arthur B. Reeve. 


FREE 10 rolumes POE Vion, Hawaiian Guar 


those who send the coupon promptly, we will give FREE a Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo 
set —- Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 volumes. Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. 3 
These sets of Reeve are going fast—and the opportunity for the | pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolia, U 
low price and the free Poe goes with them. Act now and get your| Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. Vi 
Reeve at the low price—your Poe free. This is your last chance.| charge for lessons only expense. We guarantee success or 90 
The demands of the readers of this magazine will probably eat up| Complete outfit free. Write at once to obligation 


every set # the edition. Many will be disappointed. Don't be one SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 415, CHICA: 
of those. 


Get the low price while you can. Send this coupon to-day. 
HARPER & BROTHERS Est. 1817 Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
Cut Out This Coupon and Mail It To-day 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes 
Also send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe—in 10 volumes. If 
the books are not satisfactory I will return both sets within 10 days at your 
expense. Otherwise I will send you §1.00 within 5 days and §2.00 a month 
for 12 months. Send for our Special Canadian Offer 


37 H. P. car. 116 in. 
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See and Examine 
the Article Right in 
Your Own Hands 


It satisfied, pay one fifth of 
chase price and keep it; 
divided into eight 
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ins Now 

tmoants, payable 0 and $200 95 H ! 
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a guaranteed nt The secret of the rare beauty “Every hour I spenton my I. C. S. 
Splendid bargains in 2- of the Loftis 7-Diamond Clus: Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
Oy ay ee eee cong my $5,000 a year income, my 
A MONTH £272 sie, quality and b eager ome, my family’ s happiness—I owe it all 


Mm IBENTY BONDS ACCEPTED to my apere time training with the Inter- 


The National Credit Jewelers national Correspondence Schools!”’ 
(843 108 N. State St., Ch Every mail brings letters from some of 
BROS & CO, is ~~ IN LEADING —— ir the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
} promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when you can easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepers you 
for the position you want in the work you 

“Give us NEW photoplay ideas—fresh, gripping | like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 
plots— movie stories with new ‘twists’ and ‘angles’ pd prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now ! 


them! Give us movie stories that will move and 
«sted ” ee ee ee oe TEAR OUT HERE eee eee ee ee oe 
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TWh be tone cy of tin pheno proton colay!_ Wower | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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TABLETS 
All 


Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 


Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A~K Tablets 


(If he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c & 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 
The Astikamaia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write for Free Samples 


lo 
for Coughs & Colds 








is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 
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You should also read: 
People’ 
Magazin 


For big, interesting novels an 


Cy 
acquainted with H. Bedford-Jones 


and a host of other master spin 


1 
| 


novelettes of adventure. 


ners of yarns who write especialy 


for PEOPLE'S. 


Besides the big novels of adver 
ture, you will find a wealth d 
short stories, of all kinds—alld 
them interesting from start to finish 


The stories in PEOPLE'S begin 
in the first paragraph—you dont 
have to skip the first page. 





PEOPLE’S is the maguil 
that begins at ont 
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Read the Sensational Novel Dealing 
With the Drug Traffic 


“DOPE” 


By SAX ROHMER 


In the July 22nd Issue of 


Detective Story 
Magazine 
The Only One of Its Kind 


Out Every Tuesday 
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Ask your dealer for 


THE THRILL 
BOOK 


Only 15c the copy, but a great 


pleasure and a big suprise! 
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We guarantee at any time dur- 
ing the first year of your enrollment 
to refund the entire amount paid if immedi- 
ately upon the completion of ten examina- 
tions you notify the school that you are not 
satisfied with your Course. 


Dare YouGuaranteeE 


YOUR Service? 


Will you guarantee your service to 
your employer as we guarantee our service 
to you? CAN you? Think it over. Think 
what “absolute satisfaction” means in dollars 
and cents— if you can deliver it. Guaranteed 
service is simply the difference between * “getting by’ “ 
and GETTING ON. If you are only “getting by,” if 
you aren’t i increasing your earning pow®r, or if = 


can’t guarantee your ae then you need and 
should get specialized training, 


We Guarantee Our Training 


Make no mistake about that! When we 
undertake to make you a skilled worker in your line, 
we absolutely and unreservedly guarantee to satisfy 
you insofar as quality and thoroughness of my | 
go. We accept students on no other basis but that 
satisfaction or money back. 25 years’ experience en- 
ables us to stand back of our work. We know HOW 
well enough to guarantee our service to you. You 
risk nothing by enrolling. You can’t lose a cent. Our 
training will enable you to guarantee your service 

use of your training. That means the position 
you want, and bigger pay. 


Training Decides Pay 


There’s no question about it. You get paid for on 
what youcan DO. That depends on what you KN ow 
Increase your knowledge with one of our practical 
Courses and your earning power increases accord- 
ingly. You can train at home in your spare time — 
backed by the assurance that we guarantee to satisfy 
you. There are no strings to that offer. Let us send 
you our Free Bulletin and full details. Check 
and mail the coupon TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
of Correspondence, Dept. C.¢.4, Chicago 


RAINING-THE i 


lease send me booklet and tell me how 
on fit myself for the position marked X: Att 
..»-High Sohool Course ..+-Shop Superintendent 
....Electrical Engineer .. Lawyer 
.... Telephone Engineer ..-Business Manager 

... Architect .-- Auditor 
....Draftsman «.--Certified Public Acc’nt 

...Building Contractor “ -peeqqaraphes 
...- Structural Engineer .-. Bookkeeper 
....Mechanical Engineer ...-Fire Ins. Adjuster 
....Civil Engineer .... Sanitary Engineer 

.. Steam Engineer .... Automobile Engineer 





Name. 





Address. 
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D carina Reelaerasetiat 

Two Rules for ) Praetorian iene sear hte 
° 7 | 4 

Financial Success ‘ee csea ig 


net Ss oad 


Buy only dividend-paying stocks of pS EE = 2 \ 
well known and established com- e n oe 
panies, which can be readily bought L ar P an | 
and sold at any time. H o I 0 
Invest regularly—little by little—and gle im This Interesting Free pg 
become the owner of the stocks you shows how you can become a 

buy, although always able to sell =: player of plano or organ in youre owns 
should you wish to take a profit. famousWritten Method 1s endorsed by leading nuviciane sean 


. State Conservatories. Successful?) years, Playchords at onceandcu, 
Our weekly market analysis tells you plete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet ensy tom 
at to Bua de Fully ostreted. For beginners or teachers, old or young. Alt mone 
P y | me: Dip joma granted. Write today for 64-page free book, **How to Learn 
and our booklet “The Ten Payment Plan” tells you | - Quinn Conservatory, Studio AG, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Man, 


How to Buy 
Write to-day for a copy of each, which we shall | BIG MONEY, RAISE 
I E é i Address 


glad to mail you without obligation. 


E. M. FULLER & CO. RABBITS "FOR US 


Members of Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We 
50 Broad Street New York |} stock and pay $7.00 pair. Express all rabbits raisd 
from our “Pure Bred Stock””—Our Expense, Cop 
tract and literature—10c—NONE FREE, 
UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE CO, ix 
Dept. 15 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, 

















GRANLIDEN HOTEL Rabe Sunapee, N. H: 


AT THE GATEWAY OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS—in the pines, spruces and 
balsams, Altitude 1200 feet. No hay fever. Good golf course; fishing for salmon, bass and 
trout excellent; tennis, bathing, boating, canoeing, dancing, fine motoring, etc. The Ideal Tout 
Hotel at Lake Sunapee. Furnished cottages to rent. Write for circular, W. W. BROWN. 
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Want to Keep 
Awake? 


Read the 


Top-Notch 


Magazine 


Bright Stories, Short 
and Long. Good 
easy reading. 


Published twicea month— 
on the Ist and 15th 


Fifteen Cents a Copy 


A brisk seller on news 
stands everywhere 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an “X” below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable beok for ambitious men, ““Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”, Tear out and 
mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. t us prove to you how this 
step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 


oO BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive positions in Business. 
o Training fein! ohn OM a 
Ti Corti or itions as Comptrol- 
rtited Pu blie Accountants, Cost Ac- 
. e 
1 BySINESS LETTER-WRITING 
New nen raining for positions as House 
Supervisors & Serseapes 


tives: and in the hand! 
Crines, wetter Executives; andin in the andling 
of all special corres correspondenc ‘credits, collec- 
fess. sales, adjustments, ete.) in which expert 
etter writing ability is required. 
om INTERSTAT = COMMERCE AND RAILWAY 
Bony ate Training for itions as Railroad 
ee Traffic Ex- 


on Trawing for admission to bar and executive- 
business positions, Fes Tt. metas lege ly-trained 


“Degree 
G AND F INA ANCE: 
ecutive itions in Banks and 
Institutions, ellers, —- Trust 
‘inancial , ete 


Officers, 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
inn be for positions as Business Correspon- 
jusiness Literature and Copy Writers. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
qraming fee positions as Foreign Correspon- 
dent with Spanish-Speaking Countries. 
oO EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING 
f forceful, 1, effective speech 
rnal Leaders, 





oO Training for Expert Bookkeeping Positions. 
LaSalle Extension University 


“The Worid’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Chicago, Ulinols 
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Copyright 
1919 by 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


AY, you'll have a streak of smokeluck that’ll put 

pep-in-your-smokemotor, all right, if you’ll ring-in 

with a jimmy pipe or cigarette papers and nail some 
Prince Albert for packing! 

Just between ourselves, you never will wise-up to 
high-spot-smoke-joy until you can call a pipe or a 
home made cigarette by its first name, then, to hit the 
peak-of-pleasure you land square on that two-fisted- 
man-tobacco, Prince Albert! 

Well, sir, you’ll be so all-fired happy you'll want to 
get a photograph of yourself breezing up the pike with 
your smokethrottle wide open! Quality makes Prince 
Albert so different, so appealing. And, P. A. can’t 
bite or parch. Both are cut out by our exclusive 
patented process! Right now while summer’s young you 
get out your old jimmy pipe or the “papers” and land on 
some P. A. for what ails your particular smokeappetite! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere 
tobacco is sold. Toppy red bags, 
tidy red tins, handsome poun 
and half pound tin humidors— 
and—that classy, practical 
pound crystal glace humidor 
with sponge moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in such per- 
fect condition. 


RIiMP uT 
10.'G BURNING Pipe AND 
CIGARETTE ToBacco 
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} History of the World War 


By Thomas R. Best 
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The most portentous crisis in the history of the 
human family has just passed. The World War was 
conceived in greed and will be consummated in 
justice. It will prove a blessing to mankind, be- 
cause it spells emancipation to countless unborn 
generations from enslaving political and social 
evils. It isa big subject and one that will be dis- 
cussed in every household for many years to come. 
Questions will arise that only a clear, concise 
account of the war in handy form can settle. 

Therefore, we ask you to consider HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD WAR, by Thomas R. Best, which 
has been written from the American standpoint. 
It is purely history—not vituperation. This volume 
has a chronology of important events that will 
prove of inestimable reference value. 














NNUAL 


PRICE, 25c 


At all news dealers. If ordered by mail add four cents to price to cover postage. 


| STREET & SMITH CORPORATION :: 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
































If you want the 
MOST cigarettes 

for your money— 
DON’T buy Helmar. 


Helmar is not that kind. 


You buy Helmar for real 
Enjoyment—pure Turkish to- 
bacco Enjoyment! 


100% PUR 
TURKIS 
TOBAGCC( 
—the Mildest 
Best tobace 
for cigarette 
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